-SHE - ane of 
MANAGEMENT 


PETER F. 


MANAGER is 
the dynamic, life-giving element in 
every business. Without his leadership 
the “resources of production” remain 
resources and never become produc- 


tion. In a competitive economy above 
all, the quality and performance of the 
managers determine the success of a 
business, indeed they determine its 
survival. 

Management, further, is a distinct 
and a ruling group in industrial so- 
ciety. We no longer talk of “capital” 
and “labor.” The “responsibilities of 
capital” and the “rights of capital” 
have disappeared from our vocabulary; 
instead we hear of the “responsibilities 
of management” and, hapless phrase, 
of the “prerogatives of management.” 
We are intent on “Education for Man- 
agement.” And the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration formed in 1952. was 
formed consciously as a “Manage- 
ment Administration.” 


Continued on page 45 
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Meet the U.S. Rubber Hose 


they couldn't squash or cut! 


On very rough terrain as well as hard, 
abrasive oyster-shell surfacing, 50-ton 
cranes on tractors, trucks carrying steel 
girders, steel pipe, reinforcing steel, or 
gravel, ran over U.S. Royal Cord Air 
Hose, day after day, in the 14 months 
it took to build an aluminum plant in 
Texas. No cribbing was ever used. Yet 
the hose at no time suffered damage, not 
even when run over while carrying 125 
pounds pressure closed off at the end! 
Weathering and salt air had no effect on 
it. What’s more, every foot of the hose 
is now being used in the finished plant. 


UNITED 


STATES 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


If there ever was a hose you can thor- 
oughly abuse, U.S. Royal Cord Air 
Hose is it. You don’t have to waste time 
and money cribbing it. Move it about 
at will. It’s the original cord hose built 
with true tire construction. 

This is the sort of endurance you can 
count on in any United States Rubber 
Company product. For more complete 
information, get in touch with any of 
our numerous distributors or one of 
the twenty-five “U.S.” District Sales 
Offices, each staffed with engineers to 
serve you. Or write to address below. 


RUBBER 


“U.S.” Research perfects it 
U.S.” Production builds it 


U.S. Industry depends on it 


COMPANY 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties ¢ Plastic Pipe and Fittings e Grinding Wheels « Packings e Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products ¢ Protective Linings and Coatings ¢« Conductive Rubber « Adhesives ¢ Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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w Chevrolet Trucks for ’54 


Loaded with brand-new advantages you need and want! 


You'll get more work done in less time and at lower cost 
with new ’54 Chevrolet trucks on the job. They bring you 
more new features ... more big new advantages than any 
other truck on the road. 

For example, you get new engine power in all models. 
The advanced “Thriftmaster 235” engine combines bigger 
displacement and higher compression with other new 
features to give you greater power and finer performance. 
The rugged “Loadmaster 235” engine offers increased 
strength and stamina for heavier trucking operations. The 
all-new “Jobmaster 261” engine* brings you extra reserves 
of high-compression power for hauling big loads on 
schedule. 

In addition, you enjoy new and even greater operating 
economy. All three 1954 Chevrolet truck engines bring you 
the full benefit of thrifty high-compression power. They 
make every drop of gas work harder to give you important 
savings along with greatly increased horsepower. Also, new 
chassis ruggedness cuts upkeep costs and lengthens truck life. 

And there are many, many more new things you'll like 
about these great new Chevrolet trucks. New, roomier 
pickup and stake bodies let you haul more .. . save you 
time and extra trips. And they’re set lower to the ground 


CHEVROLET 
-ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRUCK FEATURES 


for easier loading and unloading. New truck Hydra-Matic 
transmission® lets you drive all day without shifting. 

It’s offered not only on '4- and *%4-ton Chevrolet trucks, 
but on 1-ton models, too. New Comfortmaster cab with 
one-piece curved windshield and amazing new Ride Control 
Seat™ offers the last word in comfort, convenience and safety. 

Plan now to see your Chevrolet dealer and get all the 
facts about the most powerful, finest performing, best- 
looking Advance-Design trucks ever built. . . . Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Most trustworthy trucks on any job! 


ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


THREE GREAT ENGINES— The new ‘“Jobmaster 261” engine* for extra heavy hauling. The ‘“Thriftmaster 
235” or “Loadmaster 235” for light-, medium- and heavy-duty hauling. NEW TRUCK HYDRA-MATIC TRANS- 
MISSION* — offered on '4-, %- and 1-ton models. Heavy-Duty SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION —for fast, 
smooth shifting. DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH —improved-action engagement. HYPOID REAR AXLE—for 
longer life on all models. TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES —on all wheels on light- and medium-duty models. 


 TWIN-ACTION REAR WHEEL BRAKES —on heavy-duty models. DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE— greater holding 


ability on heavy-duty models. NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT —eliminates back-rubbing. NEW, LARGER UNIT-DESIGNED PICKUP AND PLATFORM 
STAKE BODIES — give increased load space. COMFORTMASTER CAB — offers greater comfort, convenience and safety. PANORAMIC WIND- 
SHIELD—for increased driver vision. WIDE-BASE WHEELS—for increased tire mileage. BALL-GEAR STEERING —easier, safer handling. 
ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING — rugged, handsome appearance. 3 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is available on all cab models, "'Jobmaster 261”" 
engine on 2-ton models; truck Hydra-Matic transmission on '/3-, ¥%4- and l-ton models. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


DUNS REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY. FEBRUARY 1954. VOLUME 63 NO. 2310. PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY DUN & BRADSTREET PUBLICATIONS CORPOR ATION, 
300 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILL. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN USA $5. APPLICATION FOR ENTRY AS SECOND CLASS MAIL IS PENDING. 
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THIS SEAL IS YOUR 


GUARANTEE 


When Quality is a 
Must in Finished 
Die Castings 


@ IWrite for complete details on the 
production capabilities of one of the 
largest die casting-finishing plants 
in the nation. 


Cnond, Kapids 


Division of Crompton Manefacturing Company 


Grand Rapids Michigan 


America’s great industries 
demand quality, quantity 
and fast delivery of. fin- 
ished die castings. That's 
why more than a score of 
leading manufacturers in 
the refrigeration, automo- 
tive, radio-television, ap- 
pliance and plumbing 
fields rely on Grand 
Rapids Brass Company. 


Two Grand Rapids Brass 
Company plants now pro- 
duce more than 17,000,000 
plated, finished die cast- 
ings each month. 


If you require quality 
castings electroplated or 
baked synthetic Jacquer 
finished delivered in 
large quantities on sched- 
ule, Grand Rapids Brass 
Company's design engi- 
neers and more than 
1,000 skilled employees 
will prove of invaluable 


help. 


Suppliers 
to the Nation's Leading 
Automotive, Refrigeration, 
and Plumbing Manufacturers 


The Nature of 


Prerer F. Drucker 


Is Management Getting the Utmost from 
Its Medical 


Marcaret L. JonEs 
kixvecutive Methods Editor 


Elements of Office Planning. .........cccces 
Ropert L. Nites 
Hloggson Brothers, Inc. 


Jepson FF. H. Turton 
\lanaging Partner, Turton Associates 


Insurance Check-up: What Is Enough? ..... 
James K. 
Staf] Editor 


How Much AUTOMATION for Your Plant? 


ANNESTA R. GARDNER 
Industrial I:ditor 


Industrial Psychiatry: Aid to Human Relations? . 
Acerep G. LarKkt 
Employer Relations i-ditor 


D E 


Heard in Washington..... 


Pat W o00TON 


Voice of Business.......... 


Thoughts of business men 


Compass Points of Business. 


A quarterly section 


An illustrated tour 


Letters to the Editor....... 


ats, slaps, and ideas 


Near Washington's lHleadquarters 


The Trend of Business. 


Reading the signposts 


Business Failures...... 


Sad but true 


Executive Bookshelf... 


Behind the new titles 


Employer Relations... 


Getting along together 


Sales and Distribution. 
Marketing tips 


New Methods and Materials. . .116 


How ana what 
Here & There in Busiaess... »139 
Ideas and devices 
Subscription: $5 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, Canada, and Pan American Union. Elsewhere 


$10. Single copy, 75 cents. Stat! personnel and other information appears on page 152. Copyright 
1954 by Dun & Bradstreet Publications Corporation. Copyrighted under International Copy- 
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Cutting through stereotyped images and preconceived notions to present.a realistic 
description of what management is and its various stages of growth. 


Often the answer is “‘no.’’ Here’s how management can take the blindfold off of 
its medical policy. Test your own policy against this article’s challenge. 


Moving requires a great deal more than physical labor. There is much planning, 
checking, and double-checking to be done before a move to larger quarters. 


The expiration of the Excess Profits Tax on December 31, 1953, has posed a num- 
ber of problems for top management. How will they meet the coming changes? 


Can your company afford a catastrophe? Here are types of coverages your insur- 
ance counsel may have overlooked or turned down. You may need them now. 


Don’t let that word scare you. It covers a host of tested, practical ideas that can 
be used right now by chemical, textile, food, and metal plants. 


The industrial psychiatrist has human relations know-how: his subject is the human 
personality; his aim, to keep minds and emotions healthy. 


M E N T S 
News from the Nation’s Capital of special interest to top management. 
What business men have been speaking about lately and how they said it. 
A guide to where we’re going and pointers for future business planning. 
Evansville, Indiana, shows how to plan for to-morrow’s work force. 
Letters from all over—agreeing, disagreeing—privilege of freedom. 
The courage and steadfastness of Washington caught in bronze and stone. 
Concise reports on the many and diverse facets of our national economy. 
The economic state of the nation as reflected in failure statistics. 
Reviews of the latest additions to the business man’s library. 
Here’s a concern that does everything for the plant picnic but pick up 
the tab. 
New developments, techniques, and ideas in these all-important fields. 


New ways and means to better products and processes for advantages. 


How the business man is finding more ways of doing things better. 


right Convention. All rights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. The titles 
Dun’s Review and Mopern INpustry are registered in the U. S. Patent Office. Cover: Boston 
Waterfront by Devaney. Frontispiece: Howe Photograph. 


It occurs every day. ALGRIP 
Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor 
‘= Plate is installed—then insur- 
ance premiums tumble—slipping acci- 
dents stop. 

The reason is tough steel floor plate 
impregnated uniformly with abrasive 
“grinding wheel” grain. Result: A truly 
non-skid surface that stays slip-proof, 
because wear only exposes new par- 
ticles ...a “safety extra” offered 
only by ALGRIP 

If your accident insurance 
premiums are too high, let 
Atcrip bring them down. 
Mail this coupon today for the 
complete ALGRIP story. There’s no cost tal. 


or obligation. 


Underwriter’s Laboratories approved for safety. 
Note depth and uniformity of abrasive grain. 


A.W. ALGRIP Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor Plate’ 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Please send Booklet AL-1] on how ALGRIP can cut costs and accidents: 


wey 


NAME _ TITLE 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Here’s insulation that will give you 
years of trouble-free service! 


5 
4 
Ac 
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Smooth slots (1), free from burrs, get first layer of cell insula- 
tion (2). Another layer (3) is added as an extra precaution, 
followed by wire coils (4) coated with tough synthetic resin. 
Wire coil now has triple protection. 

Each coil now gets still another layer of insulation (5) —plus 
insulation between coil ends (6) as well as phase groups. 
Retainers (7) hold each coil in place for preheating, dipping 
and baking... followed by the final sealer of synthetic resin 


Explosion-Proof, Totally-Enclosed Frequency Converters, 
Foan-Cooled, and Chemical Plant Direct Current, Capacitor Single Phase, 2% to.15 K.W. 
Motors, 1 to 40 h.p. 1 to 7% h.p. 1 to 7% h.p. 
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You benefit from an exclusive R&M process that means 
3 to 4 times greater insulating value... because 


Inculated coil ends R-M motors 
off with longer motor life! 


When you buy a motor, there’s one thing you seldom see 
unless it causes trouble. . . the insulation. And yet, because 
insulation makes such a big difference in motor stamina, 
the extra insulation in R & M ‘All-Weather’? Motors will 
be of real interest to the man who wants more and better 
motor service for his money. 

By extra insulation, we mean insulated coil ends. All 
motor manufacturers isolate phase groups. It does a 
serviceable job, to be sure. But the added precaution of 
insulating coil ends results in a better job... in fact, gives 
you 3 to 4 times greater insulating value! Only R & M 
takes this extra precaution. 

At R & M, we always welcome the chance to take our 
motors apart for all to see—as we have done here. We 
like to do it because R & M ‘“‘All-Weather’’ Motors are 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 
Industrial Motor Division, Dept. mi 
Springfield, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, com- 
plete information on R & M “All-Weather” 
Motors—up to 125 H.P. 


loaded with extra features that you would normally expect {2 
to pay a premium for. We think you’ll appreciate the 
features below—and the fact that they’re standard on every bs 


R & M Motor at a standard motor price! 

If you want better motor performance at lower costs in 
your plant or product, use the coupon at right. It will 
pay you to get complete information! 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


4 Motor! 


Product we manufacture 


C) Please have a motor specialist call 


+ 
Fractional & Integral h_p. Electric Electric & Hand Moyno Propellair Industrial 
Motors & Generators Fans Hoists & Cranes Pumps Ventilating Equipment 


ALL THESE FEATURES...at a standard motor price! : 


Insulated Coil Ends ...R & M insulates 
all coils, as well as phase groups, for 3 7 
to 4 times greater insulating value! 1 


Shielded against moisture and dam- 
age... by heavy, full-height shrouded ~_ 
end-heads. 


Extra-large ball bearings . . . Sealed 


to keep grease in, dirt out. Sealed against rodents and debris — 


Openings cre screened. 


Completely ‘'Weatherized”’ . . . rust in- 
hibitor protects rotor (1) against dam- 
age; steel parts (2) have baked-on 
undercoating; cast-iron parts (3) get 
anti-corrosion treatment. Terminal boxes 


Motors stay cool and stay clean; arrows 
— show how high-velocity air flow stops Rt 


are gasketed; lead-ins are sealed. build-up of dust and dirt. 
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@ Here is the up-to-date story of 
Yoloy Continuous Weld Pipe—a re- 
markable low alloy steel whose 
nickel-copper content gives it unique 
ability to withstand corrosion, abra- 
sion and shock. These outstanding 
advantages combined with high 
strength, ductility and weldability 
make Yoloy Pipe an excellent selec- 
tion. 

Proved by 18 years of satisfactory 
performance, Yoloy is highly recom- 
mended by users in such service as 
radiant heating, snow melting, gas 
line gathering, brine lines and other 
industrial piping. 

This new folder presents the facts 
and figures on Yoloy’s physical and 
chemical properties, with data on 
sizes now available and other infor- 


mation you'll need to select Yoloy 
Continuous Weld Pipe to meet your 
special requirements. Write for a 
copy today. 


of Carbon, Alloy and Office-500 Filth Avenue, 
RBON AND nom BARS - El TEC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - WIRE - PIPE AND 
BULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - RODS - SHEETS PLATES . "BARS - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES. 
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ED AS IT IS with a determination to cut ex- 
penses, the Administration is learning that much more time ts re- 
quired than was at first thought. For instance, there is a feeling 
that ways should be found under which shipping and aviation could 
support themselves without subsidies. It is obvious that it would be 
unwise to terminate such payments abruptly. To work out changes 
in policies that would reduce Government payments probably will 
take years. Much thought is being given the transfer of highway 
expenditures to those who use the roads. It is a long process to 
reverse public thinking on such matters. Another question is whether 
a party can maintain itself in office when its objectives run counter 
to the interests of groups which long have benefitted from disburse- 
ments of federal funds. 


* * * * 


Delay in increasing the debt limit has been expensive. The Treas- 
ury was prevented from taking advantage of favorable opportunities 
at the very time that it should have been out borrowing money for 
future needs. When Congress directs the expenditure of funds it is 
felt in the executive branch that it is not consistent to put obstacles 
in the way of paying bills as they become due. Political considera- 
tions hamper economies when they prompt such subterfuges as 
selling Commodity Credit certificates. These certificates constitute 
a demand obligation, but are not counted as debt. Were the money 
borrowed by the Treasury directly a saving of one-half to three- 
fourths per cent could be made in interest. 


* * * * * 


Sound legislation is difficult to secure in any election year. This 
year prospects are worse than usual because Congress is so evenly 
divided. Fortunately, the need for legislation of special concern to 
business is not vital. Even in tax revision the more desirable changes 
may not go through. With elections in the offing there may be more 
tax reduction than the country can afford. Appropriations will be 
cut—probably in the wrong places. Instead of flexible agricultural 
price supports extension of the present law reasonably may be 
expected. Extension of the reciprocal trade law without the escape 
clause is desired by many, but instead it appears that the law may 
be extended with additional restrictions. 

The Administration would be satisfied even if it gains no legis- 
lative ground. It fears it may not be able to hold the line. 
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* * * 

Claims that President Eisenhower's recommendations smack too 
much of the welfare state are not justified, according to persons 
who are close to him. While he is not proposing to repeal the trend 
of the last two decades he is as determined as ever to have the empha- 
sis put on local government and on what the individual can do for 
himself. He wants Uncle Sam to be the cheer leader, but he would 
like to see business men, farmers, and the rest of the citizenship 
out on the field doing the playing. He thinks there are many things 
the Federal Government can do to encourage the people to put all 
they have into an expanding economy. | 


* * * 


Fundamentals involved in taxation, agricultural policy, and labor 
relations, the big issues before this session of Congress, are being 
overshadowed by the heavy admixture of politics in the debates. 


* * * * 


Treasury recommendations go far in suggesting tax changes 
that will stimulate business. Such recommendations by this depart- 
ment are seen as the most promising way to maintain maximum 
revenue receipts. 


* * * te 


Lothair Teetor, Indiana manufacturer, who now is an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, is regarded as quite a discovery. His prac- 
tical down-to-earth approach to problems has made an unusual im- 
pression on his colleagues in the department. His staff has been in- 
structed to adopt newspaper practise—put the essence of any report, 
oral or written, into the first paragraph. 


* * * * 


Upturn in savings bond sales and a decline in redemptions cheer 
Treasury officials who see in that trend a sign of public confidence 
that the purchasing power of the dollar will be maintained. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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H-P-M FASTRAVERSE 
Single Action Press 
with Hydraulic Ejector 
and Die Cushion 


xperie nce rae pays off! As the leadie 
builder of special presses 
rdnat nce industry for shell and _ 


| jobs, H-P- 
is matter of 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MEG. “COMPANY 


MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S. AL 


3016 MARION ROAD 


A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF USERS OF 

H-P-M ALL-HYDRAULIC FASTRAVERSE PRESSES 
Admiral © Allis-Chalmers © American Locomotive 
Boeing * Briggs © Budd Wheel © Buick © Douglas 
Coterpillar Tractor © Chevrolet Chrysler Goodrich 
Consolidoted Vultee © Curtiss-Wright © Frigidaire 


Ford * General Electric Westinghouse Goodyear 
General Motors * Hot Point © Hughes Tool © Modine 
International Horvester e J. |. Case © Western Electric 
John Deere * Lockheed © Massey-Horris © Mullins 
North Americon Oldsmobile © Oliver © U. Steel 
Pratt & Whitney © Revere Copper & Brass © Servel 
Ryon © Thompson Products © U. $. Rubber © Timken 


VOICE 
OF BUSINESS 


Electronics for business and industry; to a healthier 
economy; our stake in convertible currencies; atomic 
energy for private industry; the tariff question. 


Electronics to the fore 


“Science and engt- 
neering ... W all 
move forward . 


DAVID SARNOFF 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Cor- 


poration of America in year-end 
Statement. 


As we look ahead into 1954, we 
have a clearer view of the field of 
science than of economics. Science 
and engineering in 1954 will move 
forward to new achievements and 
to electronic refinements of older 
services, the groundwork of which 
already has been laid. Fulfill- 
ment of the promise of this new 
year, however, will depend upon 
how well the leaders of industry 
meet current economic problems 
and the new challenges of our 
times... 

The year 1953 brought into focus 
the electronic developments which 
augur expansion into a new or fifth 
great area—electronization of indus- 
try. Electronics, by performing tasks 
that relieve human drudgery and 
make the most efhcient use of man’s 
productive efforts, promises to make 
manufacturing plants far more 
automatic than ever before. 

Electronic brains are already op- 
erating in factories where, by push- 
button controls, production is speed- 
ed, efhciency increased, and costs 
lowered. 

Electronic business systems will 
offer business and industry the op- 
portunity of conducting bookkeep- 
ing operations at a cost that will 
represent a reasonable portion of 
their over-all operating expenses. 


In addition, electronics will provide 
quicker and better information to 
management. 


1954—year of 
economic adjustment 


. the ‘rolling ad- 
justment’ will begin 


levelling off...” 
DON G. MITCHELL 


Chairman of the Board, Sylvania Flec- 
tric Products, Inc., in a statement con- 
cerning the business outlook. 


We firmly support the Admin- 
istration’s view that the economy is 
merely in the midst of a minor ad- 
justment, a tapering off to lower 
prices and far healthier levels 
production, 

The person who talks about a re- 
cession reminds me of someone who 
is profoundly pessimistic about his 
golf game because he shoots an 86 
on Sunday instead of the 85 he shot 
on Saturday. Once excessive inven- 
tories are eliminated, the “rolling 
adjustment” will begin levelling off, 
and the economic curves will travel 
along a reasonably steady plateau 
for some time, with the strong pos- 
sibility of starting to climb again 
late in 1954 or early 1955. 

Even if unemployment were to 
reach 3 million this year, which | 
doubt, the figure would still be con- 
sidered low, since it would mean 
that industry and commerce would 
continue to have on the payroll 
many persons who in past years 
would have been considered to be 
unemployable. 

1954 will be an excellent year 
with intense competition, which 
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COSTLY FLOOR CAKE 


Floor maintenance costs can be cut. Without skimping on 
protection. The way we help you do it is simple. First we look 
for the trouble spots that we’ve found are typical causes of 
extra expense. We analyze the treatments each of your floors 
has been getting. Then we cross-check these methods with 
those that have proved most successful in our years of ex- 
perience with floors of all types, ages, conditions, and traffic 
situations. 

After this analysis, we help you to organize your floor care 
on the most efficient basis. To set up a timetable for system- 
atic cleaning, sealing, maintaining, and inspecting. To choose 
the particular products in West’s broad line that will best fit 
your needs. At the right are a few examples. 


West's broad line of products includes 
not only floor maintenance materials 
but also washroom service . . . disin- 
fectants . . . deodorants . . . insecticides 
... Cleaners ... soaps... protective 
creams. West is also the exclusive dis- 
tributor of Kotex Sanitary Napkins sold 
through vending machines. 


Let’s see how 
WEST products 
cut floor costs 


West's broad line of floor prod-— 
ucts includes every item needed 
to clean, seal and maintain any 
type of floor. Economically! Here 
are three outstanding items. 


LASTINCOTE 


seals floors extra tight against 
dirt, oils, greases, scuff marks, 
scratches. Even a lighted cigarette 
won’t mar the finish, although the 
wood underneath may char. Lastin- 
cote goes further and lasts longer. 
Penetrates deep into pores of sur- 
face, creating a hard, antislip 
coat. Completely neutral. imper- 


LET’S START WITH THE CAUSES OF cours. im 


LUSTRECLEAN 


is a triple action cleaner. Cuts 
maintenance man hours by clean- 
ing, deodorizing and lightly waxing 
in one operation. No rinsing! Ex- 
cellent for wood, composition tile, 
asphait tile, linoleum, cement, 
terrazzo, painted and varnished 
floor surfaces. 


KWYKWAX 


provides a hard, antislip coating. 
Dries to high gloss in 20 minutes. 
Resists wet rainy-day traffic. Lasts 
and lasts for extra savings. 


WANT DETAILS? 


Tear out this page and 
mail with your letterhead 


Dept. | 


I'm interested in: 


CL) A FREE booklet packed 
with floor know-how and 
tips that can save hun- 
dreds of man hours a year. 


[] A talk with a West ex- 
pert about my special floor 
problems. No sales pitch. 
No obligation. Just discus- 
sion and a demonstration (| 
if | want it. 
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ments or central banks and fre- 
quently only in the amounts which 
governments and central banks 
allow. 


tar healthier for the entire economy 
than the seller's market which we 
have had for entirely too long. 


Inconvertible currencies 


é Directly or indirectly, a very 
hinder foreign trade 


large catalogue of American prod- 
' uce is adversely affected by the non- 
| convertible currencies of the world 


and the exchange restrictions im- 
posed upon the uses to which they 
can be put. 

A prudent program toward the 


Industry is now planning the rejuvenation 
of its manufacturing processes and equip- 
ment for the competitive era ahead.* 


& large cala- 


It’s a time-consuming job. 


How can it be speeded up for you? 


*see the 1953 ASTE Obsolescence Report. 


The American Society of Tool Engineers 
is assembling in Philadelphia's Conven- 
tion Center on April 26 to 30 inclusive 
the latest in production equipment and 
processes available from over 450 manu- 
facturers. The exhibits will be open to 


logue of American 
produce is adversely 


affected...” 
LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 
Chairman of the Board, Mutual Life 


Insurance Co., before the 33rd Annual 
Veeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 


Our economic activities are now 
restricted, impeded, and_ severely 
constrained by limitations on the 
use of most foreign currencies for 
the purpose of buying goods of for- 
eign origin or investing in foreign 
lands. The inconvertible currency 
has become the ordinary and _ ac- 
cepted monetary phenomenon of 
our times. It is a money which can 
be used only for the purposes which 
are made admissible by govern- 


more freely convertible currencies 
can be had only by the concerted 
action of national governments. No 
violent and heroic measures that 
might seriously damage our own 
internal economic health are part of 
a program fit for us to adopt. Ad- 
vances toward economic liberty and 
more freely convertible currencies 
can be materially assisted by us if 
we would take but two relatively 
simple steps. If we would make it 
clear that the present highly com- 
plicated, intricate maze of regula- 
tions governing the classification of 
imports into the United States and 
the tariff rates which apply to them 
were to be made simpler and cer- 
tain so that an importer would 
know into what category his im- 


you and your key men during these five 


hah days, from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
a te Included will be machines, tools, acces- ° . . 
sories, controls for inspection and in- This letter iS years old 
Simultaneously, a series of top-level - a It On my es il minutes! 
Conferences will be held dealing with meee See 
such major industrial problems as Plant Yes, thanks toLIBERTY RECORD STOR- 
Management, Automation, Precision oe SSS AGE BOXEs, system is so easy...locat- 


ing old, but still valuable reeords is 


Control, Metal Forming, and Assembly 


WOW" 


a quick and sure! Save time and money 
with your own complete Record Find- 
ing System by utilizing the systematic 
features exclusive with LIBERTY 
BOXES. Sold by leading stationers 
and office equipment dealers. 


. . . Whether your company moves 
forward or falls behind in the competitive 
era ahead. To help you select the key 
men in your organization who definitely 
should visit the Exposition, the ASTE 
has prepared a ‘“‘plan booklet’’ which 


STORAGE BOXES 


ONE PIECE CONSTRUCTION .. . no loose parts 


covers every aspect of the ASTE Expo- 
one . . set i ds... deli d flat. 
sition and Conferences. Write today for 
DUST-PROOF CLOSURE ... patented, easy to 


a copy on your company letterhead. It 
will be mailed to you promptly, free 
of charge. 


vse ... overlcpping top keeps records clean. 


SPILL-PROOF PROTECTION even when 
dropped! Cord and tension button prevents dis- 
organization. 


DESIGNED FOR LONG LIFE... only highest grade 


This advertisement is sponsored by corrugated fibre-board and quality parts used. 


the 27,600 Members of 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF TOOL ENGINEERS 


10700 Puritan Avenve Detroit 38, Michigon 


Send for FREE Manuva! of RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICE. Tells how long to keep records ... 
Shows best record storage methods. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn St. * Chicago 5, Ill. 


s Storage room using Liberty Boxes 
at United Airlines 
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IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION... 


MEN ND METHODS 


MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


A building is no better than its builders. 


The benefits of good design and careful specifica- 
tion of materials can be realized only if the builder 
does his job well. His men and methods make the 
difference. 


The George A. Fuller Company is known through- 
out the United States and in many foreign coun- 
tries for successful building construction, for skill 
and “know-how” which do make the difference. 


Fuller offers you depth of organization and experi- 
ence gained in handling practically every type of 
building project —-ranging from industrial plants 
to monumental buildings of advanced design. 


The Fuller record is always available to you — 
written not only in steel and concrete, but in 72 . : 
years of good relations with owners, architects 
and engineers. ie 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS * HOSPITALS 
LABORATORIES * OFFICE BUILDINGS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
CHURCHES + HOTELS BANKS CO : 
ARENAS HOUSING THEATERS | 
TERMINALS * STORES AND SHOPPING BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
CENTERS * BROADCASTING STUDIOS 
MONUMENTAL BUILDINGS Sign of Leadership in Building Construction 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH * WASHINGTON ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
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ports would fall and what tax he 
would have to pay, an important 
step would have been taken. The 
second important measure is for 
this country to make it clear that 
there will be no increase in the re- 
strictions, in addition to those which 
already exist, on imports into the 
United States. These two measures 
alone would give importers an as- 
surance that if they succeed in sell- 
ing to American consumers com- 
modities of a quality which make 
them attractive and at a price which 
is appealing, the Government will 
not interfere to compel the Importer 
to retreat and to incur the loss which 
Government intervention — forces 


him to sustain. 


Mutual support for 
atomic progress 


Note to Chief Executives: When oil-hydraulics is involve 


| .. avoid the dan 
\ ger of losing our DENICON 
Protecting these valuable tools our 
is your responsibility too. =| “1481'S ALLEN THOMAS FIELD ENGI NEER 


President, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Dermatitis and injury of worker's hands lead all industrial 
in frequency, lost work-hours and expense. the American Petroleum lastitute. 
hydraulics, he can get from Denison’s 
This is preventable waste that may be costing your company far ; 
full staff of design engineers. They’‘re 
more than you suppose. 
specialists, too. And all these men—in the 
May we suggest that you route the check list below to someone field and in the plant—are experts in 
on your staff qualified to make a study for you? It can cut costs, im- ; helping industry find new ways to trim 
prove employee relations. must be advanced to the point costs... simplify hydraulic systems... 


° where it can be used yerha s to combine two or more roduction steps 
Guide to Hand Protection Study 


into one quick operation or sequence ... 
How many cases of dermatitis or hand injury which gloves might have , , 
prevented did we have in 1953? (Report lost time and medical expense.) ea in the manutacture of such out to shrink scrap losses, slash labor 
things as plastics, or as another 
source of energyy for electric and and die life, and rout other profit-stealers 


In order that people everywhere 
can begin to benefit, atomic energy 


improve the refining of petroleum, 
or even attain automation that goes all- 


Have we recently analyzed a// jobs to determine the hand risks for which 


glove protection is indicated? 
propulsive power. Chese are jobs you may now have to combat. 


Are these risk situations classified as to type: (1) rough work where for private industry—using its own Wherever you think or hope oil hy- 
hands are subject to cuts or abrasions; (2) work in harmful liquids or research and engineering teams— draulics might do a better job of meeting 
chemicals; (3) protection of delicate parts, assemblies from perspiration? , 1 your needs for controlled power, mo- 
tion, or pressure, call in your Denison 
field engineer. He’s keenly interested in 
might well mean that they would helsing without yeu. 


Have we surveyed available gloves and tested not be accomplished at all, for after 
them on the job to be sure of most protection at 


best cost? 


and using its own capital. To leave 
Have gloves been fitted to the jobs, to provide all 


this up to Government alone 


@ Denison makes the famous Multipress in 

one-ton to 75-ton capacities. Also pumps, 
; aa fluid motors, controls, and valves for all 
Very helpful both in your hand-hazard survey and in weapons. And from = a_ military high-pressure circuit needs within the 5000 
standpoint, we need the mutual sup- psi range. 


all, the Government's main respon- 
sibility in the atomic field is making 


choosing protective gloves is the current PIONEER 

Stanzoil catalog with its special glove-selector section’ port that private development and 

We'll be glad to mail you a copy promptly. military application can give... . . DENISON 
32 Stanzoil styles, weights The utility industry should be : 


sizes and colors 
. involved, but so should the chemi- 


MOTORS CONTROLS PRESSES 


cal industry, the transportation in- 
The PIONEER Rubber Company STANZOI dustry and certainly the oil indus- | 
try, and others. If we can estab- 

293 Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio = FA lish a national policy which will ! 


stimulate our industrial might to The DENISON Engineering Co. 
Quality Gloves for over 35 years apply this new science, then we will 1211 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Make Dock Handling A Low-Cost 
Production Line Operation 


You can reap the tremendous savings 
which accompany effortless, straight- 
line flow across your shipping docks. 


ADJUST-A-DOCKS are instantly 
raised or lowered to meet the level 
of any over-the-road truck or rail car. 
Note these unique construction and 
operating features. 
Full- raising 4) Unique bridge de- 
lowering, sign compensates 
et lO by push for truck bed slop- 
button is instan- ing either to right 
taneous. or left. 


rounded layover 5) DOCK has its own 
arms provide ver- power unit which 
tical compensation is easily acces- 
for truck spring sible, economical 
deflection. to maintain. 


3) Ruggedly construc 6) Models available 


ted to resist dead, with 10,000 and 
live and impact 20,000 capacities, 


loads, Surfaced become part of 
with checkered dock when not in 
plate. use. 


Now, When You Can’t Adjust Your 
Docks Because of Lack of Space, 
You Can Adjust Your Trucks 


Here is a unit that is set into the 
pavement in front of the dock and 
by means of a heavy-duty electric 
hydraulic system, it adjusts each 
vehicle to dock height; its capacity, 
40,000 Ibs. 


Here’s How It Works 


IT LOWERS 
W rite today for this 
free, informative 
booklet, illustrat. 
ing and describing 
the revolutionary 
Rowe Adjust-A- 
Dock and Adjust- 
A-Truck, 


2534-S Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland Ohio 


D 


be making real progress. If, instead, 
we keep all of this in a Govern- 
ment monopoly, then we will sim- 
ply be emulating the Russian way 
of doing things, and we will prob- 
ably lose trying to play their game. 
We have developed a pattern of 
industrial initiative which has no 
peer in opening up new fields, and 
this is a game at which we can win. 

By taking a hand in shaping the 
framework of the future in atomic 
energy, American industry can help 
to avoid the danger of losing our 
leadership in the field—by default. 
The possibility remains that atomic 
energy can yet turn out to be one 
of the greatest forces for peace in 
the history of mankind. 


Tariffs—for better 


or worse 


“Some people think 
they have a perma- 
nent solution.” 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, National Cash Register Co., 


before the 8th Annual Congress of 
American Industry. 


The United States has been bridg- 
ing (the dollar) gap with foreign 
economic and military aid to the 
tune of about $6 billion a year, but 
this is purely a stop-gap operation. 
It cannot be a permanent solution, 
as we all know. 

Some people think they have a 
permanent solution. They say that 
all we have to do is to lower Amer- 
ican tariffs. They say that if we did 
that other peoples could sell more 
to us and hence be able to buy more 
from us. That is true as far as it 
goes... . The customs duties ratio 
in America has declined 68 per cent 
in the last sixteen years.. We are 
already a low-tariff country. But the 
trade dollar gap still exists. 

Other people say we should have 
tree trade completely. Eliminate the 
tariffs and close the dollar gap. But 
will it? On the basis of my informa- 
tion, a complete suspension of tariffs 
which informed people admit would 
disrupt our economy, would, at the 
most, only reduce the trade deficit 
bv less than 40 per cent. Lowering 
or elimination of tariffs does not 
provide the entire answer. 


—as fast as | 


Opens up, closes up 
in less than 2 minutes. 


Sngle-Porpose 


You can fulfill your obligation to provide 
a satisfactory lunch facility without the 
expense of building and supporting an 
area exclusively for the purpose. Schieber 
equipment is proved by 16 years’ use 


from coast to coast. Sales engineers are 


located in every industrial area to consult 
with you and your architect. Let them 
demonstrate the practicability of this 
sturdy equipment. Schieber Sales Co., 
Brightmoor Station, Detroit 23, Michigan. 


Write for this booklet 
Learn the 12 advantages 
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FOR 
IMPORTANIT 


LETTERS ... to /mportant People 


n an 


typed oO 
Letters tyP 


ding in appe4 


ion i 
A good first impressi 


IBM Executive Typewriter 4 


ead a 
in readability. 


are "superior 


Depend on the 


tion and response. 


et ac 
Sete ur letters say! 


ccessfu 
> tion to what yo 


IBM to win atten 


Above are samples of three of the 
twelve available Executive type faces. 


You can SEE the difference! Standard typewriters give the same 
amount of space to every letter regardless of the width of the 
letter. On an IBM Executive, each letter takes only the space its 
width requires. Don’t your letters deserve “Executive” typing? 


IBM - 


EXECUTIVE 


*Trade Marks uaalll INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES ¢ 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS 


DUNS REVIEW 


and Modern Industry 


STRONG SUPPORTS FOR HIGH ACTIVITY 


Ture is a joke oft-told in New 

York City’s garment district about the man who 

was asked how his business fared. His reply was: 
“Terrific! But ’'m not worried.” 

Questions about the economy in general have, 
for some time, been answered in the same tenor. 
Although the annual figures for 1953 were 
mostly at all-time record levels (Compass Points 
1 to 39, pages 19 and 20), evidence that a down- 
ward adjustment was in progress accumulated 
in the latter half of the year. 

The output of goods and services reached a 
peak rate in the second quarter of 1953, subse- 
quently declining mildly (Compass Point 20). 
The physical volume of industrial production 
edged downward in the second half-year, and 
housing starts fell consistently below a year ago. 
Business sales were disappointing in the Fall 
months,falthough the Christmas trade generally 
surpassed expectations. 

None of the declines was serious in itself, but 
at a time of proposed retrenchment in Govern- 
ment spending, they added uncertainty to the 
outlook. The central problem for 1954 appeared 
to be whether the reductions in defense outlays 
would be offset by increases in non-Government 
expenditures. While the majority of the business 
analysts seemed to think the reductions would 
not be offset entirely, the difference was not 
expected to be very great, and a second-best year 
appeared a distinct possibility for 1954. 

While some cuts in armament orders had al- 
ready been effected, Government cash outlays in 
the calendar year 1953 amounted to $76.8 billion; 
this was higher than at any time since World 
War II. Cash outlays are expected to decline to 
perhaps $73.5 billion in calendar 1954. Reduc- 
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WHAT’S AHEAD... 


1954 Index Second 
1953 = 100 Half Halt 
95 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
Billions of dollars, annual rates, seasonally 
adjusted... ..... 36! 352 
90 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 124 118 
98 CONSTRUCTION 
91 HOUSING STARTS 
Thousands of Units................... 550 450 
98 RETAIL SALES 


97 DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
Billions of Dollars, annual rates, seasonally 
HELEN L. LEE PHOTOGRAPH 98 FARM INCOME 
98 EMPLOY MENT 
Millions of Persons.................... 61 60 
98 WHOLESALE PRICES 
| Index 1947-1949 108 107 
99 CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
Index 1947-1949 =100................ 114 113 


These estimates are composite of the general thinking at the start of 1954. They do not take 
into account the variety of responses to unforeseen actions on the part of our own or other ai 
Governments, or unusual patterns of behavior on the part of business men and consumers, | 
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CONSUMER 


RETAIL SALES 
| BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TOTAL 
™ DURABLES 


NONDURABLES 


1939 


194) 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 


tions in defense spending, amounting to $1 bil- 
lion a quarter, are in prospect for the next year- 
and-a-half, and there will be economies in some 
of the other phases of Government. 
Washington ofhcials have taken pains to re- 
assure business men and the public at large that 
plans have been formulated to combat any unde- 
sirably large tluctuations in business, should they 
occur. With revenues due to dip more than 
spending, and a close ceiling on the Federal 
debt, these plans seem likely to exclude any 
appreciable addition to outlays. But there are 
feasible indirect measures, such as loans at low 
rates to state and local governments for civic 
improvements, incentive taxation to stimulate 
private plant expansion, credit relaxation, and 


others under consideration. 


Consumer spending in 1954... 


seems likely to rise slightly if 
confidence in the future remains unshaken. It 
is expected that the population will increase by 
about three million in 1954; even if personal 
consumption expenditures per capita should dip 
1953's $1,400, total 
spending could rise about $3-$4 billion. This, 


slight] below consumer 

of course. is a considerably smaller increase than 
f cou lerabli I] tl 

in the past three vears, when the annual expan- 

expenditures 


nersonal consumption 


amounted to $10—514 billion. But it is roughly 
comparable $2.7 


which occurred between 1948 and 1949 in the 


with the increase of billion 


face of a 1 per cent decline in disposable per- 
sonal income. 

Consumers continued to save something over 
7 per cent of their after-tax incomes in 1953. 
This was about the same as in the preceding two 
vears, but noticeably above the proportion in 
other post-war and pre-war years. The aggregate 
liquid asset holdings of individuals reached an- 
other unprecedented high (chart on this page). 
It was thought that the rate of saving might 
drop to 5 per cent of disposable income in 1954, 
releasing perhaps $1 billion for spending. The 
reduction in income tax rates may further aug- 
ment consumers disposable funds. 

Unemployment rose slightly in the early part 


18 


CONSUMER CREDIT. 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


INSTALLMENT 


NONINSTALLMENT 


1951 


1949 


1941 1943 1945 1947 


1939 1953 


of 1954, but it was not much above 3 per cent 
of the labor force, an unusually low level. While 
the mid-Winter decline in employment was 
partly seasonal, there was an increase in factory 
lavoffs. Reductions in overtime continued to 
curtail the length of the work week. 

Consumers apparently did not feel that their 
futures were in jeopardy; gains in retail volume 
in the early weeks of 1954 were estimated at 
from 1 to 4 per cent above a year ago. The ap- 
parent success of the promotional and reduced- 
price sales surprised many retailers who had not 
expected to match last year’s volume. 

Retail sales of non-durable goods in 1954 are 
expected at least to equal those in 1953. There 
is the likelihood of a slight increase in sales of 


women's apparel, and children’s wear. 


Home furnishings sales in 1954... 


were expected to be about the 
same as in 1953, according to industry observers. 
Comfortable gains were anticipated in volume 
in such major household appliances as air con- 
ditioners, dish washers, and dryers, where the 
market-saturation point is relatively low. An 
enthusiastic response seemed likely to greet the 
introduction of color television, while the high 
price of the color sets was expected to renew the 
interest of many consumers in black-and-white 
reception. With the attainment of lower inven- 
tory-sales ratios among home furnishings dealers 
by Spring or early Summer, a slight decline in 
selling prices would probably halt. 


Business inventories... 


. were still rather high at the end 
of 1953 (Compass Points 27, 28, and 29). Pur- 
chasing agents at that time, however, were more 
optimistic about the outlook for 1954 than they 
had been for several months previously. Accord- 
ing to a survey by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, two out of three buying 
executives thought that new orders would sta- 
bilize at a high level in the first quarter of 1954 
and remain that way at least through most of 
the second quarter, although volume was ex- 


DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCCME 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


INDEX 1947-1949 = 100 
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1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 


- INDIVIDUALS’ LIQUID ASSETS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


0 
1939 1941 1943 1945 1949 1951 1953 


The moderate rise in disposable income, coupled 
with a levelling off in prices, helped to increase 
the purchasing power of consumers in 1953. 
An expansion tn retail sales, particularly durable 
goods, was encouraged by lenient credit. Al- 
though their liquid assets continued to increase, 
individuals’ equity (assets less debt) did not 
change appreciably from 1952's $290 billion. Re- 
tail sales and disposable income data are from 
the Department of Commerce; consumer credit 
from the Federal Reserve Board; consumers’ 
prices from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Asset 
holdings of individuals are from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; “individuals” include 
unincorporated businesses, as well as persons. 
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59 COMPASS FOINTS. OF BUSINESS 


ep Ouarterly figures that are significant either for their change or their lack of change from previous levels. 
Fourth quarter figures for most series are based upon preliminary estimates and incomplete data. 
Sources of the statistical series and additional information concerning the figures appear on page 24. 
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@Annual rate seasonally adjusted. 


tBeginning in 1937 tax refunds are deducted from receipts and are not inc! 
*Quarterly figures seasonally adjusted. 


uded among Cx nditures 
SSeries revised from this date. 


1 4 5 8 10 
POPULA- NAMES IN EMPLOY MENT EMPLOY- EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- CONSUL MERS'’ RETAIL WHOLESALE INDUSTRIAL Table 
TION REFERENCE Civilian MENT MENT MENT PRICES PRICES PRICES STOCK PRICE Continued 
BOOK Agricultural Nonagricultural AVERAGES 
Millions Thousands Millions Millions Millions Millions Index Index Index Dollars on Page 20 
99] 1,655 37.6 11.4 26.2 42.9 43.3 81.03 1914 
105.1 1,711 42.0 10.5 31.5 74.0 99.78 1919 
106.5 1.821 41.3 10.7 30.6 85.7 98. ] 90.04 1970 
108.5 1.927 37.7T 10.8F 26.9F 76.4 62.0 73.48 192} 
121.8 2,213 47.6 10.0 36.3 1.5 73.3 120.9 61.9 311.24 1929 
123.1 2,183 45.5 9.9 34.3 4.3 71.4 56.1 236.3 1930 
124.0 2,125 42.4 9.8 31.3 8.0 65.0 47.4 138.58 193] 
124.8 2,077 38.9 9.7 28.0 12.1 58.4 Bi 42.8 64.57 1932 
130.9 2.116 «45.8 9.3 35.6 9.5 59.4 99.0 50.1 142.66 1939 
132.0 2,156 | Re 9.5 38.0 8.1 59.9 100.6 51.1 134.74 1940 
133.2 2,171 50.4 9.1 41.3 5.6 62.9 108.3 36.8 121.82 194] 
134.7 2,156 53.8 9.3 44.5 2.7 69.7 124.9 64.2 107.20 1942 
136.5 2,027 54.5 9.1 45.4 1.1 74.0 134.0 67.0 134.8] 1943 
138.1 1.859 54.0 9.0 45.0 a 79.2 137.5 67.6 143.32 1944 
139.6 1,913 52.8 8.6 44.2 1.0 6.9 141.4 68.8 169.82 1945 
141.2 2,146 55.2 8.3 46.9 2.3 83.4 155.2 78.7 191.65 1946 
144.0 2.410 58.0 8.3 49.8 2.1 95.5 180.1 96.4 177.58 1947 
146.6 2.555 59.4 8.0 51.4 2.1 102.8 192.7 104.4 179.95 1948 
149.2 2.684 58.7 8.0 50.7 3.4 101.8 187.7 99.2 179.48 1949 
151.7 2,692 60.0 7.5 52.5 3.1 102.8 189.0 103.1 216.31 1950 
154.4 2.614 61.0 7.1 54.0 1.9 111.0 206.8 114.8 257.64 195] 
157.0 2.643 61.3 6.8 54.5 1.7 113.5 210.4 111.6 270.76 1952 
159.7 2.673 61.9 6.5 55.4 1.5 114.5 209.4 110.0 275.96 L953 
158.7 ? 665 61.0 pa 1.8 113.6 208.3 109.8 286.40 
159.3 2,663 62.0 6.8 55.2 1.5 114.1 208.6 109.5 273.00 {| omni 
160.1 2.683 62.9 7.4 55.5 1.3 114.9 210.2 110.8 68.11 wait = 
160.7 7.69] 61.6 6.4 55.3 1.5 115.2 210.6 110.0 276.32 IV 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
WEEKLY WEEKLY IMSPOSABLE DISPOSABLE CORPORATE INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC BUILDING EXPENDITURES (;ROSS Table 
HOURS \RNINGS PERSON AL INCOME PRODI ‘CTION WE R PE RMITS FOR PLANI _& NATION AL 
Indust. Workers Indust. Workers INCOME Per Capita AFTER TAXES (PHYSICAL) PRODUCTION 120 Cities EFOQUIPMENT PRODUCTI ' 
ours Jollars Bilton Dollars 1953 Dollars Billion dollars Index Billions kwh Million s Billion dollars Billton dotlars on Page 20 
49.4 11.0] 33.2 894§ 1.9 33 735 38.5 1914 
46.3 22.08 63.5 934 5.7 39 lis] =O 1919 
47.4 26.30 66.8 838 3.9 4] 56.6 1.256 85.0 1920 
43.1 22.18 52.8 730 0.0 3 33.1] 1.493 + 68.2 192] 
44.2 25.03 82.5 1,057 8.4 59 116.7 2,490 9.2 103.8 1929 
42.1 23.25 73.7 975 2.5 49 114.6 1.408 7.6 90.9 1930 
40.5 20.87 63.0 925 — | .3 40 109.4 1.006 4.7 79.9 193] 
38.3 17.057 47.8 791 3 99.4 336 2.6 58.3 193? 
37.7 23.86 70.2 1 066 5.0 58 161.3 1.029 5.2 9} 3 1939 
jm: % 25.20 75.7 1.130 6.4 67 179.9 1.104 6.5 101.4 1940 
40.6 29.58 92.0 1,284 9.4 87 208.3 1,196 8.2 126.4 194] 
42.9 36.65 116.7 1.432 9.4 LO] 233.1 644 6.1 161.6 1942 
44.9 43.14 132.4 1.469 10.6 127 267.5 419 4.5 194.3 1943 
45.2 46.08 147.0 1.530 10.8 125 279.5 709 213.7 1944 
43.4 44.39 151.1 1,504 8.5 107 271.3 1.028 8.7 215.2 1945 
40.4 43.82 158.9 1,457 13.9 90) 269.6 2.089 14.8 1946 
40.4 49.97 169.5 1.387 18.5 L100 307.4 2,470 20.6 233.3 1947 
40.1 54.14 188.4 1,431 20.7 104 336.8 3.111 22.1 259.0 1948 
39.2 54.92 187.2 1.412 16.3 97 345.6 3.131 19.3 258.2 - 1949 
40.5 59.33 205.8 1,512 22./ 112 388.7 4.466 20.6 286.8 1950 
4().7 64.77 225.0 1.505 20.1 120 432.3 3.654 25.6 379 8 195] 
40.7 67.97 235.0 1.510 18.6 124 463.) 3,523 26.5 348.0 195? 
40.7 71.67 247.7 1.555 20.7 | 33* 516.9 4.034 27.0 367.0 1953 
41.0 71.48 245.40 030 1 34* 124.8 883 6.1 363.40 
40.7 71.50 247.7e 1 5600 1 36* 126.2 1,143 7.2 372.40 i] 
40.8 72.00 249 Se 1,555e¢e ?1.0¢e 1 34* 131.5 1.079 7.4 3609 Ve 
40.1 71.70 048 1.550¢ 20). Se | 3()* 134.4 929 7.0 365 IV 
tFigures for this and prior dates are from another source and are not strictly comparable with later data. 
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1914 
1919 
1920 
192] 
1929 
1930 
193] 
1932 
1939 
1940 
194] 
194? 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 
1953 
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a record o if business a ctivity 


21 
FARM 


RECEIPTS 


Million 
dollars 


22 


EXPORTS 


Million 
dollars 


IMPORTS 


Million 
dollars 


SALES 
24 


RETAIL 
SALES 


Million $ 


WHOLESALE 


SALES 


Million $ 


MANUFACTUR- 
ING SALES 


Million $ 


27 
RETAIL 


Million $ 


INVENTORIES 


INVENTORIES 


28 


WHOLESALE 
INVENTORIES 


Million $ 


MANUFACTURING 


INVENTORIES 
Million $ 


6.039 


2,114 


,789 


14,570 


7,920 


3 


904 


36.549 


60,509 


12,906 


12,606 


8,228 


8,116 


485 


5 


509 


278 


41.364 


63,659 


13,484 


32,954 


41,8977 


10,7057 


11,299 


9,241 


4 


399 


48,459 


37,814 


70,262 


4,024 


12,775 


9 050 
6.369 
4,735 


3,843 
2,424 
1,611 


41,989 
34,752 
25,013 


97,017 
42,951 
30,774 


3,497 
2.665 
2,307 


11,265 
9,105 
7,332 


8,582 


3.177 


42,042 


26,2444 


61,340 


5,285 


3,0754 


11,516 


9.056 
11,619 
16,136 
20,003 
21,153 


22,125 


4.02] 
5,147 
8.079 
12.965 
14,259 
9 S06 


46,375 
55,274 
57,212 
63,235 
70,205 
78,304 


28,919 
36,394 
41,109 
45,966 
49 828 
53,708 


70,313 
98,069 
125,158 
153,843 
165,387 
154,481 


5,819 
7,371 
7,438 
7,065 
7,105 
7,442 


3,255 
4,073 
3,830 
3,759 
3,969 
4.625 


12,873 
17,024 
19,348 
20,171 
19,578 
18,457 


| 


25,336 
30,020 
30.464 
28,129 
28,611 
3? 908 
33,417 
31,300 


9 738 
14,430 
12.653 
12,05] 
10,275 
15,030 
15,165 
15,600 


10, 
10. 


967 
714 


10,900 


102,488 
119,604 
130,521 
130,721 
143,689F 
158,223 
164,124 
171,100 


71,915 
87,263 
95,172 
88,252 


103,896§ 
113,168 
112,325 
111,800 


151,402 
191,010 
211,560 
196,997 
231,415§ 
266,460 
276,548 
303,600 


11,231 
13,372 
15,190 
14,570 


18,3044 


19,530 
19,540 
19.400 


6,606 
7,613 
7,982 
7,651 
9,561 
10,150 
10,023 
10,500 


24,620 
29,032 
31,782 
29,038 
34,176 
43,056 
43,829 
46,400 


6.883 
6,204 
8,147 


=P 10,000 


3,85] 
4,220 
3,769 
3,800 


2,783 


2,859 


676 
2.578 


39345 
43.638 
4? 643 
45.500 


26,114 
28,201 
29 33] 
28,200 


74,832 
77,821 
76,159 
74,800 


30 


32 


34 


21,967 
21,295 
22,325 
19,400 


10,432 
10,311 
10,573 
10,500 


44,551 
45.6085 
43.827 
46,400 


35 36 


39 
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LIABILITIES 
OF FAILURE | 


BUSINESS 
FAILURES 


37 
CURRENCY DEMAND ST 
OUTSIDE OF DEPOSITS 

BANKS ADJUSTED 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
Outstanding 


LOANS OF 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


FEDERAL FEDERAL 
RECEIPTS DENDETURES 
Million VUillion 


GROSS 


| 
| 

FEDERAL | 


BUSINE ‘ss LOANS 


L914 
1919 
191) 
192] 
1929 
1930 
193] 
193)? 
1939 
1940 
194] 
1942? 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1990 


dollars 


dollar ‘ 


735 


IS,515 


6.403 


5.116 


3,299 


3,440 
3.652 
4.535 


+ 
5,966 


9.183 
1 3,387 
34,187 
79.622 
95,315 
98.703 


40,027 
40.043 
42,211 
38,246 
37,045 
48,142 
62,129 
65,218 


60,703 
39 289 
33,79] 
40.057 
40.167 
44.633 
66,145 
74,607 


EBT 
Billion dollars | 


21,042 
16,973 
13.916 


12,536 


17.519 
20,591 
18.229 


17,287 275.2 


Billion Dollar: 


Billion Dollars 


Million $ 


Million 


cent 


Number 


Million $ 


13.2 


1,533 


10,082 


18,280 


357.9 


| 


22.4 


3,593 


17,624 


6,45] 


113.3 


28.1 


4,105 


19.616 


8,581 


295.1 


26.1 


17,113 


19.652 


627.4 


36.0 


3,557 


22,809 


32.0 


25.2 
20. 


3,605 
4.470 
4,669 


20,967 
17,412 
15,728 


22,909 


483.3 


26,355 
28,285 
31,822 


668.3 
736.3 
928.3 


17.2 


6,401 


29.793 


14,768 


18.8 


21.7 


19.2 
19.1 
21.6 
26.1 


7,325 
9.615 
13,946 
18,837 
23,505 
26,490 


34,945 
38,992 
48,922 
60,803 
66,930 
75,851 


13,619 
11,848 
9.405 
3,211 


809 


GQ CO 


26,730 
26,476 
26,079 
25,415 
25,398 
26,303 
27,500 
27,900 


83,314 
87,121 
85,520 
85,750 
92,272 
98,234 


101,100 


10,400 


1,129 
3,474 
5,250 
9.246 
9162 
8,058 
7,611 
8,862 


tFigures for this and prior dates are from another source and are not strictly comparable with later data. 


26,900 
27,100 
27,500 
27,900 


7.400 
97 200 
100 


104,000 


2,077 
2,207 
2,110 


2,468 


we Quarterly figures that are significant either tor their change or their lack of change from previous levels. 


Fourth quarter figures for most series are based upon preliminary estimates and incomplete data. 


tax refunds are deducted from receipts and are not included among expenditures. 
Sources of the statistical series and additional information concerning the figures appear on page 23. 


*Quarterly figures seasonally adjusted. §Serics revised from this date 


tBeginning in 1937 
®Annual rate se asonalls adjust ted 
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| 3,381 
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3 190) | | 47] 
| 9,265 100.8 
7.997 49.0 2.20 45 3 
12.696 7 31.7 
| 36.7 2.40 3() 5 
| 44.762 298./ 2.10 
11.6 38.1 = 234.6 
| 258.3 2.50 
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157.8 17.1 43.0 270 248.3 
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Billions of 
Dollars 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 


Billions of 
Dollars 


75 


| 


E SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS 


DURABLE GOODS 


DURABLE GOODS 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


DURABLE GOODS 


1950 1953 1950 1951 


pected to fall somewhat below the comparable 
1953 levels. 

Most of. the increase in inventories in 1953 
was concentrated in durable goods held by man- 
ufacturers and retailers. With a sales rise of 14 
per cent in 1953, over-all inventories of manufac- 
turers of durable goods, at a level 8 per cent 
above a year ago, did not seem out of line. But 
the inventories were predominantly in goods 
either in the process of manufacture or com- 
pleted, rather than in purchased materials; there 


Ld PRICES AND BUSINESS FAILURES 


4+ + 425 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
1952 1953 1950 1951 1953 


were indications of sluggishness in the turnover 
of consumer durables. 

Retailers of durable goods at the year-end held 
12 per cent higher stocks than a year previously, 
while 1953 sales were up about 10 per cent. 


Easy installment terms... 


... could be expected to remain very 
important in the retail selling effort, although 
installment credit outstanding might well level 


120 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 
100 
| 
THE FAILURE RATE 
1,000 BUSINESSES 
e® 
of 
e|* 
’ 
» » > 40 
PER BUSINESS FAILURE 
Thousands of Constant Ss 20 CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 
(1947-1949) Dollars 


| BACKLOGS | | 


A slackening in business’ replacement of inven- 
tories and curtailments in military buying were 
reflected in a drop in the volume of manufactur- 
ers new orders in the fourth quarter of 1953. 
After the second quarter of 1953, when manufac- 
turers sales were at a peak, new orders fell more 
sharply than shipments. Toward the close of 
1953, manufacturers new orders were about 17 
per cent below the second quarter level, while 
shipments were down about 6 per cent. To the 
extent that shipments exceeded new orders, 
backlogs declined. Unfilled orders were a par- 
ticular support to sales, as an offset for declining 
new orders, among the manujacturers of elec- 
trical machinery and transportation equipment. 
The latter were affected more than any other 
industry group by the cancellation of defense 
contracts. The figures are from the United States 
Department of Commerce; those for the fourth 
quarter of 1953 are based on estimates. 


off or decline slightly. Sales of automobiles ac- 
counted for the major part (80 per cent) of the 
increase in installment credit in 1953 (Compass 
Point 33). The consensus among automobile 
dealers was that 4.5-5.0 million new cars might 
be sold in 1954. While the manufacturers of 
automobiles more optimistically sighted sales of 
5.3-5.5 million vehicles (to compose the third- 
best sales year in history), this was still some- 
what below the 1953 volume of 6.2 million cars. 
A major Detroit steel manufacturer said that the 
high first-quarter production schedules (for a 
record 1.7 million units) announced by automo 
bile producers were unsupported by advance 
orders for steel, probably because the ready avail- 


ability of steel discouraged forward buving. 


Steel production... 


« « « Was expected to be at 85 per 
cent of capacity in the first half of 1954, 80 per 
cent in the second half. The latter rate is well 
above the break-even point and could be judged 
very comiortable by pre-war standards. For the 
first time in years, no great expansion in steel 
producing facilities was planned for 1954; obso- 
lete, high-cost plants seemed certain to be shut 
down and the newer installations operated at 
full swing. Tonnage-wise, 1954 steel output may 
fall about 8 per cent below 1953’s 111.2 million 
net tons of ingots. 

Additions to the productive facilities boosted 
the steel capacity level to 124.3 million net tons 
at the beginning of 1954; this was 6 per cent 
above a vear ago, 35 per cent above the level 
existing at the end of World War I], and 52 per 
cent above pre-war. The steel mills operated at 
an average rate of 95 per cent of capacity in 1955. 


Business men’s expectations... 


were rather optimistic for the 
second quarter of 1954. Some 78 per cent of the 
executives interviewed in the latest Dun & Brap- 
STREET survey of business men’s. opinions about 
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the second-quarter outlook thought that their 
sales would be as high as, or higher than, a year 
ago. This was a somewhat smaller proportion 
than in previous surveys, but still a healthy 
majority. 

It was the opinion of 33 per cent of the execu- 
tives that their inventories at the end of the 
second quarter would be below a year ago; 20 
per cent expected an increase, and 47 per cent 
no change. Among the manufacturers of durable 
goods, higher inventories were expected by 20 
per cent, lower inventories by 34 per cent. Retail- 
ers who expected to pare their stocks 34 per 
cent) were somewhat more numerous than those 


who expected to increase them. 


Higher net profits... 

. than last year were expected in 
the second quarter of 1954 by 37 per cent of the 
executives, while 21 per. cent thought there 
might be a decline. Stability in selling prices 
seemed likely with 68 per cent of the executives 
expecting no change and the remainder about 
equally divided between expecting an increase 
or a decrease. 

That there would be no change from a year 
ago in the number of their employees in the 
second quarter of 1954 was the opinion of 80 per 
cent of the executives. 

A higher volume of new orders than a year 
d2O0 Was expected for the second quarter ot 1954 
by 41 per cent of the manufacturers of durable 
goods as compared with 42 per cent of the man- 


ufacturers ot non-durables. 


High construction for 1954... 


‘ seemed assured notwithstanding 
a contraction both in business’ plans for plant 


expansion (variously expected to range from 2 to 


Building permit values, which precede by several 
months the actual volume of construction, ex- 
ceeded the year-ago level for the fifteenth month 
in a row in December, 1953, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. For the fourth quarter of 1953, 
they were 9 per cent above the corresponding 1952 
level, presaging high construction activity in the 
early part of 1954. The formation of between 
900-950,000 new families is expected in 1954, 
about the same as in the preceding year and a con- 
siderable market both for new housing and for 
household goods. Many manufacturers plan to 
increase their competitive advantage by develop- 
ing new products and reducing costs through the 
investment in new plant and equipment. This 
may offset to a large extent reductions in orders 
and production which could result from an at- 
tempt to reduce inventories in some lines. The 
production index is from the Federal Reserve 
Board; construction data from the BLS. 


5 per cent below 1953’s record level), and a con- 
tinued dip in new home building. Another up- 
surge in commercial construction was expected 
to offset most of the reduction planned for the 
detense and allied industries. 

Housing starts seemed likely to total about 
one million units for 1954, down about 9 per 
cent from 1953 and 28 per cent below the all- 
time peak of 1.4 million in 1950. Private spend- 
ing for new homes may dip about 7 per cent 
from the 1953 level, according to estimates pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It was 
thought, however, that additions and alterations 
for existing houses might increase almost 20 per 
cent, reflecting the growth in families as well as 
a need for rehabilitation. Some 67 per cent of 
the existing dwellings are believed to be at least 
20 years old, while 50 per cent are more than 
30 years old. 

Spending for new construction in 1953 reached 
a record $34.8 billion, the highest volume re- 
corded in the 39 years for which data are avail- 
able. It was a peak vear in terms of the physical 
volume of building, too; after adjustment for 
price changes, volume was about 5 per cent 


above the preceding vear’s level. 


A dip in farm income... 


might result from the acreage 
limitations on the planting of some of the major 
crops and the consequent reduction in farm mar- 
ketings (Compass Point 21). The prices received 
for farm products are not expected to change 
appreciably and it is thought that the farmer's 
net income in 1954 might differ very little from 
the $12.5 billion in 1953. It is interesting that 
the Dun & Brapstreet Wholesale Food Price 
Index advanced in mid-January to the highest 
level in 31 months. The rise was the tenth in as 
many weeks, the sharpest in more than six years. 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT OUTLAYS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


19939 "45. °46 ‘47 “436 °S2 1956 


First Quarter, Annual Rate, Seasonally adjusted 


If farm prices and income are steady in 1954, 
the farmers may feel encouraged to increase 
their purchases of durable goods. While they 
feel that competition in 1954 may be the severest 
they have experienced since pre-war, farm equip- 
ment manufacturers think that farmers have the 
wherewithal to buy new equipment if they so 
desire. The uncertainty in farm areas has been 
reflected in a rural expansion in savings and 
purchases of savings bonds. 


The near-term outlook... 


.. seemed potentially bright for the 
more efficient and aggressive enterprises. Al- 
though the views among well-known economists 
varied from extremes of pessimism to extremes 
of optimism, the more usual opinion, also com- 
mon among business executives, was that over- 
all activity in 1954 might fall slightly below that 
in 1953. While an increase in business failures 
seemed probable, it was thought unlikely that 
distress merchandise would appear in such vol- 
ume as to depress the general price level. Gov- 
ernment policies could be expected to encour- 
age the maintenance of high employment. 


CONSTRUCTION VOLUME 


Hundred Thousands of 
-— Constant (1947-1949) Dollars 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Physical, not dollar, volume 
index, 1947-1949 = 100 
Scale at left 


HOUSING STARTS 
Ten Thousands of Units 


Scale at left 


CONSTRUCTION AND 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954t 


$1954 figures ore estimated 
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CANDID INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM WHITE, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Mr. White, what does New York Central mean by 


Quality Railroad Service? 


It means a lot of things. but boiled down in a few 
words: It is transportation that is enjoyable, dependable 
and efficient. [t means you can TRAVEL or SHIP via 

NEW YORK CENTRAL and forget your transportation 
problems. If there is any worrying to do, let us do it. 


Of course, to us railroaders, it’s complex. 
For QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE involves 
thousands of items—from courtesy to safety— 
from good track on the Water Level Route to 
maintenance of Central’s 165,000 freight cars, 


9,000 passenger cars, and 3.000 locomotives. 


It calls for quality in men—men who are ready, 
able and willing to serve our customers right—because 
they know that our customers make our jobs possible. 
For, whether he’s in the engine cab or signal tower, 
at the freight house or the dispatcher’s desk, 

it’s the railroader who makes the Railroad. 


QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE never 
means excuses or buck-passing when the going 
gets tough. It’s always looking for ways to do 
the job as promised and expected, regardless 
of difficulties. Transportation WELL DONE 

is what we mean by QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE 
on New York Central. 


ew York Central 


N.Y.C. Means Q.R.S. 


uality 


RAILROAD SERVICE 
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For coding labels... 
it counts a lot! 


The Tickometer, a very accurate counting 
machine, can be equipped optionally to mark, 
imprint or “rubber stamp,” while counting. 
Food and drug firms, for example, use it to code 
product labels. Others use it to date-stamp and 
endorse checks and other items—at speeds up to 
1,000 a minute! 


Thousands of firms, in many different lines 
of business, use the Tickometer to count sales 
slips, coupons, tags, invoices, tickets—-practically 
anything made of paper. Wherever they use it, 
they find that it not only saves the time and 
work required by hand-counting—but makes 
results available eight to ten times faster. And 
it’s so accurate, banks use it to count currency. 


Rented, rather than sold, the Tickometer 
requires no capital investment. Pitney-Bowes 
service is available from 201 locations, coast to 
coast. Ask the nearest PB office for a demonstra- 
tion or send coupon for free illustrated booklet 
and folder, ‘“T'welve Case Studies of Savings.” 
These case studies show the remarkable results 
achieved in the counting and/or marking of 
paper forms by many Tickometer users. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Tickometer 


Counting & Imprinting Machines 


\ Made by the originators of 
the postage meter... offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada, 


INc. 
1537 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send Tickometer booklet Send case studies 


Name 


Address 


Sources of the Statistical Data 


CENSUS Porutation: U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, mid-period estimates of total 
population including armed forces overseas— 
2. NAMES IN REFERENCE Book: Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. annual totals from July Book, 
other from Book nearest the end of the 
quarter. 


EMPLOYMENT 3. Civitan’ Emptoy- 
MENT: U.S. Bureau of the Census, data prior 
to 1929 from National Industrial Conference 
Board; monthly averages of noninstitutional 
population 14 years of age and over who 
were at work, temporarily absent because of 
sickness, strike, or vacation, or with instruc- 
tions to report for work within 30 days—4. 
AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT: U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, data prior to 1929 from 
National Industrial Conference Board; 
monthly averages of those employed in agri- 
culture—5. NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT: 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, data prior to 
1929 from National Industrial Conference 
Board; monthly averages of those employed 
outside of agriculture—6. UNEMPLOYMENT: 
U. S. Bureau of the Census; monthly aver- 
ages of those not at work but looking for 
work, also includes those who would have 
sought work except for temporary illness, 
belief that no work existed, or waiting to 
return from an indefinite lay-off 


PRICES 7. Consumers’ Prices: U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; Revised series; aver- 
age cost of some 300 goods and services pur- 
chased by moderate income families, a: 
per cent of the 1947-1949 level—8&. RETAIL 
Prices: U. S. Office of Business Economics, 
based upon data collected by other Govern- 
ment agencies; average prices at retail stores 
as a per cent of the 1935-1939 level—9. 
WHOLESALE Prices: U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; average wholesale prices of some 
2,000 items as a per cent of the 1947-1949 
level—10. INpusTrRIAL Stock Prick AVvER- 
AGES: Dow-Jones & Company; daily average 
of the prices of 30 industrial stocks 


INCOME 11. Weexty Hours: U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; average workweek 
tor production workers, includes hours 
worked in overtime.—12. WEEKLY EARNINGS 
oF INDusTRIAL Workers: U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics; average for production workers 
before any payroll deductions, reflects length 
of work week and hourly earnings—13. D1s- 
POSABLE PERSONAL INcoME: U. S. Office of 
Business Economics; personal income re- 
maining after deduction of taxes and of non- 
tax payments to government such as fines, 
licenses—14. DisposasLe INCOME PER CapPI- 
ra, 1953 Compiled by dividing 
Series 13 by the items in Series 1 and adyust- 
ing results for changes in Consumers’ Prices, 
Series 7—I15. Corporate Prorits AFTER 
Taxes: U. S. Office of Business Economics; 
total corporate profits after deducting all tax 
liabilities 


PRODUCTION 16. Inpustriat Propuc- 
rion (PuysicaL): Federal Reserve Board; 
average physical volume of manufacturing 
and mining output as a per cent of the 1947- 
1949 level—17. Power Propuc- 
TION: Federal Power Commission; total pro- 
duced by utilities and industrial establish- 


ments excluding hotels, office buildings, and 
other commercial establishments—18. ButLp- 
ING Permits, 120 Crries: Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc.; total value of permits issued in 120 re- 
porting cities—19. ExpENDITURES FOR PLANT 
AND EquipMENT: U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion; totals for private industry excluding 
agriculture-—20. Gross NATIONAL Propuct: 
U. S. Office of Business Economics; total 
market value of all goods and services pro- 
duced by the economy before any deduc- 
tions for depreciation 


SALES 21. Farm Income: U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; total receipts from 
farm marketings, CCC loans, and Govern- 
ment payments—22. Exports: U. S. Bureau 
of the Census; total of all merchandise—23. 
Imports: U. S. Bureau of the Census; total 
of all merchandise—24. Reram Sates: U. S. 
Office of Business Economics and Bureau of 
the Census; data prior to 1929 from Kuznets 
“National Income and Its Composition’; 
total sales of all retail stores—25. Wuo.e- 
SALE SaLes: U. S. Office of Business Eco- 
nomics; total sales of all wholesalers—26. 
MANUFACTURING SaLes: U. S. Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, data prior to 1929 from 
Kuznets “National Income and Its Composi- 
tion’’; total of all manufacturers’ sales 


INVENTORIES 27. INvENTortEs: 
U. S. Office of Business Economics; book 
value at end of period—28. WHOLESALE IN- 
VENTORIES: U. S. Office of Business Eco- 
nomics; book value at end of period—29, 
MANUFACTURING INVENTORIES: U. S. Office 
of Business Economics; data prior to 1929 
from Kuznets “‘National Income and Its 
Composition”; book value at end of period 


FEDERAL 30. Feperat Receipts: U. S. 
Treasury Department; annual totals are for 
fiscal years, quarterly totals are for calendar 
quarters—31. FeperaL ExpeNnpirure: U, S. 
Treasury Department; annual totals are for 
fiscal years, quarterly totals are for calendar 
quarters—31. FeperaL Expenpirures: U, S. 
Treasury Department; annual figures are at 
end of fiscal years, quarterly figures are at 
end of calendar quarters 


FINANCE 33. Consumer Crepir: Federal 
Reserve Board; total consumer credit out- 
standing at end of period—34. Loans oF 
CoMMERCIAL Banks: Iederal Reserve Board; 
volume of loans outstanding from all com- 
mercial banks at end of period—35. Cur- 
RENCY OursipE or Banks: Federal Reserve 
Board; volume outstanding at end of period 
—36. Deposits Apyustep: Federal 
Reserve Board; total at end of period exclud- 
ing interbank and Government deposits and 
cash items in the process of collection—37. 
CoMMERCIAL Loan Rates: Federal Reserve 
Board: annual rates on short-term loans in 
19 cities including New York. 


FAILURES 35. Business Fau_ures: Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.; total number of industrial 
and commercial failures—39. LIABILITIES OF 
Fartures: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; total cur- 
rent liabilities excluding long-term publicly 
held obligations 
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1. Why tie up huge capital in the purchase 


of your trucks? Let Hertz 


your capital for other company needs. 


4. Trucks engineered to 


your exact needs, Hertz engineers your trucks 
to proper specifications. Paints them as you 
wish to look as your own. 


7. For rush periods or peak loads, Hertz 
can supply you with extra trucks whenever 
you need them... as long as you need them. 


MENTAL 
SYSTEM 


WORLOS LARGEST 


f 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your nearest Hertz station. i a RTZ Truck- Rental SYSTEM 


buy them! Use 


will furnish new ones. 


GAS 


suit you. For 


thing but the driver. 


Hertz Truck-Lease Service is most flexible. You may use 
all or any of the above benefits, according to your needs. 
If you prefer others which are not shown, Hertz will pro- 
vide them too. 

Hertz serves every type of business. Among Hertz cus- 
tomers are manufacturers, wholesalers, distributors, 
retailers .. . restaurants, laundries, cleaners, department 
stores, grocers, specialty shops, etc. 


2. If you now have trucks Hertz will buy 
them at mutually agreed prices... and lease 
them to you. If your trucks are too old, Hertz 


5. We supply gasoline, oil—al! necessar 
Y 
accessories: tires, anti-freeze, etc.—every- tection. 


8. You save bookkeeping expense. In- 
stead of many individual bills for hundreds 
of items ... you get only one bill from Hertz. 


W! Get all the benefits of truck 
without 


3. Hertz maintains all trucks. We garage 
them, wash them, repair them, keep them 
always in top condition for daily dependable 
service. 


6. Insurance furnished also for your pro- 
Policies drawn to your satisfaction, 
through your agent or broker, if you prefer. 


9. With Hertz Truck Lease Service your 
trucks are always in fine condition, clean, smart- 
looking ...add prestige to your company. 


Hertz—the world’s largest truck and passenger car rental 
organization—has a 30-year record of customer satisfac- 
tion. You will find it pays to lease or rent trucks from Hertz. 
For folder giving complete information call your local 
Hertz station or write or phone Hertz Truck-Rental 
System, Department H24, 218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. No obli- 
gation, of course. 
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GATX tank car service station 


‘ 
| | | | 


GATX tank cars travel practically everywhere in the U.S.A. and are never more than a few hours 
away from "home base." They carry every kind of liquid that can be shipped in bulk. Some spend 
their whole working lives carrying a single commodity, often for one company. Others—general 
service cars—haul a wide variety of commodities. With the miles they travel and the loads they 


haul, their maintenance becomes a job for tank car experts. 


At more than 30 General American repair shops strategically located throughout the country the 
47,000 GATX tank cars get their periodic steam—cleaning, lubrication, maintenance and 
inspection. Since these cars were designed and built by General American, its shops are best 
qualified to service them. Specialized equipment and parts inventories used in building more 
than 200 types of tank cars are also available for the repair and maintenance of the GATX fleet. 


A background of over 50 years of operating railroad cars and shops helps General American give 
Shippers the flexibility in types of cars, specialized engineering and an experienced traffic 
department needed for dependable transportation of bulk liquids. 


Car repair shops GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
throughout the U.S. A. | 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
q y Offices in principal cities : 
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PHOTO VISIT 


To whip up enthusiasm for project, 
these newsboys (local students) burst 
in on an Evansville business men's 
dinner. Project was triggered by sur- 
vey showing one-third of the stu- 
dents planned to hunt jobs elsewhere. 


GETTING A FRIENDLY GRIP 


on your future employees : 


agers elsewhere who wish to develop their own 


Fiver SINCE industrial 


dustry is the first career data written from a 
homemade career book. 


managers of Evansville, Ind., produced a text- 
book to show local high-school students the job 
opportunities that exist in their own home town, 
inquiries have poured into The Evansville Man- 
ufacturers & Employers Association from business 
men in other cities also anxious to keep in good 


local viewpoint, and has back of it two years 
of careful planning. 

Here’s a photo outline of the highlights of 
that planning to guide anyone in a similar proj- 
ect. The book has 192 pages, 104 pictures, and 
was the special responsibility of the Association’s 


In Evansville, 7,500 copies (one for each stu- 
dent) went to the schools, plus 500 which be- 
came part of the social-science departments’ 
libraries. Freshmen use the 500 as _ textbooks 
in a ten-week course. A Technical Committee 


condition their source of to-morrow’s work force. Public Relations Division. H. F. Williams, Jr., checked the book for accuracy, a_ Public 3 
Your Career Opportunities in Evansville In- the Division’s director, will co-operate with man- School Editorial Board for educational content. f 

Data collecting: giant questionnaire was answered, returned in one week by —_ Evansville businessmen look at the result of their project: An illustrated, a 
manager of each industrial firm. Questionnaire, containing 285 key-job 192-page book telling high-school students of career opportunities tn “ 
descriptions was based on material derived from survey of 30 pilot plants. their own community. All of city’s 200 industrial plants co-operated. hi 
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The “big six’? of plastics 
(styrene, phenolics, cellu- 
losics, vinyls, aminoplasts and 


polyethylene) are 


“modern 


design materials” for 


Air Conditioners 
Automatic Washers 
Dishwashers 
Electrical Appliances 
Floor Coverings 
Furniture 

Freezers 
Home Furnishings 
Housewares 

Lamps 

Mixers 

Radios 
Refrigerators 
Stoves 

Television Sets 
Toasters 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Wall Tile 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


OUR. PRODU! 


Higher incomes, a higher standard of living, new 
leisure time, and new social patterns have changed 
consumer needs and desires radically in recent 
years. Today consumers are demanding new kinds 
of products—“modern products for modern 
living’ — mostly unknown or in primitive form ten, 
twenty years ago. 

This tremendous demand for new and better 
products is leading alert manufacturers to take a 
continuing second look at their products... and 
the materials from which they are made. For 
example, modern research by Monsanto constant- 


Name & Title 


ly provides industry with new plastic materials 
with which to keep one-jump ahead of rapidly- 
changing consumer demands. 

In the past year alone, Monsanto has added 
20 new formulations to its “big family” of high- 
quality plastic raw materials. Perhaps one of these 
—or another Monsanto plastic—can help you, too, 
produce better, faster selling products at lower 
cost. Write today for complete information. Also, 
you ll want to send for Monsanto’s new report 
to management: “Outside Design Influence Sets 
Style of Consumer Items.” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1401, Springfield 2, Mass. 
Please send me your new management report: ‘“‘Outside Design Influence Sets Style of Consumer Items.” 


Company 


Address 


City, Zone, State 
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FUTURE EMPLOYEES 


continued 


Winning teachers’ approval: First phase of a included this industry- 
? 


education day which a thousand teachers attended; and setting up a five- 
member Public School Editorial Board to evaluate the educational content. 


Winning students’ interest: *“ Vocational-guidance material bores young- 
sters,’’ teachers warned. One way to unbore them proved to be series of ra- 
dio shows featuring outstanding students from each of the high schools. 


Pictures like this, of local students who wanted to take plant tours, were 
displayed by the Association in likely places, such as the local home show, 


to stimulate Evansville parents’ interest in the career textbook project. 


- 


¢ A 
is important 
one, 
Specify Bishop Stainless Steel Tubing ‘ 
When crucial delivery dates mean a profit 2 
or a loss, specify Bishop because you can 2 
depend on Bishop delivery dates for quality Z 
stainless steel tubing in small diameters P 


(.008”-1” O.D.). 


Yes, Bishop, master craftsmen of precious 
metals since 1842, and the first American 
company to successfully draw small 
diameter stainless steel tubing, can assure 
meeting your delivery dates with the finest 


quality stainless steel tubing you can buy. 


Next time, particularly if delivery is im- 
portant to you, specify Bishop and be sure! 


B J. BISHOP & CO. Platinum Works 


24 Stainless Steel Division, Malvern, Penna. 
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The complete line of Wellington Sears ducks has found “Oceanic” harvester duck is a specially constructed Wellington Sears chafer duck is a strong cotton rein- 
exciting, new functional use in canvas architectural ap- fabric for use in conveyor belts on agricultural machin- forcing fabric used in tire construction nearest the rim 
plications for our ‘‘new era of living.” ery where strength and durability are required. for strength and abrasion resistance. 


NEW “FIBER-ENGINEERED” FABRICS 
FILTER OUT PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Wellington Sears has met the needs of the chemical 
and processing industries for highly specialized filtra- 
tion operations with many new developments in filter 
fabrics “engineered” for the purpose. 

Each of the various textile fibers, whether natural 
or man-made, has its own virtues that are suitable for 
varied end-uses. Nylon, for example, is extremely tough 
and durable. Filament nylon filter cloth is so smooth 
that filter cake drops away easily without costly scrap- 


ing. Acrylic fibers have excellent acid resistance and 
are enormously valuable for fabrics used in electro- 
plating and other special processes. Cotton’s natural 
physical and economic advantages solve a variety of 
filtration problems. 

Marvelous as these fibers are, they must still be made 
into fabrics. Engineering them to est advantage calls 
for intensive effort in the laboratories and mills—pains- 
taking work for us, but rewarding to you. It is an ap- 
proach that we try to bring to all of our fabrics and all 


of your needs. 


For your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry’—24 pages 
of facts on fabric development and application—write Wellington 
Sears Co., Dept. F-4, 


For These and Other Industries 


Rubber Abrasive Petroleum 
Automotive Chemical Mining 
Fabric Coating Food Processing Ceramics 


Plastics Sugar Refining Farm Machinery 
Canvas Products | Laundry 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wellington Sears Offers Many Varieties of These Fabrics 
Cotton Duck Chafer Fabrics 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industr y Drills, Twills and Sateens Synthetic Fabrics 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. Automobile Headlining Airplane & Balloon Cloth 
Industrial & Laundry Sheeting Fine Combed Fabrics 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DETROIT Bonded (Non Woven) Fabrics 


LOS ANGELES * NEW ORLEANS * PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO ° ST. LOUIS 
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~FUTURE EMPLOYEES 


continued 


Here is structure of the book. It was explained in this form to local person- 
nel directors. To keep book from being dull reading, the editorial approach 
of writers was the four S’s—sights, sounds, smells, significance of jobs. 


Other devices to catch reader interest: These two youngsters posed for a 
photo series to illustrate first chapter. An index relates key Evansville jobs 
to similar ones in Armed Forces to help students tie in with service careers. 
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moves mountains of work! 


Paperwork moves at double speed when your 
organization is equipped with a P-A-X Business 
Telephone System. That’s because, with P-A-X, 
the facts are only seconds away! 


Let’s look at the P-A-X idea of automatic inside 
telephone service—it’s potent with manpower 
savings! With a turn of the P-A-X dial, your 
people can reach each other anywhere... give 
or get facts and instructions instantly .. . stay 
at their posts working, instead of walking and 
waiting to get a job done. 


Everyone saves time and energy — cuts confusion 
and errors. Routines hum along smoothly, and 
emergencies can be dealt with quickly when 
P-A-X unites the efforts of an entire organization. 


Thousands of companies have found that P-A-X 
telephones speed up work flow and hold down 
overhead. To get the facts, write: Automatic 
Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 7, Lllinois. 


FOR EXECUTIVE 
CONVENIENCE 


A special “Executive 
Direct-Line’’ unit, 
which gives two-way 
loudspeaker conversa- 
tion at the flick of a 
switch, can be sup- 
plied with any P-A-X. 
Illustrated circular 
sent on request. 


business 
‘ telephone 
“\ systems 


| " e WRITE FOR THIS USEFUL INFORMATION TODAY! 
FINANCIAL 
| Send me INSTITUTION P-A-X is used by every size and type of organi- | 
P zation. Many of these have helped prepare case 
| illustrated [_) PROCESSING PLANT studies of P-A-X in daily use. Please check the 
booklet of scHoot case studies which interest you. 
P-A-X at work ["] RAILROAD Name i 
FEBRUARY 1954 
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FUTURE EMPLOYEES 


continued 


squelch 


PENDENT 


can’t buy 
better fire protection | 
Unveiling of the book was tied in with the Association's annual dinner for 


, than IKING business men and educators at which time Evansville industry announces 
the subject of the high-school essay contest it sponsors. This was seventh. 


The NEW Viking Spray Sprinkler 


Here’s the perfect squelch for fires — The new VIKING 
Spray Sprinklers offer an improved method of fire con- 
trol. In tests VIKING Spray Sprinklers have proved 
much more efficient than conventional heads in control- 
ling fires of various types. 


Seven VIKING features give you economy with full pro- 
tection, with (1) better water distribution, (2) better 
cooling characteristics, (3) fewer sprinklers operating, 
(4) more economical use of water, (5) greater ceiling 
protection, (6) fewer sprinkler heads needed, and (7) 
VIKING Spray Sprinklers can replace conventional 
sprinklers without changing piping. 

There’s a VIKING REPRESENTATIVE as near to you 
as your telephone. He is a good man to know, because he e 
is a consultant, an engineer, and he can save you money. ae * SS wee 


Your use of the coupon below will bring you complete L As: 4 Labor Union CAP of 

casky (left), v.-p. of Central Labor Union (AF o 

information in answer 1 lem. VEER. 
to your specific problem converses with Neil Pierce, principal of Reitz High School in Evansville. 


(KING corporation 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Use this coupon. Tell us your problem. 


THE VIKING CORPORATION 
Hastings, Michigan 


I want more information about VIKING Spray Sprinklers. 


Company Name 


Name 


Present sprinkler system is 


Buildings needing protection are Judging the essay contest, the subject of which quite naturally turned out 
to be career planning. Some 3,100 students (about 45 per cent of schools 
enrollment) were interested enough to compete for the $1,150 in prizes. 
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tubular steel 
vertical members 


MAKES SAFER AND STRONGER! 


diagonally-placed 
“spider-webbing” braces 


reinforcing channels extend die-formed roof bows, steel roof 
full length of each side on 24-inch centers panels 


strong longitudinal 
channel members 
and floor supports 


heavy panels and 
frame rail skirts riveted 
to body front 
and sides 
die-formed 


cross members 
boxed, gusseted 
and reinforced 


sheet steel 
insulated 
engine housing 


Ability of Fageol Vans to carry MORE PAY- 
LOAD in trucks of shorter over-all length—their 
greater strength and safety —lies in Fageol inte- 
gral design and construction. 

The entire Van, including the body, is built as 
one unit. Every upright and cross member is part 
of the truck itself, thus creating maximum strength 
and safety in a vehicle which weighs from 700 to 
3,500 lbs. less than other trucks. And—because 
engine and driver’s compartment occupy only 4 ft. 
of the over-all truck length, 200 to 500 cubic ft. 
MORE space (than in conventional trucks) is 
available for payload. A.8805 


~ 


... today’s best truck investment—more payload in 
a truck of shorter over-all length. 


FAGEOL VANS are sold by all 
International Dealers and Branches 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER for information write to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER MOTOR TRUCK SALES DEPT. 


18O NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ° CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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LOOKING INTO THE FACTS 
_,. LEADS INEVITABLY TO MAGCOA 


This light-weight HEAVY-DUTY 
MAGCOA DOCKBOARD 
is a Better Investment... and here’s why 


1. Made for this Specific Span—You know the problem of bridging car-dock and 
truck-dock spans. No problem in this case: the Magcoa representative specified the 


exact size Dockboard for this span. 


2. Made for this Specific Turning Radius—This is a narrow dock. The lift truck's 
turning radius could have presented a problem—but didn't. This Magcoa Dockboard 
flares out just enough for this narrow dock... permits part of the turn to be made 
while the truck is on the board. 
Made for this Specific Truck and its Load—As you know, the weight of different 
handling equipment and loads varies considerably. No problem here: this Dockboard 
was made for the specific weight requirements of this company's equipment with top 


capacity loads, 


Quick Delivery—Long Life—Low Net Cost—Ordinarily you'd assume that equipment 
designed for specific requirements would get a premium price or take longer to manu- 
facture. No problem on that score: Every Magcoa Dockboard is manufactured on a mass- 
production basis; and, if there is sometimes a price differential, it can be checked off as 
negligible compared to the greater long time value you get in a Dockboard that fits 


your specific needs. 


Safety, Economy, Efficiency Features—Only Magcoa gives you all these features: 
(1} rounded curb-ends for safer turns, (2) quarter-round safety curbs that protect tires while 
preventing run-offs, (3) comfortable one-piece hand holds for safe lifting and positioning, 


Another “tough” bridgeplate problem 


solved quickly and permanently by a 


Mcgcoa Dockboard. 


(4) angled crown that keeps edges flush on floors, 
(5) rounded edge beveling that saves tires, equip- 
nent, loads, and (6) rugged safety spans for 
extra strength and elimination of slipping. 


Magcoa Service—At Your Service—lIf your 
Dockboard needs repair because of abuse or 
misuse, Magcoa Service is at your service—to 
put your equipment in good working order, in 
short order! 

Looking into the Facts is the title of our new 
facts file. It's loaded with information you ought 
to have to make a sound Dockboard investment 
... and it’s yours for the asking. At the same time, 
look into the new Magcoa Portable Yard Ramp. 
It's a rugged, high-speed loading dock... where 
and when you want it. 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


MATERIALS HANDLING DIV., EAST CHICAGO 9, IND. — Representotives in Principal Cities 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


NEW YORK 20, 

30 Rocketetier Plaza 
PHILADELPHIA 18, 
2001 Southampton Ave, 
WASHINGTON 5, D. 
Walker Bidg. 
HOUSTON 

7657 Moline St. 

LOS ANGELES 34, 
8922 W. 25th St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, 
Russ Bidg. 


Please send: []) Dockboard Facts File © Portable Yard Ramp Literature 


Name & Title_ 


Company 


City-Zone- State 


LETTERS 6 & 


RING IN THE OLD 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Your article in the December 
1953 issue regarding the new service 
for manutacturers which researches 
the likes and dislikes of youth is 
really a subject that is “old hat”— 
and has been for ten years. 

Our organization, Gilbert Youth 
Research, started out ten years ago 
to probe the likes and dislikes of 
this young market through youth 
interviewers. 

This letter to the editor is not 
sent to discredit Mr. Rand’s ability 
as a public relations man, but, only 
to set it straight in the minds of 
those many manufacturers who 
have been and are aware of our de- 
velopment and of our top position 
in this industry... . 

Eugene Gilbert 
President 
Eugene Gilbert & Co. 


RATIOS 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Sir: 

In the December issue of Dun’s 
Review AND Mopern INpbustTry, we 
have read with interest the article 
by Mr. R. A. Foulke on Important 
Ratios for various manufacturing 
lines. 

We would like to send a copy of 
the article to an Italian steel struc- 
tural fabricator who is a customer 
of our bank and who may be inter- 
ested in the ratios concerning his 


particular industry. Therefore, we 
shall appreciate it if you will kindly 


have mailed to us such an extra 
copy of the December issue. 

We would like to add that, if in 
computing such particular ratios 
Mr. Foulke should have made use 
of information contained in the 
ofhcial statements of various Amer- 
ican steel fabricating corporations, 
we should appreciate being told the 
names of any of such corporations. 
Indeed by securing a printed copy 
that may be available of an ofh- 
cial statement we might give our 
friends an example of how Amer- 
ican yearly reports are made for 
their particular industry and thus 
supplement the information § con- 
tained in your article. 

Ettore Loll 
Direttore Centrale 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 

All material used in the ratios 
strictly confidential and informa- 
tion on individual companies can- 


not be supplied. —Ed. 


MUSEUM NOTES 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

... I was greatly impressed by 
the splendid coverage given mu- 
seums as a whole in your article, 
“How to Make a Company Mu- 
seum Pay off,’ and I intended to 
write you immediately to thank you 
for your generous mention of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Museum in both 
pictures and text.... 

Our museum is doing a fair job, 
so far as attracting visitors is con- 
cerned. It can do a far better one in 
the future, with proper promotion. 


E W and 
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4 
iy TINY BUT TOUGH! A dozen luxurious features have 
won the new V.P. EDISON VoOICEWRITER its 
fe 5p unmatched popularity, including: unique Master Control, 
=~... automatic disc positioning, twice-as-accurate indexing. 
It’s Epison-engineered to take the most rugged daily desk use! 
SMALLEST, LIGHTEST! Book-shape, book-size, the handsome V.P. 
is the most carryable instrument on the market! 
You can tuck it under your arm! And ¢ nly the eep” permits ent 
transcribing as well as dictating ...a complete dictation service in one!! Honors! The amazing Epison V.P. has 
won the Audio Engineering Award, while - 
its styling has won for its designer the Na- 
tional Designers’ Institute Medal. Make 
TWICE AS USEFUL! Cross-town or this prize-winning performer your per- 
cross-country, the versatile V.P. slips sonal dictating instrument! 
right into your bag or briefcase . . . goes home 7 
with you... or on trips... to meetings or 
conferences! It’s a double-duty marvel, years 
ahead of the field... yet priced below it! ; 
Q Edison. } 
INCORPORATEDO 
12-page full ACTION ON THE Go! 
ust Clip coupon to your letterhead and sign. Te 
der E phone local Epison, 72 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
representative listed under EDIPHONE ~ TER. 
P O.K., send me “‘GET ACTION ON THE GO!”"—no obligation. 
NAME TITLE 4 
ADDRESS 
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Put Your Textile Problem in These 


~Shimleing, Hands 


You’ve known people who seem to “think with their hands”... 
so swift are they to follow thought with dexterous action. Here at 
Schlegel we place great value on “thinking hands” . . . the highly- 
trained hands of Schlegel’s textile engineers . . . the skilled hands 
of Schlegel’s textile craftsmen. 


When you outline an industrial textile requirement to Schlegel, 
our “thinking hands” go to work — experimenting and designing 
and testing with modern textile equipment — until we are able to 
present not merely a plan, but a completed product. A product 
created to meet your specific needs — and capable of being pro- 
duced in volume in Schlegel’s own plants. 


Do industrial textiles enter into your company’s plans for tomor- 
row? Schlegel’s research and production facilities, backed by 68 years 
of experience, are at your service. We cordially invite your inquiry. 


MANUFACTURING 
Industriol Textiles Since 1885 
ROCHESTER 7, N.¥.¢ OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


COMPANY 


For the AUTOMOTIVE industry — Schlegel certified woven wool pile lining, weathercord, assist straps, 
robe rails, and other textile interior trim e For the AIRCRAFT, RAILROAD, and SHIPBUILDING industries 
— wool pile lining in metal-contained channels ¢ For HOMES and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS — Schlegel 
Adjusto-Seal weatherstripping « For the MEDICAL SUPPLY, METAL and WOODWORKING, OFFICE SUPPLY, 
and RAILROAD EQUIPMENT industries, and for NATIONAL DEFENSE — various woven textile specialties. 


36 


My goal is to have a visit to the 
museum a must for every public, 
parochial, and private school child 
in Baltimore. Already five trained 
educators from the public school 
system have made a survey of the 
museum and have given us excel- 
lent recommendations. But there’s 
a lot to be done before the museum 
becomes a part, even if a small part, 
of the curriculum of Baltimore’s 
schools. 

R. M. Van Sant 

Director of Public Relations 


The Baltimore & Ohio RR Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Commending your fine article, 
“How to Make a Company Mu- 
seum Pay Off,” in the December 
Dun’s Review anp Mopern Inous- 
TRY, We express our co-operation 
and assurance that this type of edu- 
cation is one of America’s free en- 
terprise industries’ strongest contri- 
butions and opportunities. 

Since our grandfathers began to 
patent their new ideas and feared 
they might lose some secrets to 
competitors and their sweat-shop 
blacksmiths might suffer some an- 
noyance from schooiboys, they be- 
gan to “dig under” their “village 
blacksmith under the spreading 
chestnut tree” as did the Bastille 
politicians in 1789, 

Seventy-five years ago as a boy 
walking to and from school I used 
to watch the sparks fly from the 
village blacksmith alongside the 
shoe cobbler and the cooper. That 
started me in the steel business and 
hoping that all other industries and 
civic institutions would open shop, 
I started this museum to express 
one thing—the history of the steel 
industry... . 

I hope you will write again on 
this subject and stress vocational 
guidance and _ scientific curiosity 
even more definitely than individ- 
ual publicity. 

You did exceedingly well with 
your four illustrations from our 
museum and references to our 
project, but... I think you will 
recognize that perhaps the final ex- 
hibit of our museum is the plant 
tour through the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company shops which adjoin 
our property. 

You may also be interested in our 
developing here a community proj- 
ect adjoining a city park; that is the 
reconstruction of the “village black- 


why WAL K? 
just push a button... and 


TALK: 


# Countless dollars are wasted 
every day when employees leave 
their work to reach people in 
other departments! Executone 
Intercom gives everyone instant 
contact with everyone else. 


HELPS STEP UP PRODUCTION 
With Executone, everyone is 
always within talking distance— 
without taking a single step! 
With the speed of sound, ques- 
tions are answered, information 
exchanged, material ordered and 
personnel located. With people 
on the job, you get more work 
done faster! 


CUTS OPERATING COSTS 
Executone relieves the switch- 
board of all “‘inside” calls, frees 
phones for receiving important 
customer calls. You will find that 
an Executone system quickly 
pays for itself with increased 
production and efficiency. 


4 EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. B-1 

j 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
| 7 ithout obligation, please let me have: 
; oO The name of your local Distributor. 
a) Free descriptive literature. 


NAME___ TITLE 
FIRM. 
ADDRESS. CITY 


7 In ‘Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto. 
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IT’S MIGHTY HOT IN THERE! . 


Jet engines thrive on heat. That’s why the Niagara Falls Smelting & 
Refining Division, one of seven divisions of Continental Copper & Steel 
Industries, Inc., had to find a metal which would stand the more than 


3,000-degree heat developed in a jet engine’s combustion chamber! 


As America’s largest producer of high-quality, non-ferrous alloys, 
industry naturally turns to Niagara for the alloys to make metals that 
are stronger, more easily shaped, more resistant to heat and corrosion. 


So many products in use every day could not exist without such help. 


All this comes about through research that never ends. And whether 
they produce alloys or wire screening, insulated cable or snow-removal 
equipment, all divisions of CCS share in this search for new and better 


products for American industry and the home. 


ALLOY FABRICATORS DIVISION, process equipment. BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, tool steels. HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION, wire screen, 
woven wire products. HATFIELD WIRE & CABLE DIVISION, wire, cable, cord sets. NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFINING DIVISION, non-ferrous 
alloys. WALSH HOLYOKE FABRICATORS DIVISION, pipelines, snowplows, heavy equipment. WELIN DAVIT & BOAT DIVISION, lifeboats, pleasure craft. 


COPPER & olEE 


INDUSTRIES. INC. 
345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FABRICATORS OF METALS 
FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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BOOKS 


...in the time it took GLUE to 
DRY 


To bind the popular paper-covered novels now sold 
by the hundreds of millions was once a slow, tedious 
hand operation. 

Clement ingenuity has streamlined the process. In 
the time it formerly took a large crew of workmen to 
finish 1,500,000 books, automatic machinery now 
produces 5,500,000. Even the hours formerly wasted 
to dry the glue now are productive of 120,000 copies. 

Result: A coin or two still buys these books at the 
newsstand, despite nearly doubled labor and material 
costs ...a manufacturing miracle which has helped 
to multiply publishers’ sales profitably by tens of 


millions of units. 


B LORD STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


245 ERIE STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Better printing, faster printing, has been Clement’s 
business for 75 years. Time saving, cost saving, is 
Clement’s purpose in developing the special methods, 
techniques and equipment which produce large edi- 
tions of colorful catalogs, periodicals, telephone di- 
rectories, mailing pieces, package inserts, books and 
maps for America’s best known businesses. 


J.W. Clement Co. 


Manufacturers of Quality Printing 


Executive Offices and Plant: 8 Lord Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Graybar Building, N. Y.; Fisher Building, Detroit 
Subsidiaries: Pacific Press, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Phillips & Van Orden Co., San Francisco 


5201 SOUTH SOTO STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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870 BRANNAN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PANELS 


for reproduction 
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vat 


sk any time 


Get your catalogs, price lists, parts 
lists, directories and indexes out 
faster, more accurately. Save 

time and money. 


* any size 


Make your reproductions larger, 
smaller or same size. Include 
illustrations, headings, rules, etc., 
too. Many forms of office and 
commercial reproduction. 


* fast and easy 


Save time and expense of type- 
setting. Your typewriter is your 
compositor. Each line typed on 
individual card. Only lines 
affected need be changed. 


* in your office 


Always under your control and 
available for reference or use. 
Compactly filed. Protective 
envelopes keep them clean. Send 
for complete information today. 


VISIBLE 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. 


CROZET, VIRGINIA 
Representatives in all principal cities 


smith under the spreading chestnut 
tree” as well as the reconstruction 
of our adjoining historic “Silver 
Mine,” 200 years old with two 100- 
foot pits, surrounded by our picnic 
grove, for bus-loads of students that 
drive in here for a preview of the 
steel industry; also, our adjoining 
armorers shop where boys may 
bring from home their own empty 
tin cans and forge them into their 
own helmets, shields, and suits of 
armor—after choosing and _ sketch- 
ing their favorite knight from the 
100 knights standing here to shake 
hands with them. 

This is a Massachusetts-charted, 
altruistic, non-profit institution de- 
voted to teaching the history of the 
world’s steel industry from the 
earliest times through the stone, 
bronze, and iron ages to our dawn- 
ing age of alloyed steel. We are 
open, free to the public, daily from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., except Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays, and holi- 
days, and are receiving one to two 
thousand visitors a month... . 

John W. Higgins 
The John Woodman Higgins 
Armory, Inc. 


IN STITCHES 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for the 
complimentary copy of the October 
issue of your magazine with the 
Bostitch article on page 162. Miss 
Gardner’s article was excellent and 
well-presented. It is a fine sample of 
top-flight work . . . helps to make 
Dun’s Review anp Mopern Inpus- 
TRY important reading for the well- 
informed business man. In short, 
your new publication is great. 

William F. Roseboom 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


GS SALUTE 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Your article on General Seman- 
tics in the December issue of Dun’s 
Review AND Mopern INpustry was 
excellent. You have succeeded in 
conveying to the average business 
executive, who is probably the pro- 
totype of your readers, a reasonably 
good picture of the nature and a 
better picture of the aims of Gen- 
eral Semantics. That, you must re- 
alize yourself, is quite a task. . . 
Erwin DiCyan 
Director 
DiCyan & Brown 


e Noon or midnight the loading area 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon and alloy, hot 
rolled and cold finished. 

STRUCTURALS — Channels, an- 
gles, beams, etc. 

TUBING —Seamiess & welded 
mechanical & boiler tubes. 

SHEETS —Hot & cold rolled, many 
types & coatings. 

PLATES—Moany types, including 
Inland Safety Plate. 

STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
plates, angles, tubing, weld- 
ing rod, etc. 

MACHINERY & TOOLS — For 
metal fabrication. 


of this Ryerson plant looks much the 
same because we work ’round the 
clock to make sure that you get 
Ryerson Steel when you need it. Car- 
bon steel, alloy steel, stainless — every 
kind is on hand, in practically every 
shape and size. Your requirements can 
be set down where you want them, 
quickly, cut to size and ready for im- 


mediate use. Just call the nearest 


Ryerson plant. . 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BOSTON - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO 
MILW AUKEE ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE + SEATTLE 


FEBRUARY 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES... 


THE ALL-NEW MOTOR 


Complete Line of Dripproof, Enclosed Motors 
and Gear-Motors Available in Most Ratings in 1954 


Here’s the all-new Tri/Clad ‘55’ motor — now available in 
NEMA 182 and 184 frame sizes. 

You can get complete information on this dramatic motor 
achievement by writing for bulletin GEA-6013 on Tri/Clad 
‘59’ Dripproof motors, GEA-6012 on Tri/Clad ‘55’ Enclosed 
motors, or GEA-6027 on Tri/Clad ‘55’ Gear-motors, or by 
LIGHTER, SMALLER Tri/Clad ‘55’ motors have been made contacting your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales Office or G-E 
possible through better use of space within the frame. Active Motor Agent. General Electric Company, Section 648-1, 
materials (magnetic steel, copper) have not been sacrificed. Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


YOU GET EVEN BETTER PERFORMANCE 
RPM & | : 


DISSONANT MOTOR SONANT TRI/CLAD ‘55’ 


NEW TRI/CLAD ‘55’ 


HIGHER FULL-LOAD SPEEDS js only one of many improved character- SONANT OPERATION of the new Tri/Clad ‘55’ motor has been 
istics of this new G.E. motor. Above shows comparison of an laboratory tested and proven. Motor operates at reduced noise 
ordinary motor with the Tri/Clad ‘55’ — both rated at 3600 rpm. level, and operating sound is pitched to a more pleasant frequency. 


YOU GET EVEN MORE INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS 


a 
! 
att ‘ 
3 
= 


NEW BEARING SYSTEM allows this motor to run longer than other EASIER TO SERVICE, the new Tri/Clad ‘55’ has larger conduit 
motors without regreasing. One reason—greatly improved synthe- box diagonally split for simplified wiring. Perma-numbered leads 
sized grease with 8 times the mechanical stability of ordinary grease. mean that even clipped and stripped wires are instantly identified. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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THE THREE CUTLER~-HAMMER STARS * * * STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


Instalts easier 


The cost of installing motor control today is 
usually much more than the cost of the control 
equipment, often two to three times as much. 
Thus this new control offers large savings. 


Works better 


Users say, ‘Nothing like this ever before.”’ 
Smooth, quiet operation with uniform response. 
New adjustable overload protection lets motors 
work harder with fewer nuisance interruptions. 


Look for the three silver stars on the famous <7 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate; they identify the new asts lon Pr 
spectacular Cutler-Hammer 3% Motor Control. 
These three stars stand for three entirely new 

 ——— Revises all existing ideas of long trouble-free 
standards in motor control satisfaction and value. 
life in motor control. Cuts rate of wear to point 
| that maintenance care and cost are virtually 
cian can readily prove. vx 2... Time-saving, trouble- pf A eliminated for 90% of all control uses. 
saving, cost-cutting better performance which any test ) -_ 
will confirm. 3... Amazingly longer life due to 

i ing features anyone can under- 

advanced engineering features anyon U TRY IT! COMPARE IT! 


stand. Compare it by features and by performance. TEST IT! PROVE IT! 
You too will say it is the finest control you know. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1436 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Order from your nearby 
Authorized Cutler-Hammer 
Distributor today. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dear Sir: 

We are conducting a_ reading 
clinic here at the Coleman Com- 
pany, which our top executives at- 
tend. Each consumes vast quantities 
of carefully selected reading mate- 
rial which I am carefully selecting 
to serve both a training function 
and a motivating one. 

From your November issue, I 
nave selected three articles: “Invest- 
ment in Men,” by Charles P. Mc- 
Cormick; “Those Family Hours,” 
by Margaret L. Jones; and “How to 
Hold a Big Time Sales Meeting on 
a Small Time Budget,” by James K. 
Blake. ... 

E. L. Stack fleth 
Education Director 
The Coleman Company, Inc. 


Waukesha, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read and thoroughly en- 
joyed the two articles in your Sep- 
tember and October issues about 
executive development: “Executive 
Development Takes a New Step” 
and “How’s Your Company’s Cli- 
mate?” 

I am presently employed as pro- 


duction manager in a firm of about 
400 employees and am taking a 
course at the Marquette University 
School of Business Administration, 
and I would like to secure addi- 
tional references to your magazine, 
other texts or trade journals... . 


H. L. Blackstone 


Vashington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

The September and October is- 
sues of Dun’s Review anp Mopern 
Inpustry included articles which 
have evoked considerable interest. 
In my present assignment as As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Manage- 
ment, Department of Agriculture, I 
was wondering if it is possible to re- 
ceive approximately ten reprints of 
each of these articles. The article in 
the September issue was entitled 
“Executive Development Takes a 
New Step.” The October title was 
“How’s Your Company’s Climate?’ 

. Meanwhile may I express my 
personal appreciation for the work 
you are doing in this area with the 
hope that it will continue. 

Frederick W. Babbel 
Administrative Assistant 
Office of the Secretary 
Department of Agriculture 


New...Improved 


INSERTING & MAILING 


MACHINE Cuts Costs by 80% 


Gee Whia! Will This Machine 


Insert All These Enclosures 


in an Envelope? 


Yes, this machine gathers and 
inserts up to eight enclosures, 
moistens flap and seals envelope, 
meters postage, counts and stacks. 
It turns out 3,500 to 4,500 pieces 
per hour — saves time, labor, overhead. Write for folder, 
Reducing Mailing Costs by 80% or ask for demonstration. 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE Co. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


GATHERS ENCLOSURES INSERTS INTO ENVELOPE SEALS ENVELOPE PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA COUNTS £ STACKS 


PLYMOUTH CUTS 
A 20-TON 
LOCOMOTIVE 


Six Foot, Medium Duty Locomotive Developed for Use under 
Ore and Limestone Bins in U.S. Steel's Fairless Works 


U.S. Steel wanted a standard gauge locomotive of 20 Tons for spotting charging 
box buggies under the ore and limestone bins in the Open Hearth Shops of their 
Fairless Works. Standard models were much too high, low-clearance mine loco- 
motives were too light. The only solution: Cut a 20 Ton Standard Locomotive 
down to a G foot overall height so that it could move under the bins and handle the 
necessary loads. Plymouth engineers went to work on the problem. 


Such a radical change in height necessitated relocating many parts and controls, 
yet this was done without impairing the efficiency and economy of operation in 
any way! The highest parts are the engine air cleaners which are faired into the 
hood itself. An impossible job? Plymouth engineers, with over 40 years experi- 
ence in locomotive building, accomplished it—just as they are prepared to meet 
your locomotive requirements, however difficult, with an efficient, economical 
solution. 


Models range from 3 to 70 tons, gasoline and Diesel-mechanical, gasoline and 
Diesel-Torqomotive, or Diesel-electric Drive. Plymouth Locomotive Works, 
Division of The Fate-Root-Heath Company, Dept. A-19, Plymouth, Ohio. 


To get Plymouth efficiency and economy into your hauling, 
switching and spotting jobs, send for complete information on 
Plymouth’s narrow and standard gauge locomotives. 


PLYMOUTH 


TORQOMOTIVE 
LOCOMOTIVES 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF F-R-H CERAMIC MACHINERY 
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MANAGEMENT 


I OF 


Yh, Paclise of Management 


PETER F. DRUCKER 


THE EMERGENCE OF MANAGEMENT AS AN ESSENTIAL, 
A DISTINCT, AND A RULING INSTITUTION IS A PIVOTAL 
EVENT IN SOCIAL HISTORY. 


Rarely, if ever, has such a new basic institution emerged as fast 
as has management since the turn of this century. Rarely has a 
new institution proven indispensable so quickly. Even less often 
has a new institution arrived with so little disturbance. 

Management is certain to remain a central and dominant 
institution—perhaps as long as Western civilization itself sur- 
vives. For management is grounded in the nature of the whole 
modern industrial system. And it also expresses two basic be- 
liefs of modern Western Society: the belief in the possibility of 
controlling man’s livelihood through systematic organization of 
economic resources, and the belief that economic change can be 
made the most powerful engine for human betterment and 
social justice. 

These beliefs are incompatible with that age-old heresy, 
“matérialism,” as the term has alavays been understood. Prior 
to, and outside of, the modern West, economic resources have 
always been considered a limit to man’s activities, a restriction 
on his control over his environment. They have always been 
considered God-given and unchangeable. Indeed, all societies, 
except the modern West, have looked upon economic change as 
a danger to society and individual alike, and have considered it 
the first responsibility of government to keep the economy un- 
changeable. 

Management, the organ of society specifically charged 
with making organized economic advance, therefore reflects the 
basic spirit of this age. It is, in fact, indispensable—which ex- 
plains why it grew so fast with little opposition. 


IN THE DECADES AHEAD, MANAGEMENT WILL BE 
DECISIVE BOTH FOR THE UNITED STATES AND FOR 
THE FREE WORLD. 


A “cold war” of indefinite duration demands an unprecedented 
ability of the entire economy to shift back and forth between 


NEAR WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


peace-time and defense production, at an instant’s notice. This 
demand is above all a demand on the competence, integrity, 
and performance of managements, especially those of our big 
enterprises. At the same time, a major technological revolution 
is requiring new skills and learning from managements. 

Too few managers today are even aware of the growing 
tide of “automation,” the twin movement toward the substitu- 
tion of machine control for worker in materials handling, ma- 
chine tending, inspection, and routine judgments, also toward 
production as an integrated process controlled by its own end- 
product, rather than as a series of piece-meal operations. I be- 
lieve that automation will not inundate us in a sudden flood, 
but will seep in gradually though steadily. There can be little 
doubt that the first country to understand and apply automation 
systematically will lead in productivity and wealth during the 
second half of the Twentieth Century, just as the United States 
through understanding and applying mass production led the 
world during the earlier half century. 

Automation is not just a bunch of gadgets strung together; 
it is a basically new concept. It demands new vision of all man- 
agers, much greater ability in analysis and conceptual thinking, 
and better performance, especially in the handling of people. 
It requires decisions looking much further into the future, thus 
demanding better economic tools and greater willingness to 
take risks. 

But there is one fact that stands above all others to make 
management’s future performance decisive—and adequate per- 
formance much harder. The fact is that the United States is the 
leader today, economically and socially. From the peak there is 
only one way to go: downwards. It always requires twice as 
much effort and skill to stay up as it did to climb up. In other 
words, there is real danger that in retrospect the United States 
of 1950 will come to look like the Great Britain of 1880— 
doomed to decline for lack of vision and lack of effort. 

And there are quite a few signs of such an impending de- 
cline. There is a tendency to defend what we have rather than 
to advance further. Capital equipment is getting old in many 
industries. Productivity is improving fast only in the very new 
industries, and may be stagnant, if not declining, in many 
others. Only superior management competence and continu- 
ously improved management performance can keep us progress- 
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ing, can prevent our becoming self-satisfied and too lazy. 

Outside the United States, management has an even more 
decisive function and an even tougher job. Whether Europe re- 
builds her economic prosperity depends, first of all, upon the 
performance of her managers. And whether the formerly 
colonial and raw-material producing countries will succeed in 
developing their economies as free nations or will go Com- 
munist depends to a large extent on their ability to produce 
competent and responsible managers in a hurry. Truly, the en- 
tire Free World has an immense stake in the com»etence, skill, 
and responsibility of management. 


DESPITE ITS CRITICAL IMPORTANCE, ITS HIGH VISI- 
BILITY, AND ITS SPECTACULAR RISE, MANAGEMENT IS 
THE LEAST KNOWN AND THE LEAST UNDERSTOOD OF ALL 
OUR BASIC INSTITUTIONS. 


A great share of the public gets its picture of management from 
the comic strips. Even in the minds of otherwise sane, well- 
informed, and intelligent employees—including, often, people 
themselves in responsible managerial and technical positions— 
the picture of what goes on in the “front office” or on the “four- 
teenth floor” bears striking resemblance to the medieval geogra- 
pher’s drawing of Africa as the stamping ground of the one- 
eyed ogre, the two-headed pygmy, and the elusive unicorn. 

If only in justice to management people as human beings, 
then, we should hasten to cope with two questions: What is 
management? What does it do? 

These questions can only be answered by analyzing man- 
agement’s function. For management is an organ; and organs 
can be described and defined only through their functions. 

Management is the specific, the activating organ of the 
business enterprise. Whenever we talk of a business enterprise, 
say the United States Steel Corporation or the Britisl? Coal 
Board, deciding to build a new plant, laying off a thousand 
workers, or treating its customers fairly, we actually talk of a 
management decision, a management action, a management be- 
havior. The enterprise can decide, act, and behave only as its 
management does so. And, conversely, any business enterprise, 
no matter what its legal structure, must have a management 
to be alive and functioning. In this important respect, there is 
absolutely no difference between a partnership and a publicly- 
owned corporation, between private enterprise, the nationalized 
industries of Great Britain, such government monopolies as 
a Post Office, or the “ministries” and “trusts” of Russia. 

That management is the specific organ of the business 
enterprise sets management apart from all other governing 
bodies of all other institutions. A government, an army, or the 
Church, in fact any major institution, certainly has to have an 
organ which, in some functions, is not unlike the management 
of the business enterprise. But still management is the manage- 
ment of a business enterprise. And the sole reason for the exist- 
ence of a business enterprise is to produce economic goods and 
services. 

Management must always, in every decision and in every 
action, put the economic performance of the business enterprise 
first. No matter how great its noneconomic results might be— 
the happiness of the members of the enterprise, the contribution 
to the welfare and culture of the community, and so on— 


management has failed if it fails to produce goods and services 
desired by the consumer and at the price the consumer is willing 
to pay. Likewise, if it fails to improve, or maintain, the wealth- 
producing capacity of the economic resources entrusted to it. 


THUS, THE FIRST DEFINITION OF MANAGEMENT IS 
THAT IT IS THE SPECIFICALLY ECONOMIC ORGAN 
OF AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. AND THIS MEANS THAT 
EVERY ACT AND THOUGHT OF MANAGEMENT HAS AS 
ITS FIRST DIMENSION AN ECONOMIC DIMENSION. 
MANAGEMENT'S FIRST JOB IS MANAGING A BUSINESS. 


This seemingly obvious statement leads to conclusions that are 
far from being obvious or generally accepted. It implies both 
severe limitations on the scope of management and manager, 
and a major responsibility for creative action. 

That management is specifically business management 
means, to begin with, that the skills, the competence, the experi- 
ence of management cannot, as such, be transferred and applied 
to the organization and running of other institutions. This is 
not to say that successful individual managers cannot become 
highly successful political leaders, generals, or churchmen—or 
that cabinet ministers, generals, or university presidents cannot 
become highly successful business managers. But if so, it is be- 
cause a man has a great capacity for learning, rather than be- 
cause he can transfer manager performance, skill, and experi- 
ence from the business enterprise to another institution. 

A second negative conclusion is that management can 
never be a “science,” the manager never genuinely and fully a 
“professional manager.” The work of a manager can be sys- 
tematically analyzed and classified; there are, in other words, 
distinctly professional features and a scientific aspect to manage- 
ment. And all that I wish to present here is based on the well- 
tested thesis that the manager with normal human endowment 
can improve his performance in all areas of management 
through the systematic study of the principles, the acquisition 
of organized knowledge, and the systematic analysis of his own 
performance in all areas of his work and job and on all levels of 
management. Indeed, nothing else can contribute so much to his 
skill, his effectiveness, and his performance. 

And yet the only test of managing a business is business 
performance. Achievement, rather than knowledge, is of neces- 
sity both proof and aim. 

Management, in short, is a practice, rather than a science 
or a profession, though containing elements of both. No greater 
damage could be done to our economy or to our society than to 
attempt to “professionalize” management—that is, to exclude 
those who only know how to perform and don’t know why— 
let alone to reserve access to management to people satisfying 
specific requirements of formal management education. 

And any serious attempt to make management scientific 
or a profession is bound to lead to the attempt to eliminate the 
so-called “disturbing nuisances’—the unpredictabilities of busi- 
ness life, its risks, its ups and downs, its “wasteful competition,” 
the “irrational choices” of the consumer—and, in the process, 
also eliminate the economy’s freedom and its ability to grow. 

Finally, that management is first and foremost managing 
a business severely limits the scope and extent of management’s 
authority and responsibility. To discharge its business responsi- 
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THE SERIES 


There have been tremendous advances in manage- 
ment’s ability to manage, in its knowledge, tools, 
and experience. But they have been extremely 
spotty. In no field of human endeavor is there a 
wider gap between the performance of the best 
and of the average. This series aims at closing the 
gap. It is a practical approach tor top management 
people and those aiming at top management posi- 
tions. It deals with basic concepts, with the policies 
and decisions management has to make to run a 
business successfully. 


THE AUTHOR 


Peter F. Drucker has long been considered a lead- 
ing student of the modern business enterprise. He 
has written four books and many articles on this 
subject. He is Protessor of Management at the 
New York University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. He has been successively an international 
correspondent, economist, professor of politics and 
philosophy, wartime consultant to several Govern- 
ment agencies, and adviser on business management 
and organization to some otf America’s largest 
companies. 


bility, management must exercise substantial social and govern- 
ing authority over citizens in their capacity as members of the 
enterprise. Because of the importance of the business enterprise, 
management inevitably becomes one of the ruling groups in 
industrial society. 

This is not to say, in the first place, that management has 
authority beyond that which is necessary to discharge its eco- 
nomic responsibility. To assert authority for management over 
the citizen and his affairs beyond that growing out of manage- 
ments responsibility for economic performance is usurpation of 
authority. And I might add here that whoever asserts a responsi- 
bility of management also inevitably asserts an authority for it. 

Secondly, management can always be but one ruling 
group; it can never, and must never, be the ruling group. It has 
partial rather than comprehensive social authority. In its own 
self-interest, management must insist on a pluralism of ruling 
groups, of which it is only one. Should management claim to be 
the ruling group—or even to be the most powerful of ruling 
groups—it will bring disaster upon itself. Either it will be re- 
buffed and, in the process, be shorn of most of the authority it 
can legitimately claim, or it will help into power a dictatorship 
that will deprive management, as well as all the other pluralist 
groups in a free society, of all their authority and standing. 

We have seen that management is an organ of the busi- 
ness enterprise and has therefore above all to manage a business 
and to produce business results. Though this fact limits the 
scope and the potential of management, it also embodies a 
major responsibility for creative action. For management has to 
manage a business. And managing is not just passive, adaptive 
behavior; it means taking action to make the desired results 
come to pass. 

The early economist conceived businessman behavior as 
purely passive. Success in business meant rapid and intelligent 
adaption to events occurring outside, in an economy controlled 
by impersonal, objective forces that were neither controlled by 
the businessman nor influenced by his reaction to them. We 
may call this the concept of the “trader.” And even if not con- 
sidered a parasite, his contributions were seen as purely me- 
chanical: the shifting of resources to more productive use. 

Today’s economist sees the businessman as choosing 
rationally between alternatives of action. This is no longer a 


concept of the mechanical; and, obviously, what choice the busi- 
nessman makes has a real impact on the economy. But still, the 
economist’s “businessman”—the picture that underlies the pre- 
vailing economic “theory of the firm,” and the theorem of the 
“maximization of profits’—reacts to economic developments. 
He is still passive, still adaptive, though with a choice between 
various ways to adapt. 

Of course, it is always important to adapt to economic 
changes rapidly and rationally. But managing goes way beyond 
passive reaction and adaption. It implies responsibility for try- 
ing to master the economic environment, for planning, initiat- 
ing, and carrying through changes in the very economic en- 
vironment, for constantly pushing back the limitations that 
economic circumstances place on the enterprise’s freedom of 
action. 

What is possible—the economist’s “economic conditions” 
—is therefore only one pole in managing a business. What is 
desirable, in the interest of the enterprise, is the other. And 
while Man can never really “master” his environment, while 
he is always held within a tight vise of possibilities, it is man- 
agement’s specific job always to make what is desirable first 
possible and then actual. 

Management is not just creature of the economy; it is 
creator as well. And only to the extent to which it masters the 
economic circumstances, and alters them by conscious, directed 
action, does it really manage a business. 


TO OBTAIN ECONOMIC PERPORMANCE THERE MUST, 
HOWEVER, BE AN ENTERPRISE. MANAGEMENT'S SECOND 
FUNCTION IS THEREFORE TO MAKE AN OPERATING, 
PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISE OUT Of ECONOMIC RESOURCES. 
CONCRETELY, THIS IS THE FUNCTION OF MANAGING 
MANAGEMENT. 


The enterprise, by definition, must be capable of producing 
more or better than all the resources that comprise it, if left to 
themselves. It must be a genuine whole, greater than—or at 
least different from—the sum of its parts, and with its output 
larger than the sum of all inputs. Otherwise there would be no 
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justification for its continued existence in the economy. 

The enterprise cannot be a mechanical assemblage of re- 
sources. To make an enterprise out of economic resources it is 
not enough to put them together in logical order and then 
throw the switch of capital. What is needed is a transmutation 
of the resources. And this cannot come from an inanimate 
resource, such as capital. It requires management. 

But it is also clear that the “resources” can only be human 
resources. All other resources stand under the laws of me- 
chanics; they can be better utilized or worse utilized, but they 
can never have an output greater than the sum of the inputs. 
On the’contrary, the problem in putting nonhuman resources 
together is always to keep to a minimum the inevitable output- 
shrinkage through friction and wastage, for example. Only man, 


alone of all the resources at the command of man, can grow and 
develop. Only the directed, focused, united effort of free human 
beings can produce a real whole that is greater than the sum of 
its parts—which has since Plato’s day been the definition of the 


“Good Society.” 

However, when we speak of “growth” and “development” 
we imply that the human being himself decides what he con- 
tributes. But we habitually define “rank-and-file” worker, as 
distinct from “manager,” as a man who does as he is being told. 
He does not, therefore, take responsibility, does not share in 
decisions, does not determine his work or that of others. Clear- 
ly, then, we consider the rank-and-file worker in the same light 
as other 1,-aterial resources and, as far as his contribution to the 
enterprise is concerned, as standing under the laws of mechanics 
(a serious misunderstanding, not in the definition of rank-and- 
file work, but in failure to see that many rank-and-file jobs are 
in effect managerial, or would be more productive if made so). 

That making the enterprise is managing management 
also shows clearly in the terms we use to describe what we have 
made. We speak of “organization,” the formal structure of the 
enterprise. But what we mean is the organization of manage- 
ment and its functions; neither brick nor mortar, nor rank-and- 
file workers have any place in the organization structure. We 
speak ot “leadership” and of the “spirit” of a company. But 
leadership is given by managers and effective primarily within 
management; and the spirit is always within the management 
group. We talk of “objectives” for the company, and of its per- 
formance. But ‘the objectives are goals for management; the 
performance is management performance. And, if an enterprise 
fails to perform, we rightly do not hire different workers but 
a new president. 

And so to manage management is to make economic re- 
sources productive by making an enterprise out of them. Man- 
agement is so complex a thing, even in a very small business, 
that managing management is inevitably not only a vital but a 
very difficult job. Management is the costliest resource of the 
enterprise. In the large companies one hears the guess that a 
first-class engineer with 10 or 12 years of working experience 
represents a direct company investment of $50,900, over and 
above the contribution he has made so far to the company’s 
success. Even if the actual figure were only a fraction of the 
$50,000, it would be high enough to make certain that the in- 
vestment in management outweighs the investment in every 
other resource in practically all businesses. To utilize this in- 
vestment as fully as possible is, therefore, a first requirement of 
managing a business; in its better utilization lies the greatest 
opportunity for better business results. 


Clearly, the intricacies of managing management call for 
our further exploration at as early a time as possible. But three 
central problems might be mentioned here. 

First, business performance requires an extremely large 
number of different activities representing highly different skills 
and a wide variety of human temperaments and inclinations. 
Selling requires a very different kind of person from research 
work; accounting, from personnel work; and the good produc- 
tion supervisor is likely to be a different personality altogether. 
The limitations of the human being require some degree of 
functional specialization as a principle of management organiza- 
tion. But this is a result of human weakness and imperfection; 
it is not grounded in the needs of the business enterprise or in 
the nature of business management. 

This problem is as dangerous as it is important. Rather 
than face the fact of human imperfection and limitation, we 
have talked ourselves into proclaiming “functional specializa- 
tion” in management to be a strength and to grow out of the 
nature of business enterprise. Assembling a number of standard 
activities, asking them each to set their respective goals, and 
finally pushing a button can not result in a business enterprise, 
in economic performance. The result is a job either for a man- 
agement consultant or, more likely, for the bankruptcy court. 

The contradiction between the integrated nature of all 
business problems and decisions and the limited capacity of 
human beings can be resolved only if we accept functional 
specialization as a concession to human frailty and as distinctly 
inferior, and very likely to be quite costly. This means that we 
should always try as far as possible to organize business as a 
whole, with the focus on the results and performance of the 
whole. Only where we definitely cannot organize management 
as management of a business—and that point is reached soon 
enough—should we organize by functions and activities. 

To realize that functional specialization, while necessary 
and unavoidable, is an admission of frailty and a makeshift is 
sound in any business enterprise. Under automation, however, 
it becomes absolutely essential. 

Automatic-production technology requires business judg- 
ments and business decisions that affect the entire enterprise 
and cut across all functional lines at the very lowest manage- 
ment level. It also requires extremes of technical skill. It there- 
fore depends for its very existence on a successful resolution of 
the conflict between nature of business problem and human 
nature. That American management has been talked into ac- 
cepting “functional specialization” as the “right” pattern— 
under the misapprehension that it is the same thing as “division 
of labor”—is thus likely to prove a real obstacle to America’s 
progress in automation and a threat to its economic leadership 
position in the world. 

The second point that deserves mention here is that the 
aim of managing management must be to utilize the strength 
of management people for best economic performance of the 
whole. The more strength a man has the more weakness he 
will have. To make it possible for a man to contribute strength 
without also contributing weakness is almost a definition of 
“making a whole that is bigger than the sum of its parts.” 

“It is the ability, not the disability that counts”— 

the slogan of the drive to find jobs for the physically 

handicapped—may well serve as motto for the man- 

aging of management. 

Managing management, then, does not consist of looking 
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for people without weaknesses; that can only produce a man- 
agement mediocrity that constantly downgrades itself. Un- 
fortunately, just that is meant only too often when large cor- 
porations talk about finding men who will “fit in.” 

Managing management does not mean trying to cure 
other people’s weaknesses by making them over; that can only 
put a premium on conformism and yes men. Unfortunately, 
just that is meant only too often when corporations talk about 
“management development.” 

Managing managers means: building on strength by 
utilizing a man’s strength while rendering his weaknesses in- 
nocuous; challenging a man to develop his strength and to grow 
in strength rather than in weakness; using one man’s strength 
to multiply the other man’s strength rather than to offset his 
weakness. It means multiplying people’s strengths by chan- 
nelling them toward one goal, the economic performance and 
success of the enterprise. 

And, third, building an enterprise implies making it capable 
of growth and survival in the future. Developing to-morrow’s 
managers is an integral part of managing management. 


FINALLY, A MAJOR FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT IS 
MANAGING WORK AND WORKER. WORK HAS TO BE PER- 
FORMED; AND THE RESOURCE TO PERFORM IT WITH 
ARE WORKERS, RANGING FROM TOTALLY UNSKILLED 
TO ARTISTS, FROM WHEELBARROW PUSHERS TO EX- 
ECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


This implies organization of the work so as to make it most 
suitable for human beings, and organization of people so as to 
make them work most productively and effectively. It implies 
consideration of the human being as a resource; that is, as some- 
thing having peculiar physiological properties, abilities, and 
limitations that require the same amount of engineering atten- 
tion as the peculiar properties, abilities, and limitations of any 
other resource, for example copper. It implies consideration of 
the human resource as human beings having, unlike any other 
resource, personality, citizenship, control over whether they 
work, how much and how well, and therefore requiring motiva- 
tion, participation, satisfactions, incentives and rewards, leader- 
ship, status, and function. 

And it is management, and management alone, that can 
satisfy these requirements. For they must be satisfied through 
work and job and within the enterprise; and management is 
the only activating organ of the enterprise. 


THERE IS ONE MORE MAJOR FACTOR TO EVERY MAN- 
AGEMENT PROBLEM, DECISION, AND ACTION. IT IS NOT, 
PROPERLY SPEAKING, A FOURTH AREA OF FUNCTION 
OF MANAGEMENT, BUT AN ADDITIONAL DIMENSION: 
TIME. 


~ Management always has to consider both the present and the 
long-range future. 

The all-too-common case of the management that pro- 
duces great economic results as long as it runs the company, 
but leaves behind only a burnt-out hulk, is an example of irre- 


sponsible managerial action through failure to balance present 
and future. And in cases where the requirements of present and 
future are not harmonized or balanced, capital, or wealth pro- 


‘ducing resources, are endangered, damaged, or destroyed. 


But there are two other reasons why the time dimension 
is of particular importance in management’s job, and of particu- 
lar difficulty. 

In the first place, the time span for the fruition and prov- 
ing out of a managerial decision is steadily lengthening. Fifty 
years ago, a new plant was expected to pay for itself in two or 
three years. Today, with capital investment per worker ten 
times that of 1900, the pay-off period in the same industry is 10 
or 12 years. The human organization, such as a sales force or a 
management group, may take even longer to pay for itself. And 
automation will stretch the futurity of business decisions a 
good deal further. 

The second peculiar characteristic of management’s time 
dimension is that management, almost alone, has to live always 
in both present and future. A military leader, too, knows both 
times, but rarely does he have to live in both at the same time. 
In peace times, he knows no present. In war time, he knows 
only the most short-lived future. But management must keep 
the enterprise successful and profitable in the present, or else 
there won't be any enterprise left to enjoy the future. Mean- 
while, it must make the enterprise capable of prospering or at 
least surviving in the future. Otherwise, it has fallen down on 
its responsibility of keeping economic resources productive and 
unimpaired, has destroyed capital. 

The three areas of management—managing a _ business, 
managing management, and managing work and worker—can 
be analyzed separately, studied separately, appraised separately. 
In each a present and a future dimension can be distinguished. 
But in management's daily work, any problem, any decision, 
any action always affects all three areas and must take all three 
into account. And the most vital decisions on the future are 
often made as decisions on the present; for example, on present 
research budgets, or on promoting this man and firing that. 


IT CANNOT BE SAID THAT ONE AREA OF MANAGE- 
MENT’S FUNCTION PREDOMINATES OR REQUIRES GREAT- 
ER SKILL OR COMPETENCE. 


True, business performance comes first, it being the reason for 
existence of the enterprise. But if there is no functioning enter- 
prise, there won't be any business performance. The same holds 
true if work and worker are not managed. Conversely, eco- 
nomic performance achieved by mismanaging management is 
illusionary economic performance and actually destructive of 
capital. Economic performance achieved by mismanaging work 
and worker is equally an illusion. It will not only raise costs 
to the point where the enterprise ceases to be competitive, it 
will, by creating class hatred and class warfare, end in making it 
impossible for the enterprise to operate at all. 

It needs to be said that while managing a business has 
primacy because the business is an economic institution, man- 
aging management and managing work and worker have 
primacy precisely because society is not an economic institution, 
and is therefore vitally interested in these two areas of manage- 
ment in which basic social beliefs and aims are being realized. 
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Is Management getting the utmost 
from its Medical Departm ents? 


To-day’s need: better use of the department’s staff, more preventative 


medical care, if management wants to stop gypping itself. 


MARGARET L. JONES 
Executive Methods Editor 


hh IS NO NEWS to management 
programs are worth- 
labor turnover and 
absenteeism; ‘of reduced occupational diseases 


medical 
of lower 


that company 
while—records 


and compensation premiums are in the files to 
prove it. 

Yet managements, 
proudly to such black-and-white evidence, still 


some while pointing 
do not realize the full worth of their medical 
departments. 

Why? Because top-management policy often 
develops kinks when applied to industrial- 
health programs. One hitch is over organization 
and authority. 


Its Position in the Organization 


A medical department, for best results, should 
have*as distinct and independent a position in 
the company’s organizational structure as other 
departments; and it needs a centralized authority 
capable of forward planning that has direct con- 
nection, as do other department heads, with top 
management. 

But this type of organization is missing more 
often than not because of the way medical de- 
partments developed—haphazardly as manage- 
ment grew conscious of its responsibilities in this 
area, but unsure of the target. 

As the American Institute of Management re- 
cently commented: “Some medical programs 
have been tucked away under safety, some un- 
der personnel, a few seem floating unattached, 
and too many others are treated by down-the-line 
supervisors as of minor importance, to be merely 
tolerated, perhaps in response to union-labor 
demands. 

“Because of such practises; management is 
often unaware that its medical program is not all 
that it should be, or that, because of a lack of 
centralized authority and planning, part of each 
dollar spent on kealth maintenance is going 
down the drain.” 
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Needless to say, the department needs a capa- 
ble staff to keep it standing on its own two feet 
independently. But doctors and nurses can exert 
their abilities only as far as their scope of 
authority and freedom of action permit. 

The General Medical Director of Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), Dr. Robert Collier Page, 
emphasizes that company doctors, as a rule, ac- 
complish work they have not helped to plan. 
This makes no more sense than if management 
eliminated its sales manager from its market- 
forecasting decisions. 

Page goes so far as to maintain, “The first 
constructive step toward a positive health pro- 
gram must be full recognition by management 
of the physician as a partner on the highest pol- 
icy level.” This point is especially important 
now, he adds, because of the current changing 
concepts of the nature of health and disease as 
more knowledge accumulates on hormones, en- 
zymes, electrolytes, and other body chemicals. 

(See “Industry Calls in the Doctor,” by Rob- 
ert Collier Page, Harvard Business Review, Sep- 
tember—October 1953.) 

Certainly if management desires an integrated 
health program, aimed at keeping its employees 
well, the doctor must be used for more than a 
first-aid station guardian. The idea stated thus 
sounds worthy of a mind at kindergarten level. 
But the fact remains that many industrial doc- 
tors and nurses slip into exactly that role through 
no fault of their own. 


This Pays Off 


What happens when top management elevates 
these people to the policy-making level is pic- 
torially told in the Allen-Bradley case study of 
success and efhciency on pages 52-53. 

The Allen-Bradley Company, while larger 
than many companies, is still much smaller than 
companies like Du Pont and Standard Oil 
(N. J.) which are the only ones, people like to 


Can you answer "Ve? 
af not, you are 


cheating yourself 


Does top management's interest in the health 
of employees go beyond the effect it has on spe- 
cific work; and does management reflect this 
interest in operating policies? Yes |_|) Nol] 

Many firms initiate policy and services simply 
to protect themselves against liability; to insure 
a man’s usefulness on the job. 

This shortsighted view limits the returns of 
management’s dollar investment in nurses, doc- 
tors, clinical facilities. (You’re not using each 
to the fullest.) Because of this view, unions are 
ahead of many managements in visualizing im- 
provements that can, and should, be made in the 
area of industrial health. (Why not strengthen 
good relations by anticipating these needs your- 
self, and get credit for improvements that you 
may be pressed into making anyhow?) A lim- 
ited interest, where held by management, also 
dangerously minimizes the important role health 
plays in helping an employee to develop himself 
into a better worker and manager. 

Finally: Management policies promoting pre- 
vention of disease, help lower workers’ medical 
costs; discourage federal medical-aid proposals. 


Has the company’s medical department the 
freedom and authority it needs to establish 
friendly, helpful relations with employees’ fam- 
ily doctors; local medical societies; other health 
representatives in the community? Yes |_| No |_| 

Aside from meeting the medical ethics in- 
volved, such action pays off by: promoting the 
company’s name; raising its standing in the 
area; providing excellent chances for public- 
relations ventures. It pays off for workers, too; 
making them more satisfied. (Because of happy 
relations between Milwaukee’s Medical Society 
and their company, plus a special Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield contract, Allen-Bradley workers, 
who make $5,000 or under, now find that per- 
sonal medical expenses incurred by services from 
local sources other than the A-B clinic will not 
exceed their insurance allowances.) 


Are doctor, head nurse, other supervisors given 
enough authority to make decisions, to run the 
department, to help plan policy? Yes |_| No (] 

Otherwise they will fail in fitting workers to 
jobs physiologically and psychologically; and in 
establishing the neutral zone between manage- 
ment and labor in which they must act. 


Does management policy connect the medical 
program closely with the sports program; with 
personnel work (hiring, promotions); with 
problems like workers’ hidden worries, execu- 
tives heavy work loads; health education? 
Yes No] 

Unless such dovetailing is pointedly sought, 
medical plans yield fewer and fewer results. 
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MANY HAVE 

First aid, new-employee physicals, occupational 
safeguards. Yet health needs of worker calls 
for more, and medical staff can provide more. 


think, that can afford the facilities and far- 
sighted attitudes typified by the Allen-Bradley 
story. 

Actually the program at A-B was developed 
and expanded, with the aid and blessing of top 
brass, by the company’s part-time medical direc- 
tor, Dr. Bruno J. Peters; and its full-time Di- 
rector of Industrial Nursing Services, Myrian J. 
Braun, an employee since 1941. At that time, she 
was one of 900 employees. When she arrived, 
A-B had two rooms and a practical nurse. 

Now, thirteen years later, there are 4,500 em- 
ployees who use the services of a medical staff 
which has (besides Peters and Braun) two part- 
time industrial surgeons; five graduate regis- 
tered nurses, a practical nurse, a secretary, a 
medical technologist, and two housekeepers. 

Many managements, especially in the absence 
of a full-time medical director, do not con- 
sciously use all of the talents of the industrial 
nurse at their disposal. Concerning her, William 
B. Given, Jr.. American Brake Shoe’s Board 
Chairman, comments: 

“The industrial nurse is the best contact we 
have with the man and the man’s family. Her 
interest in the problems of the family will open 
the door to a feeling of friendship and unlock 
the frankness which makes possible a contribu- 
tion to the lives of many families.” 


Give Her a Real Chance 


But without the proper managerial recogni- 
tion, she cannot utilize her position and training 
to help integrate the company’s human-relations 
activities. With it, however, look at some of the 
ways she can ease supervisors’ work, for instance: 

By explaining the physical problems that can 
lie behind the constant grumbling of an em- 
ployee, the industrial nurse helps supervisors to 
understand, and therefore better cope with, the 
“difficult” worker. 

Take the man suffering from tendons inflamed 


SOME THIS... 
On-the-spot minor surgery for workers. Fine, 


especially in heavy industry. But only 5 per 


cent of absenteeism is from on-the-job causes. 


by a constant, repetitive motion he makes on the 
job. His discomfort can make him feel he has the 
right to receive sympathy from his foreman in- 
stead of the impatient comment he may very 
well get. Of course, the foreman can’t see those 
painful tendons as he can an injury caused by 
an accident, or he would manage the situation 
better. 


Hooking Department to Training Class 


To set A-B supervision straight on such mat- 
ters, part of that company’s classes in human 
relations is given over to lectures on pertinent 
subjects by Nurse Braun. 

While helping the supervisor to handle peo- 
ple, the nurse wards off trouble for the company 
and the employee in any number of ways. 

Aware of an employee’s private worries 
through her clinical services to him, and without 
breaking confidence, she can advise the man’s 
supervisor to watch out for a certain behavior 
pattern that may indicate, say, the approach of a 
nervous breakdown. 

And by coaching a supervisor in what be- 
havior pattern to expect from certain types of 
handicapped workers, an epileptic for instance, 
she helps management to carry out an enlight- 
ened hiring program. 

By giving the medical department its proper 
place in the company organization, and endow- 
ing its managers with enough authority, man- 
agement will be standing on the right door: tep 
to take advantage of the new concept in indus- 
trial medicine—that of using the program to 
keep unhealthiness away, to be more construc- 
tive in meeting employees’ total health needs. 

After all, 90 per cent of absenteeism is owing 
to off-the-job causes. Of this per cent, three- 
quarters is a result of illnesses which a medical 
department might have foreseen and prevented. 

Not everyone can have such a preventative 
medical program as Du Pont which includes ex- 


BUT NOT THIS... 


Preventative medicine. Yet it would pay off, 
with industry losing nearly 500 million man days 


in 1950 through non-occupational disability. 


tensive psychiatric work, a close connection with 
Alcoholics Anonymous, and far-reaching re- 
search on fatigue, toxicology, and other basic 
health factors. 

But any management can formulate an active, 
operating policy that has the complete physical 
and mental welfare of an employee as the chief 
concern of the medical program. 

Such a policy opens the way for services like 
the education of employees in health problems; 
individual health counseling;  visiting-home 
nurses; screening examinations for many kinds 
of diseases; the conservation of hearing and 
sight; preplacement and periodic exams to be 
used as guides to help the employee know his 
limitations, his abilities, and to keep his health. 

Allen-Bradley’s Chief Economist Ralph W. 
Ells sums up the case concisely: 

“Management thinks nothing of actively sup- 
porting broad programs for social, sport, and 
education activities in its effort to help the in 
dividual employee develop himself. 

“But the total health picture of the individual 
is bound tightly to all of these activities. He 
can’t realize his aspirations or abilities through 
them wthout a healthy body and a healthy atti- 
tude. Management has much to gain in human 
relations by using its medical department to 
help the individual in a more personal way.” 

Along with other authorities, he adds these 
suggestions for a smoother running department: 

Co-operate fully with local medical society. 

Let employee's family doctor know you in- 
tend to co-operate; and see that he is familiar 
with your procedures, the clinic’s services and 
equipment. Most times, he will want the plant 
nurse to administer those periodic injections he 
prescribed. It means one less person in_ his 
crowded waiting room; and less wear and tear 
on a patient who otherwise would be shuttling 
between his doctor and his job. 

Continued, turn the page 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS, Continued 


- 


4 


THE ALLEN-BRADLEY CLINIC... 


> 


pays 
7 


« ten-year dream of 


efficiency came true 


Four factors contribute to the A-1 efficiency of 
this Milwaukee company’s clinic: The deep in- 
terest of top management; the informal, but 
constant education of employees in personal hy- 
giene and health; inclusion of department heads 
in the policy-making group; and the physical 
layout and equipment that services 4,500 people. 

After ten years of dreaming and two years of 
careful planning, the layout is such, says Myrian 
Braun, Director of Nurses, “that the only mis- 
take we can find is in the space we allotted. Our 
program has been so successful during the two 
years the clinic has been in operation that we 
need more floor space.” 

The clinic’s layout includes 27 rooms, efhcient- 
ly equipped for such purposes as hydrotherapy; 
diathermy; first aid; examinations; surgery; ex- 
ercise; ultraviolet treatments; laboratory work; 
and rest for employees with hay fever, asthma, 
menstrual pain, and so forth. 

The staff's physical needs are not overlooked 
either: A nurse’s room for dressing and relax- 
ing; a big, well-equipped janitors’ closet (special 
province of two housekeepers); fifteen inter- 
clinic communicators that save hundreds of 
steps; air conditioning; stainless steel and tile 
everywhere for easy maintenance—all carefully 
planned to aid staff efficiency. 

A problem peculiar to industrial clinics—vi- 
bration from plant operations that interferes 
with the accuracy of medical procedures—was 
solved by “hanging” three of the rooms (doc- ; 
tor’s office, surgery, examining room) in space. : 
Resting on bands of steel springs, these sound- 
proof rooms nestle in fiberglas, concrete, and 


Medical books for staff are handy in doctors’ Decorative office panels camouflage confiden- 
office. Bauer, above, is one of two surgeons. tial files right at Medical Director's elbow. 


Note stainless-steel door guard and furniture | Cardiogram room: shielded by copper and heavy 
trim; tiled walls, floors; and the signal controls. door to shut out any plant electric interference. marble. 


RAS 


— 


Typical of safety devices: emergency lighting Door, wide enough for stretcher cases, opens To save wall space, this bracket was designed to 
if the plant’s electrical system should fail. right from factory area to five recovery rooms. _ hold removable pieces of exercise equipment. 
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THE ALLEN-BRADLEY ATTITUDE... 


‘‘Foldaway Jim’’ rebuilds muscles after on, or 


Diathermy room has four short-wave machines, im” | ls mu 
off, the job injuries. Clinic is open 24 hours. 


and is equipped with restful, indirect lighting. 


Part of effort to keep workers well: ultravio- 


One of three hydrotherapy tanks. Unusual ther- 
let treatment, idea of Board Chairman Bradley. 


apy program is used by all levels of employees. 


Wi 


Eye screening to ward off trouble. Future plans 


Paraffin bath hastens recovery. Worker's own 
emphasize even more preventive-medical care. 


doctor often asks A-B’s aid in rehabilitation. 


more preventive medicine, 


a deeper interest 


No matter how streamlined the clinic, or big, 
the size of results depend on management atti- 
tude behind scenes. A-B wants to catch trouble 
before trouble catches its employees. 

Hence the fine laboratory equipment; the con- 
stant screening of workers for cancer, diabetes, 
kidney ailments, and other common diseases; 


the films and book-rack service on child-raising, 


for example, and health habits at home; the 
periodic exams—voluntary for workers, manda- 
tory for executives and their “understudies”; 
the one-day-a-week visits of a psychologist. 

The clinic’s physical-therapy equipment, ultra- 
violet solariums, corrective-exercise room, and 
its procedures speak louder than catch phrases 
of this management’s deep interest in its em- 
ployees’ over-all health. 

Procedure permits the use of clinic equipment 
for, say, muscular rehabilitation after a knee 
operation which is in no way the result of the 
patient’s work at A-B; procedure encourages a 
worker to visit the clinic for penicillin shots be- 
fore and after his dentist pulls a tooth. (Such 
routine, of course, depends on the relations a 
plant medical department establishes with local 
private practitioners. ) 

Procedure also provides a self-help closet (see 
photo), and portable phones so that a busy ex- 
ecutive can't use the “expecting a long distance 
call” excuse to skip his treatment. 

“This department is yours, it’s to help you,” 
says A-B, and because this message is genuine, 
the clinic had 90,000 calls last year (that many 
chances to build loyalty), and A-bB’s turnover is 
under | per cent a month in a market where it’s 
over three times that. 


‘Help yourself"’ to free protective lotions ana 
salves—get the habit of personal-health care. 
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THE MODERN EXECUTIVE S OFFICE CAN BE HANDSOME, COMFORTABLE, AND FUNCTIONAL AND STILL MAINTAIN ECONOMY OF SPACE, 


ROBERT L. NILES 
Hoggson Brothers, Inc. 


number of employees engaged in each function 


fq 
I) / HETHER yow plan your new office yourself or em- 


SED 


= 


ploy experts to arrange the details, there are more items to be taken 
into consideration than the bare necessities. High taxes on space, 
the need for healthy and comfortable surroundings for all, and 
other circumstances demand that the planner be an expert at various 


positions within the top echelon. 


Franklin’s adage 

that “Three removes are as bad as a fire,” applies 
with triple force to relocating a business organi- 
zation, as will be attested by any business execu- 
tive who has been through the experience. 

When the subject of moving is first broached, 
it appears to the uninitiated that all one need 
do is get a rental plan of the new space and 
a sec of paper stencils of furniture at the same 
scale; then juggle the stencils around until a 
“good” layout has been evolved. 

But the catch lies in the many factors which 
must be considered in determining the most efh- 
cient use of a given space. 
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In the “old days,” when prime offices could 
be rented for $1.50 per square foot, it was not so 
important to have a streamlined layout, but now 
that inflated prices, air-conditioning, and im- 
proved lighting have multiplied rentals fourfold, 
every square foot must be used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Perhaps the most effective way to present the 
elements of office planning is to describe the 
many and diversified steps taken by a profes- 
sional office planner in arriving at a solution of 
a given problem. 

A rough sketch is made of the existing layout, 
showing the amount of space occupied and 


of the enterprise. 

Armed with this and with an organization 
chart indicating the work-flow, the planner dis- 
cusses operations in detail with the head of each 
department, determines the type and number of 
pieces of furniture and equipment required, and 
the extent of probable future expansion. 

Conference with the office manager will de- 
termine space assignments desired for the fol- 
lowing purposes: | 

Private offices. Some top executives (for in- 
stance, the president of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany in New York City) prefer a room fur- 
nished like a private library, with no office 
furniture or equipment in evidence—all such 
items being located in an adjoining “work shop.” 
Other executives like to sit behind a large 
desk, covered with file boxes, desk ornaments, 
daily reminder pad, and a brace of telephones. 
Personal tastes prevail also regarding the loca- 
tion of the secretary’s desk, most tycoons favor- 
ing an outer office and waiting room, with 
“squawk box” for instant communication. 

Conference rooms. The modern tendency, 
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especially in the sales department, is to have the 
desks fairly close together in an open office, and 
to provide one or more conference rooms, to 
which the staff member adjourns: when his cli- 
ents call on him, there to enjoy privacy. When 
not otherwise reserved, the directors’ room also 
may be used for such meetings. 

Reception space and show rooms, As the ini- 
tial point of contact with a business organi- 
zation the reception room should be given care- 
ful attention. It should be spacious, well venti- 
lated, and comfortably furnished, so that visitors 
who are obliged to wait will find themselves 
beguiled by their surroundings. A modern 3 is 
source of amenity may be provided by a phonc- 
graph with automatic record-changer and a well- 
selected repertoire. The size and fittings of show ce 
rooms, if any, will vary greatly, depending on | 
the character of the products manufactured. i 

Kitchen and dining-room for executives. Such | 
facilities, being ordinarily used only during the 
luncheon period, are an expensive luxury, and ae 
if they are to be provided, will entail wise 
planning to insure satisfactory operation. | 

Lunch-room for employees. Under present Ks 
conditions of high cost and overcrowding of res- it 
taurants during mid-day, even small organiza- ‘ 
tions can well afford to set asidé a reasonable 
amount of space for a “recreation room,” with ie 
modest equipment, such as sink, hot plate, re- ; 
frigerator, and china cabinet for use by those 
employees who prefer to bring in the makings 
of their lunches. As indicated above, the de- ty 
signing of more ambitious cafeterias must be 
entrusted to people experienced in this field— : 
otherwise the office manager will be landed with 
an unwelcome headache. 

Rest-room for women. This should, preferably, 
be arranged en suite with the locker-room and ik 
the toilets, and so disposed that it can be closed hs 
off from the others to afford privacy. at 

Switchboard room, The telephone company’s 
engineer should be consulted as to the size and [e 
most economical location of this space. The r 
practise of placing it next to the reception space, hs 
in order that one of the operators may pinch-hit se 
for the receptionist should not be followed, be- | 
cause it results in poor service both to visitors Lb: 
and to the switchboard. | 3) 

Stock-rooms. In order to promote neatness and } 
to avoid damage to stationery and supplies, F 


TOP When silence in an adjoining office 1s destred is 
the answer 1s sound-proofing. Since such sound-proofing 
can have a confining effect, there is a need for a spactous a 
appearance. This can be accomplished by the installa- hi 
tion of ceiling-height steel-and-glass partitions. 4 


CENTER Degrees of privacy vary with the size and ex- 
tent of offices. Where visual pracy only 1s required, 
offices may be subdwided with steel-and-obscured-glass bY 
partitions high enough to help in concentration, but i 
not hinder communication. 


BOTTOM Variations in the uses of offices need impose sae 
no severe limitations on the knowledgeable planner. i 
Where a series of small offices are required and sound- : 
| proofing 1s not essential, mot able steel-and-glass partt- 
tions may be used to advantage. 
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ample space, with adjustable steel shelving 
should be provided. Cramped storage facilities 
will prove costly in the long run. 

Janitor’s room. In the interest of cleanliness 
and orderliness, the janitor should have a small 
office, with, if possible, an outside window. 

Assuming that new office space is rented, the 
planner must be provided with a copy of those 
paragraphs of the lease which specify just what 
work will be done and equipment furnished by 
the landlord. 

Although, in most cases, no serious thought is 
given to office layout until a lease has been 
signed, it would be advisable for the prospective 
tenant to retain a planning consultant when new 
space is first considered, because well-studied 
plans are most helpful in determining the rela- 
tive suitability and economy of available areas in 


different buildings. 


Inspect Premises 


Whether or not a lease has been taken, the 
next step should be an inspection of the proposed 
new premises where the following items should 
be checked: 

Comparison of rental plan with actual condi- 
tions. As rental plans are often made to repre- 
sent the layout of a number of adjacent floors 
which are supposed to be typical, and as the 
drawings are not to accurate scale, considerable 
difficulty may result if the plan is not checked 
in detail against the space covered by the lease. 

Notation of north exposure, and the character 
of the outlook from all windows. The high level 
of illumination produced by modern lighting fix- 
tures makes the office staff independent of nat- 
ural light, but frequent changes in the brightness 
of a room are trying to the eyes of people work- 
ing at exacting clerical tasks. Their departments 
should, therefore, be located along the north side 
of the building. Offices of the top executives 
should be assigned to locations where they will 
command the most attractive views. 

Observing condition of floor surfaces. In mod- 
ern fireproof buildings, floors are usually . of 
cement, and floor-coverings must be provided by 
the tenant. As it. is the landlord’s obligation to 
provide a reasonably smooth and level floor, ret- 
erence to areas to be repaired should be included 
in the lease. 

Checking location of legal exits. The Munici- 
pal Building Code usually limits the size of a 
floor area which may be served by a single exit, 
and where more than one exit is required, ac- 
cess to each one must not be obstructed by parti- 
tions, furniture, or equipment. 

Noting location of connections for the “me- 
chamcal trades.” These include the electrical sys- 
tem, plumbing, heating, and air-conditioning. 
Panel boards, containing the master switches, 
must be accessible at all times. Location of elec- 
tric water-coolers will be determined by the 
“wet columns’—those enclosing water supply, 
waste, and vent lines. Size and position of all 
unenclosed radiators should be shown on the 
ofhce layout, to permit proper allowance in plac- 
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registers and ceiling diffusers, if already installed, 
will determine the proper location of office parti- 
tions. 

Listing number of plumbing fixtures in men’s 
and women’s toilets. Local building code usually 
specifies the minimum number of fixtures per- 
missible for various numbers of occupants, and 
if these are insufhcient, additional units should 
be provided by the landlord. 

Checking toilet accessories. Additional acces- 
sories would usually be provided at the tenant’s 
expense. 

Having assembled these preliminary data, the 
planner may now proceed with the development 
of the proposed layout, starting with a tabulation 
of the functions of the organization under the 
following headings: 

Title, present area, number of personnel— 
present and proposed, proposed area, space as- 


ing furniture and equipment. Air-conditioning 


signed. 

Block templates are then drawn to scale, cor- 
responding with the areas proposed for each 
function on the tabulation. Templates are cut, 
and assembled on the rental plan to form a 
block layout of the floor space, in conjunction 
with a careful study of the following factors: 

Most favorable outlook for executive offices. 

North light, if available, for visual task em- 
ployees. 

Ready access from all parts of the space to 
at least two legal exits. 

Convenient circulation within the office. 

Close connection between reception space and 
groups having most dealings with the public. 


Enclosure of least desirable spaces for stock- 
rooms. 

Provision of soundproof partitions to enclose 
switchboard, teletype, bookkeeping machine, and 
typewriting rooms. 

Types of enclosure, in keeping with the re- 
quirements of the local building code, may then 
be selected for each block. 

There are three types of partitions which may 
be used to subdivide office space in fireproof 
buildings: 

1. Gypsum or cinder block, plastered both 
sides. These are the cheapest and are often 
erected by the landlord, without charge, to suit 
the tenant’s requirements. At extra expense, they 
can be fitted with glass panels, to give a more 
open effect to the offices, but they have the dis- 
advantage of freezing the layout, because of the 
cost and disruption involved in demolishing 
them. 

2. Steel-and-glass partitions, either extending 
from floor to ceiling or of a lesser height. In the 
latter case the posts must be securely anchored 
to the concrete floor to insure rigidity. Such par- 
titions may be taken down and re-erected in an- 
other location, but floors, walls, and floor-cover- 
ings must be patched. To overcome this difh- 
culty, a new type of movable steel-and-glass par- 
tition has been put on the market which stands 
on the floor-covering on adjustable pads and can 
be readily disassembled and reerected. It is not, 
however, suitable for long runs without inter- 
secting partitions to give lateral support. 

3. In planning the Louviers Building near 

Continued on page 136 
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Where space 1s at a premium and only semi-prwacy 1s required, ‘‘functional furniture,” like that pictured above, can be 
used to advantage. These steel-and-glass pieces offer a combination desk, table, filing cabinet, bookcase, and glass 
partition all in one. Being easily movable, they create no problem when changes are needed. 
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EXCESS PROFITS 


ff/ 
// HAT IS THE nature and ex- 


tent of top-level thinking with respect to planned 
action coinciding with the expiration of the 
Excess Profits Tax on December 31, 1953? The 
answer to this question was sought in a recent 
series of interviews with top industrial leaders 
of Northern Ohio. 

Executive opinion was analyzed and evalu- 
ated as it applied to prooee effects of the tax’s 
removal on corporate policies, objectives, earn- 
ings, sales forecasts, expenditures, and related 
factors. The reaction of executives in the 121 
companies covered was both one of interest and 
enthusiasm and individual personal interviews 
averaged over an hour each with some extend- 
ing to nearly four hours. 

Looking ahead to anticipated policies and 
practises in 1954, executives revealed thinking 
which should be of interest to manager, em- 
ployee, stockholder, supplier, and others inter- 
ested in the disposition of corporate dollars. It 
shows the development of an attitude of con- 
servatism, only a part of which can be directly 
related to EPT. A general tightening of the belt 
is indicated. 

1954 Policy on Advertising Expenditures. The 
tightening of competitive conditions in the con- 
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JUDSON F. H. TURTON 


Managing Partner, Turton Assoctates 


sumer goods field has led 45 per cent of the 
respondents in that classification to plan in- 
creased advertising expenditures in 1954 over the 
amount spent in 1953, while 55 per cent plan to 
maintain these expenditures at the 1953 level, 
and none plan to reduce such expenditures. Sev- 
eral of the companies indicated that their ad- 
vertising expenditures are influenced primarily 
by the demands of dealers, and that dealers 
generally have indicated that they expect and 
need generous adve*tising support to help main- 
tain volume in the face of a general slackening 
in consumer interest and increasing competition 
for the market. 

The indusirial equipment manufacturers also 
indicated that they are influenced by much the 
same considerations, and by the demands of 
dealers, agents, and salesmen for advertising 
support. As a result, 33 per cent of the respon- 
dents in the industrial equipment field are ex- 
pecting to increase their advertising expendi- 
tures, 55 per cent are expecting to maintain them 
at 1953 levels, and only 12 per cent to reduce 
these expenditures. 

Parts and materials producers, who occupy a 
position further removed from the iinal con- 
sumer, and who ordinarily sell direct to their 


| At midnight, December 31, 1953, 
| the Excess Profits Tax expired. 

All executives are concerned with 

what this means to their companies. 

They will also take a great interest 
| in the thoughts of fellow executives 
as certain questions are raised with 
regard to future policy and action. 
This article summarizes the opinions 
of selected representative companies 
in one geographical area. 
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customers in large quantities, were more in- 
clined to reduce advertising expenditures in view 
of the anticipated reduction of sales volume in 
1954 on the part of themselves and of their cus- 
tomers. Three-quarters of the respondents in 


this classification, however, indicated that ad- 
vertising expenditures would be maintained 
1954 at the 1953 level. Statistically summarized 
opinions appear in the table. 

Included among the respondents who antici- 
pate reducing their expenditures in 1954 were 
those who indicated that their 1953 expenditures 
were larger than normal because of additional 
the 


Others indicated 


institutional advertising fostered by 
cent” dollar under the EPT. 
that they are reducing expenditures by using 
black-and-white advertisements rather than four- 
color work, and by reducing layout expenses by 
running the same copy several months during 
the year. However, they expect to utilize the 
same space in trade magazines and papers dur- 
ing 1954. 

The smaller companies indicated greater re- 
luctance to change their programs, as 86 per 
cent of the respondents in the 100 to 500 em- 
ployee classification indicated no change in their 
advertising expenditures for 1953 to i954. On the 
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other hand, only 52 per cent of the respondents 
with over 1,000 employees expected to maintain 
the same volume of expenditures, while 31 per 
cent of the companies in this classification ex- 
pected to increase their advertising expenditures 
in 1954 over 19553. 

Policy on 1954 Technical Research. The state- 
ment expressed most frequently, “Our research 
is the backbone of our company and continues 


at approximately the same level regardless of 


other influences,” accounts for the 55 per cent in 
the conference total who expect to maintain 
their 1953 expenditures. Opinions summarized 


appear in the table. 


Why Research Reduction? 


For the most part, the companies which ex- 
pect to reduce research expenses in 1954 have, or 
will have, completed special projects which re- 
quired additional funds over those normally al- 
located for such work. In other words, those 
planning to spend less in 1954 will do so by 
confining their expenditures to normal or rou- 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OPINIONS BASED ON CONTACT WITH 121 COMPANIES 
Numbers in Percentages 
—— Industry Classification ——~ =———Size Classification——— 

A. ADVERTISING Consumer Industrial Parts and 100-500 501 to Over Conference 
EXPENDITURES Goods Equipment Materials Employees 1,000 Emp. 1,000 Total 
Will reduce or 12 24 7 20 
Will maintain. . 55 76 86 
Will increase... .. 33 7 

TECPNICAL 
RESEARCH 
Will reduce 
Will maintain. . 
Will increase 


COMMERCIAL 
RESEARCH 
Will reduce 
Will maintain 
Will increase 


Have none 


INVENTORIES 
Will reduce 
Will maintain. 
Will increase 


. MAINTENANCE 
Will reduce 
Will maintain 
Will increase 


MODERNIZATION 
AND EXPANSION 
Will reduce 
Will maintain. . 


tine research. 

The increases were found in companies which 
felt that in order to maintain their competitive , 
position they would be forced to spend addi- 
tional funds to meet or surpass the efforts of 


Will increase... 

PRODUCT 
DIVERSIFICATION 
Will reduce 
Will maintain 
Will increase 


their competitors. 

1954 Policy on Commercial Research Expendt- 
tures. The majority of executive opinion indi- 
cated that expenditures for commercial research 
in 1954 will hold to 1953 levels. Although many 
executives expressed the thought that their com- 
mercial research groups were currently inade- 
quate, at the same time they planned to post- 
pone major decisions or expense for this item 
until their sales volume picture clarified. 

Strong interest in commercial research was 
for the most part limited to those executives 
who recognized the need for short and long- 
range planning based on realistic and scientific 
market analysis as the basis for successfully 
guiding their company’s future. Directly op- 
posed to this thinking were several executives 
in the industrial equipment manufacturing field 
who felt that commercial research for their par- 
ticular companies would be wasted effort. Such 
companies were engaged in the manufacture of 
specialized equipment, made to rigid customer 
specifications. 

As was expected, the size of a company had a 
direct bearing on its commercial research ex- 
penditures, as evidenced by 40 per cent of the 
companies employing 100 to 500 who had no re- 
search as compared with only 4 per cent of com- 
panies employing over 1,000 not utilizing this 
type of research. Opinions summarized appear 
in the table. 

Unexpressed, but inferred by many executives, 
was the realization that commercial research 
had been neglected and they were fearful that 
such neglect might work to their ultimate dis- 
advantage. 

1954 Policy on Inventories. A feeling that the 
supply situation generally has passed its critical 
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. ENTERTAINMENT 
EXPENSES 
Will reduce 
Will maintain 
Will increase 


BUDGETARY 
CONTROLS 

Have complete budgets... . 
Have partial budgets 
Have none 


point and some apprehension over business con- 
ditions in the period immediately ahead com- 
bine to produce a tightening attitude toward in- 
ventories. Respondents’ opinions are summar- 
ized in the table. 

The anticipated reduction in consumer goods 
manufacturers’ inventories stems partially from 
a fear of being “caught” with high inventories, 
but the primary cause is a direct reflection of 
the thinking by 53 per cent of these companies 
that they will have reduced volumes in 1954. 

The reasoning behind the expected drop in 
industrial equipment follows the same line with 
the additional thinking that most companies are 
finding raw material requirements readily avail- 
able, and therefore are reducing their maximum 
stores control limits. This action will necessarily 
result in an additional adjustment or cutback 
period in purchases as present inventories are 
reduced, and, although currently in progress, 
will continue well into 1954. The increases are 
represented by those companies which have gen- 
erally been short on one or more critical ma- 
terials and plan to bring their quantities at least 
up to their minimum control point. 


D U N 


1954 Policy on Maintenance. The majority of 
companies recognized the importance of prop- 
erly maintaining their equipment and facilities 
and felt that such expenditures were fairly con- 
stant, but fluctuated with volume. The planned 
reductions reflect the over-all anticipated drop 
in volume and the executives’ frank recognition 
that some additional maintenance work had been 
performed in order to take full advantage of the 
EPT. Statistically summarized opinions appear 
in the table. 

Companies planning to maintain their past 
level of maintenance expense have, for the most 
part, maintained their existing controls and have 
not exceeded their average or “normal” expense. 

1954 Policy on Modernization and Expansion. 
The heavy reduction of modernization and ex- 
pansion expenditures anticipated by respondents 
in the Consumer Goods Manufacturers classif- 
cation ties in closely with the anticipated reduc- 
tions in volume and earnings for the same group. 
Most of these companies have completed their 
expansion plans within the past few years. + * 

There is also reflected the more rapid response 
and movement of consumer goods industries to 
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supply and demand in that they generally ex- 
pand facilities more rapidly than industrial 
equipment or parts and materials manufacturers. 
Opinions summarized appear in the table. 

Respondents in the Industrial Equipment 
Manufacturers and Parts and Materials Produc- 
ers classifications have tended to postpone ex- 
pansion. It could develop that even though such 
companies have finally decided to expand their 
facilities, an unexpected heavy drop in orders 
would result in cancellation or delay of such plans. 

The modernization and expansion picture for 
1955 will, from all current indications, involve 
even ‘lower expenditures than in 1954 in that 
many of the companies in the “Will Maintain” 
group will have completed their various projects 
in 1954, 

1954 Policy on Product Diversification. A 
surprisingly large percentage, 82 per cent, of 
the respondent companies reported that they an- 
ticipated no increase or decrease in the number 
or character of the products they will produce 
in 1954. Basically, the managements are inclined 
to maintain the present lines, and concentrate 
their attention in doing as much as possible to- 
ward preparing their companies for a more in- 
tensive and rigorous competitive period ahead. 
Summary of thinking appears in the table. 

The companies that anticipate adding to their 
product line are principally the operations with 
100 to 500 employees. This is the group of com- 
panies which has shown the largest drop in 
earnings in 1953 and anticipates a greater drop 
in earnings in 1954 than is true of the companies 
having in excess of 500 employees. Additional 
products have been added to the line primarily 
in the hopes of bolstering up the declining vol- 
ume and earnings. 

The expected results of this anticipated ex- 
pansion in product line is reflected in part by 
the fact that 48 per cent of the respondent com- 
panies in the 100 to 500 employee classification 


expect to maintain or increase their sales volume 
in 1954, while only 33 per cent of the companies 
of over 1,000 employees expect to maintain or 
increase their volume next year. 

1954 Policy on Entertainment Expenses. De- 
spite a generally expressed feeling that customers 
and friends have come te expect expensive enter- 
tainment, an overwheiming proportion of the 
companies of over 1,000 employees, regardless 
of industry classifications, reported that they 
hoped to be able to reduce entertainment ex- 
penditures by salesmen, officers, and other per- 
sonnel in 1954. The consensus among these 
larger companies was that funds for entertain- 
ment were being expended too freely as a result 
of growing laxness in control during the period 
of high earnings, and the “18-cent” dollar under 
EPT. Statistically summarized opinions appear 
in the table. 

Abuse of the expense account is recognized as 
a widespread practise which has been fostered by 
“18-cent” dollar thinking. The feeling of many 
executives was expressed by one president. “Too 
many of our people from the top down have 
come to look upon the expense account as a 
means of living rather than as a means to earn a 
living.” Too much is disguised under business 
entertainment. 

The smaller companies were less optimistic at 
being able to reduce such expenditures in 1954, 
because they doubt that their large competitors 
have either the will or means to correct these 
practises. Not a single respondent in any classifi- 
cation expressed an intention of increasing the 
level of expenditures for entertainment in 1954. 

1954 Policy on Contributions. Fund raisers 


Coming events are very often heralded well ahead of 
time, but their results cannot always be foretold with as 
much certainty. With a clear policy for the future under 
the expiration of EPT, executwes must also suit their 
actions to the prevailing weather and be on the alert for 
changing economic circumstances. 


looking to corporations for increased contribu- 
tions in 1954 can find little encouragement in 
the attitude of the executives. By groups, execu- 
tive opinion is summarized in the table. 

Most executives expressed varying degrees of 
dissatisfaction with the entire contribution prob- 
lem based primarily on the following: 

l. The prevailing practise of charities to peg 
or set given amounts, generally increased from 
year to year, which the charity thinks each com- 
pany should contribute. 

2. The ever-increasing number of solicitations 
which has become a definite nuisance and re- 
quires too much executive attention, particularly 
among those companies interested in maintain- 
ing good public relations. (One company had 
70 separate requests during the first nine months 
of 1953.) 

3. Requests from institutions or agencies, 
whose relations or service to the immediate corm- 
munity or to local people is negligible, exceed. 
ing in quantity requests from recognized agen- 
cies of value to the community. 

4. The inequitable share of contributions ex- 
pected from companies when compared with ex- 
pected individual contributions. 

The anticipated decrease in over-all corporate 
contributions is accounted for by: 

1. The companies who will not be as liberal 
with a “48-cent” dollar as they would be with 
the “18-cent” dollar under EPT. 

2. The anticipated replacement of EPT with 
some other tax. 

3. The anticipated drop in earnings and vol 
ume necessitating reallocation of funds to areas 
where they will be of more benefit to companies 
in an increasingly competitive market. 

Charitable foundations had been established 
by 21 per cent of the companies basically tor the 
same reasons: 

1. Funds could be siphoned off without tax 
Continued on page 70) 
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General Motors did not have business interruption loss coverage.... 


Interviewed below is Michael H. Levy, 
head of one of the largest independent in- 
surance brokerage companies in the coun- 
try. On his books are more than 3,500 in- 
dustrial and commercial accounts, among 
them top companies such as Bridgeport 
Pressed Steel and the vast bulk of the 
manutacturers in the garment industry. In 
his held, Mr. Levy is known as the origi- 
nator of a half-dozen types of highly spe- 
cialized policies, the latest—in co-operation 
with Actors Equity—being a policy for 
‘“non-appearance for non-theatrical per- 
formance.” He heads The Federated Brok- 
erage Group in New York City. 


Insurance Check-up: What Is Enough? 


Q. Investigators are still analyzing the General 
Motors loss at Livonia, months after the actual 
catastrophe. What does it point up, in terms of 
insurance coverage? 

A. First of all, that fire definitely shows the 
driving need to be adequately insured, not only 
on allegedly tre-resistant buildings, but also on 
machinery and dies that are technically non- 
inflammable. At GM, remember, oil-soaked met- 
als “burned” and the tremendous heat warped 
much of the equipment. As close as we can 
determine, the loss to GM on physical plant and 
equipment will be $30 million to $40 million 
above their insurance. 

Second, a major non-coverage in the GM loss 
was the fact that no Business Interruption Insur- 
ance applied on the factory. This unquestionably 
was the largest part of the loss, exceeding the 
physical loss by tens of millions of dollars. 


9. How does that type of insurance operate? 

A. Some companies know it as Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance. It will pay all continuing ex- 
penses plus the profit which the company would 
have earned had there been no interruption. For 
example: salaries of key supervisory and execu- 
tive personnel; advertising contracts that must 
be honored, insurance premiums that must be 
met; interest on stocks and bonds, taxes. This 
policy should cover everything except those ex- 
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JAMES K. BLAKE 
Staff Editor 


penses which would cease with the temporary 
stoppage of business operations. 


9. How about intangibles like permanent loss 
of accounts due to the temporary shutdown? 
A. Intangibles cannot be insured. 


9. Wouldn't the premium be expensive, even 
prohibitive? 

A. The word “expensive” is tricky. We have 
some firms carrying it at considerable cost. 
There are others where the coverage is quite in- 
expensive. There are a number of variables—the 
type of business; the amount of insurance that 
must be carried; the fire rate. This is a question 
that cannot be answered. 


9. Are there any other types of broad coverage 
that are often overlooked in a situation of thts 
sort? 

A. A key one is Additional Expense Insurance. 
This coverage reimburses the company for those 
extra expenses incurred when a firm is in a hurry 
to get back into business. At such a time most 
firms incur disproportionate losses or expenses 
because there is not time enough to cut corners 
or shop around. 


Q. Since we started this discussion with the 
Livonia fire, are there any other kinds of fire 
insurance that companies should have, but often 
don’t? 


A. Well, there is a fairly new development in 
this field which is titled Fire Legal Liability. 
Few companies realize that if a fire starts on 
their premises they may be held legally liable 
for the damage resulting from the fire’s spread 
to adjacent premises. This coverage protects you 
from the results of litigation. 

Another form of liability coverage that insur- 
ance managers often minimize is Water Dam- 
age Legal Liability and also Sprinkler Leakage 
Legal Liability. These are particularly necessary 
when the company is not the only occupant in 
the building or occupies a plant which it does 
not own. It is amazing. how few firms which 
should have it are covered by this type of pro- 
tection. 


Q. How do you account for these apparently 
significant gaps in liability coverage? 

A. Two primary reasons stand out. First not ev- 
ery company will buy the protection they should 
have, even when the need for it is competently 
shown by qualified insurance men. Also, not all 
insurance brokers are really qualified to make 
the thorough analysis that should be made before 
recommending an insurance program. 


Q. /f you were a corporate insurance manager, 
what other gaps would you plug? 

A. To begin with, if my liability policies were 
on a limited basis—and roughly half of the 
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industrial policies are—I would switch to a com- 
prehensive policy. 


9. Why? 

A. The basic difference between a comprehen- 
sive policy and any other type is that it covers 
everything with certain exceptions, whereas 
other policies start at the opposite tack and cover 
specific things. 


Q. In theory at least, can’t the end result be the 
same? 

A. No! It is impossible to endorse a limited 
liability policy so that it can provide coverage 
to equal that granted under the comprehensive. 
You are only covered for a limited group of haz- 
ards. Properly written, a comprehensive policy 
covers all operations of the company; all loca- 
tions, all vehicles whether owned, rented, or 
used by employees. 


9. Would you explain “used by employees’? 


A. That actually refers to Non-Ownership Auto- 
mobile Liability, often called Contingent Liabil- 
ity. A good example of the real need for this 
is the case involving one of the largest life in- 
surance companies which called a meeting of its 
agents in a certain territory. One of the agents 
leaving the meeting got involved in a bad auto- 
mobile accident. His personal insurance covered 
only $5,000 of a stiff death judgment. The bal- 
ance, and it was heavy, had to be paid by his 
employer because the court decided the agent 
was functioning in the employer’s behalf. And 
this in spite of the fact that he was not even a 
salaried employee. He was a commissioned 
agent. 


Q. What else should be included in comprehen- 
sive lability? 

A. Product liability should be in there if there 
is the slightest chance that your product may 
damage a consumer or his property. We have 
seen a number of far-fetched, but successful liti- 
gations resulting from alleged injuries. Many 
insurance managers forget that this type of cov- 
erage protects you against false claims as well as 
sound ones. Obviously, I don’t think that a 
manufacturer of mink coats need buy it—but the 
manufacturer of a coat which is dyed should 
give it some thought because somebody, some- 
where, may be allergic to his dyes. 


Q. A moment ago you mentioned contingent 
liability. Are there any other examples of this? 
A. Many insurance managers ignore the need 
for additional coverage for assumed legal liabil- 
ity. Most often this applies to railroad sidetrack 
agreements. In every one of these there is a 
suipulation that the carrier has no responsibility 
or accountability for the maintenance of the 
siding and that the firm itself assumes all liabil- 
ity. If, for example, a locomotive on the siding 
killed someone, the railroad’s liability would be 
assumed by the firm whose siding it was. 

I'd like to make one general comment here. 
On liability insurance, one thing that should be 
recognized is the complete inadequacy of the 
usual $5,000 limit of property damage protection. 


The safe limits should be much higher—up to 
$50,000 or $100,000. If a truck carrying your 
product is destroyed, $5,000 seldom covers the 
loss. And if one of your salesmen rams into, say, 
an automobile carrier which then burns, your 
firm has a substantial problem on its hands. 

While we're talking about that, remember that 
it is possible for a person who uses a corporately 
owned car to secure “drive-other-car” coverage 
if the company’s liability policy is properly en- 
dorsed. Normally, the executive is not covered 
by*the corporate policy unless he is driving or 
in their vehicle. 


Q. At the American Management Association's 
last insurance conference, there was a great deal 
of discussion about the failure of many com- 
panies to “inflate” their coverages in proportion 
to possible losses during this admittedly infla- 
tionary era when replacement costs and so on are 
much higher than during the thirties. Any com- 
ment on this? 

A. I could go on for days. A vitally under- 
insured source of loss is embezzlement. Blanket 
Fidelity Bonds are the only answer and the 
bonds should be purchased in adequate amounts. 
In almost every instance of a major embezzle- 
ment which has hit the public press in the last 
fifteen years, the bond which was carried was 
from 50 per cent to 90 per cent under the 
amount of the defalcation. Generally, when peo- 
ple purchase Fidelity Bonds, they think of a 
quick “snatch and run” or a fast single-shot job 
of some type. What should be considered is the 
potential conspiracy between two or more em- 
ployees in vital positions of trust who cover each 
other up for a period of years. The entire net 
worth of a small business could be jeopardized 
under such circumstances. The average Fidelity 
Bond should be increased anywhere from 500 per 
cent to 1,000 per cent and even at that point 
it may be inadequate if a major embezzlement 
occurs. 


If Forgery Doesn’t Pay, Who Does? 
The Bank or the Manufacturer? 


A Forgery Bond is another form of insurance 
which, if it is bought, is generally inadequately 
bought. This protects the firm against changed 
or altered checks and forgeries. Many insurance 
buyers think their bank will take care of such 
a situation. But they should check with their 
bank to determine just how narrow are the legal 
responsibilities of the bank and, furthermore, 
how frequently litigation is necessary before 
they can get a bank to pay. A Forgery Bond is 
a very cheap way of purchasing protection. 


Q. How narrow are the bank's legal responsi- 
bilities in connection with an altered check? 

A. That is impossible to answer. The courts are 
full of cases on this where banks decline lia- 
bility and then the depositor starts action. While 
we're talking about this, remember that it is 
wise to have your theft endorsement on your 
burglary policies and also to team up your theft 
insurance with a Fidelity Bond. You can com- 


bine them all under a comprehensive crime 
policy. 

Another word of advice: If you don’t have 
this type of comprehensive, at least make certain 
that all of these policies are with the Same com- 
pany. Otherwise, you may run ipto trouble in 
cases where the exact nature of the crime cannot 
be established and the insuring companies each 
insist that your coverage with them does not 
apply. Furthermore, don’t spread your insurance 
over the field. Concentrate your buying. Never 
have Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 
Insurance in different companies. Where pos- 
sible, never have any liability policy in a differ- 
ent company from your other casualty policies. 


Q. What about various types of explosion in- 
surance? 

A. There is a garden variety of insurance that 
most firms need to think about more. That is 
Steam Boiler Insurance. Don’t think of a boiler 
as something merely breaking down. Think of 
it as something exploding with the potential 
effect of a bomb. You should carry enough in- 
surance to protect you from the catastrophic 
blast, the big one. If you buy Steam Boiler Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance, make sure you have 
enough to cover an adequate period of time. 
These losses sometimes run into multiples of 
millions. 

A good example is the Scoit Paper Company 
loss. A blown boiler destroyed an expensive 
paper machine and the policy had to pick up the 
continuing expenses—and loss of profits—until 
the machine was rebuilt nearly two years later. 
The final settlement ran into the millions, but 
Scott was protected. | 

Before you turn me off, let me run through 
one other type of coverage which is often over- 
looked. It is common knowledge and a _ publi- 
cized fact that many of the manufacturing busi- 
nesses which have a burn-out of their records fail 
to go back into business. A company policy on 
records and valuable papers is a must. However, 
a nominal policy to cover an annoying or irri- 
tating loss isn’t the answer. You need to be pro- 
tected against the big loss. 


Q. Mr. Levy, in your experience, what are the 
major mistakes made by industrial insurance 
buyers? 

A. Let me answer that this way: One, stop se- 
lecting insurance counsel for the wrong rea- 
sons. Ask yourself, “Would I want this man to 
represent me in a million-dollar loss that is a 
border-line case?” 

Two, stop buying insurance based on costs. 
They are secondary to coverages. And you find 
that “cheap” insurance is hopelessly inadequate 
when you are presented with a claim. You may 
think you are saving $500 a year but it may cost 
you a million. 

Three, buy enough coverage to protect you 
against a catastrophe, that one improbable possi- 
bility that shouldn’t happen to a dog but seems 
to. happen to underinsured businesses with 


alarming frequency. 
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How much 


AUTOMATION 
for your plant? 


Yes, your plant—regardless of size. I here are ideas in this concept of plant operation 


that every industry can use. Here is how you can find them, and how to put them to work. 


A UTOMATION is a new name 
for a long-term trend that has been picking up 
speed in the past few years. It’s a way to increase 
productivity, improve product quality, eliminate 
safety hazards, and reduce production costs. And 
it’s something practically every plant can adopt 
—to some extent at least. 

Basically, automation means automatic han- 
dling of materials and parts as they go through 
the production process. 

But it involves a lot more than just materials 
handling. It is a step in the direction of the 
“push-button factory.” In some cases, it repre- 
sents a big step; though to-day’s automated 
plants are not yet the sausage-grinder set-ups 
that gulp raw material in at one end and spew 
out finished goods at the other. Rather, they are 
highly ethcient manufacturing operations which 
incorporate the best current methods for smooth- 
ing and speeding flow of materials and parts 
from one machine or operation to the next. 

Many companies in many industries are work- 
ing toward this goal (see opposite page), and 
the reasons are not hard to find. 

Increasing sales competition at a time when 
production costs are at a peak is bringing in- 
creased use of high-speed, automatic processing 
equipment. This, in turn, calls for faster, more 
efhcient handling methods. 

For instance, Ingram H. Richardson, presi- 
dent of Richardson Scale Company, points out 
that mixing a batch of rubber used to take fif- 
teen minutes or more. To-day, the job is done 
in five or less. No time, now, for a man to col- 
lect and weigh ingredients one at a time if the 
mixer is to be kept busy. Instead, rubber prod- 
ucts manufacturers are turning to automatic 
weighing and proportioning—and mechanized 
conveying—to keep pace with the machine. 

The same is true in many metalworking 


ANNESTA R.GARDNER 
Industrial Editor 


plants. Recent years have seen the development 
of big, almost fully automatic “transfer ma- 
chines” which combine, in one integrated unit, 
jobs which were previously performed by a 
swarm of individual machine tools. A part will 
enter one of these machines and advance through 
it with military precision, emerging at the other 
end in a surprisingly short time with a dozen 
or more operations completed. 

To keep equipment like this busy (and to keep 
materials and parts from piling up at the far 
end) brand new handling methods are needed— 
methods which, like the machines themselves, 
keep parts under positive control at all times, 
gripping each one firmly and moving it ahead 
a step at a ume. 

At Ford Motor Company, which pioneered in 
automation, such devices are known as “automa- 
tion units” (see page 65). 

Ford engineers are the first to point out that 
this equipment is only a means to an end. When 
production requirements are not as strict as they 
are in the big mass-production plants, many of 
the aims of automation can be accomplished 
with standard handling equipment—conveyor 
sections, rotary table, and the like. 

Ford itself uses standard powered conveyors 
for long-distance travel (as when a part must 
be moved from one side of the plant to another 
to enter a new production line); and, in several 
assembly plants and production plants for small- 
er items like pistons, has been able to adapt 
regular belt conveyors to automation by the 
mere addition of take-off baffles (see photograph, 
page 65). 

Ford executives are also the first to point out 
that their plants are not yet “push-button fac- 
tories.” D. S. Harder, Ford vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, told a recent meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers: 


“Some of these newer [automated] facilities 
have been [so] publicized . . . that many people 
have been given the impression that a large 
number of automotive factories are now com- 
pletely automatic. 

“This is not the case. We feel that the com- 
pletely automatic factory is still some distance 
in the future. 

“We do have, however, some new factories 
which are based on the automatic handling of 
parts in some departments, and there is no ques- 
tion that the future will see new plants with a 
greater percentage of automatic operations as 
our manufacturing engineers and the builders 
of our machinery and equipment take advantage 
of the experience gained in the latest programs.” 

The automatic factory, then, is still around 
the corner for most industries. | The electronics 
industry, now at the turning point, will be dis- 
cussed in detail next month—Ed.]| But the auto- 
mated plant is here now—and it contains many 
lessons and many ideas that even the smallest 
plant can use. 

And those which do not now feel ready for 
full automation will want to keep a close watch 
on the techniques being developed: 

First, because automation takes time, and the 
plant which wants to be ready with automatic 
production lines to meet 1964 competition had 
better start thinking and planning now. 

Second, because automation opens up new 
marketing opportunities for producers of indus- 
trial equipment ranging from scales to switches. 
And here, too, planning to-day will mean more 
—and more-profitable—sales to-morrow 

The questions and answers on pages 67 and 
68, and the photographs on pages 65 and 66, are 
designed to help you find the automation ideas 
you can adopt right away—and get started on 
future production and marketing plans. 
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Three products—one aim: AUTOMATION 


To-day’s machines are hungry—hungry for parts and materials on which to 
work. And that hunger can’t be satisfied by manual methods of lifting, 
positioning, loading, and unloading. That’s why many industries are turn- 
ing to mechanized, automatic handling. Pictured below are three examples. 


CONTAINERS 


Millions of collapsible tubes are made by A. H. 
Wirz, Inc., Chester, Pa., to help meet the vast 
demand for these convenient containers. But 
that demand is based on high quality and low 
cost. It would drop sharply if rising materials 
and wage rates were too-strongly reflected in 


selling price. Well aware of this, Wirz engineers . 


are constantly on the alert for new ways to 
speed production, reduce in-process inventories, 
and save space. They’ve turned from batch an- 
nealing and air-drying of enamel coatings to 
continuous processing; and installed conveyors 
that are an extension of the processing units 
themselves. Now collapsible tubes that used to 
be two or three days in the making go trom ex- 
trusion slug to finished product in less than an 
hour, and quality is up, as well. 


CHEMICALS 


A batch operation—and a potentially dangerous 
one—becomes safe and continuous with the help 
of pipe-line handling methods, and the deceptive- 
ly simple cylinder shown here. The cylinder is 
a Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton strgin-gage load-cell 
that weighs materials (here, acetylene) on a 
continuous, automatic basis and permits remote 
control of the entire process—manufacture of 
Pentaerythritol at Hercules Powder Company's 
Mansfield, Mass., plant. Remote indicators, elec- 
trically operated valves, and cam-controlled 
metering devices Complete the set-up, and make 
it possible to produce a more-uniform, higher- 
quality product at a much faster rate, with a 
much higher yield, and with far greater safety 
all around. 


COPPER 


New furnaces that turn out bigger slabs faster 
bring automation to copper refining. A twelve- 
mold casting wheel (right) makes it possible 
for workers at International Smelting & Refin- 
ing (an Anaconda subsidiary) to keep up with a 
two-minute pouring cycle. From here, convey- 
ors take the cast slabs past an inspection station 
(far right), where the cake is mechanically 
Hipped over so the inspector can see both sides. 
The system is faster than older handling meth- 
ods and much safer. A design change played a 
major role in automation here, and helps rolling 
mills as well. Copper cakes used to be wedge- 
shaped and hard to handle. The new cakes are 
not only flat-sided, but also two to four times as 
big—permitting much longer coils to be rolled. 


Special conveyors move collapsible tubes at 
high speed through new Selas annealing furnace. 


Tiny load cell permits accurate ee and 
remote monitoring, at new Hercules plant. 


~ 


New furnace, casting turntable, conveyors, speed 
operations at International Smelting & Refining. 


Many others could be cited. Under to-day’s conditions, automatic handling 
offers makers of products ranging from rubber to radios; aircraft engines 
to textiles; one of their best opportunities to increase productivity, reduce 
production costs, minimize hazards, and safeguard product quality. 


Without stopping, tubes go through Selas- 
equipped, radiant-heat drying oven at Wirz. 


| 


Entire operation ts controlled from this board. 
Call box aids communication with distant areas. 


Le 
ops 


Turnover device eliminates manual handling— 
and its hazards—at this inspection station. 
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New transfer machines combine as many as 80 once-separate operations. This one, being 
readied for shipment by Cross Company, drills, taps, reams automobile transmission Cases. 


Qualifying gage helps to safeguard machine by showing up oversize castings. Automation often 
makes such devices necessary to assure protection of complex, expensive processing equipment. 


company’s problems , 


Ford Motor Company’s engine plants now 
have high-speed, automatic transfer machines 
which are capable of performing a whole se- 
quence of operations automatically, and in a 
fraction of the time previously required. But 
they can’t pay off unless they’re kept busy. So, 
Ford engineers have devised a combination of 
handling devices, control equipment, and inspec- 
tion and gaging units to do the trick. A typical 
transfer machine is pictured at the left. Below 
are a control panel and one of the gaging de- 
vices. On the opposite page is a selection of the 
“automation units” designed by Ford engineers 
to lift, ult, and turn cylinder blocks. 

These are by no means final designs. Ford 
engineers are constantly finding new—and less 
expensive—ways to accomplish their goals. Orig- 
inally, for instance, a complex turntable was 
used to turn cylinder blocks around corners and 
reposition them for further machining. Now, 
the much simpler rotating device pictured on the 
opposite page does the same job—at about one- 
fitth the cost. 

Furthermore, while special equipment like this 
is often essential, even mass-producers like Ford 
find many areas in which standard handling 
equipment may be used. The last two pictures 
on the opposite page, for instance, show a stand- 
ard power conveyor used for long-distance travel 
in the engine plant, and a deflector-equipped 
belt conveyor that helps to automate production 
of pistons for Ford’s new six-cylinder, overhead 
valve engine. In other areas (see page 66), Ford 
engineers have installed elevators, monorails, 
and other conventional handling devices. Set- 
ups like those are well within the reach of even 
moderate production plants. 


Control panels are kept simple at Ford. They're 
built up from standard electrical equipment. 
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Mechanical fingers mounted above line of trav- | Close-up shows how mechanical fingers engage — Shuttles carry blocks both broadside and length- 


el Cleft), or installed below (right), move casting. This device, air-operated and electri- wise, divide one line into two, or combine 
Ford cylinder blocks along one step atatime. cally controlled, is a basic automation’ unit. — several into one, as machine capacity dictates. 


Rotating device turns and repositions cylinder Tilting unit, built into inline drilling machine, Turn-over device rolls casting end-over-end 
block castings. This is new, lower-cost design. receives casting from shuttle transfer, posi- and passes it on to transfer unit for broaching 
Originally, expensive rotating table was used. tions it for work, eliminates lifting, shoving. operation. It will then return for next part. 


Power roll conveyors are one of standard types of handling equipment in Belt conveyors serve fully automatic equipment that machines aluminum 
new Ford Engine Plant. They’re used for long-distance transportation. pistons for Ford’s new ‘‘Overhead Six’’ engines. CONTINUED 
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AUTOMATION 


Many areas can benefit 


The opportunities for—and advantages of—automation are by no means mation are limited only by the imagination and inventiveness applied to 
confined to the production area. Receiving, assembly, inspection, scrap dis- it. Note how Ford engineers have brought in television, blazed new trails 
posal, and specialized areas like the foundry, can benefit from automation in test stand design, and developed many new fixtures to reap the full 
techniques. Indeed, the improvements which can be achieved through auto- benefits of mechanized handling and the efficient equipment it serves. 


— 


LEFT 
Incoming steel stock is automated right at re- 
ceiving in Ford coil spring plant, is moved by 
automatic pick-ups, then shifted to elevator 
(rear) which carries it into heat-treating fur- 
nace. This plant was automation “‘ guinea pig.”’ 


RIGHT 


Assembly of Ford engines is mechanized from 
the start. Cylinder blocks arrive from machining 
area by power conveyor; are transferred to hang- 
er suspended from power-and-free monorail con- 
veyor. Block can be turned to any position. 


Foundry work is simplified, speeded by five-sta- 
tion indexing table built into Osborn core- 
blowing machine. Osborn now makes rotary 
automatic molder, as well, notes that require- 
ments of automation were key factors in design. 


RIGHT 
Test stand design shows new approach automa- 
tion brings. Engines used to be placed on stand; 
sat until someone came to remove them. Now, 
they remain on hanger, are ready to move as soon 
as test is done. Note how connecting lines lift up. 


Scrap, too, is handled by remote control—with the help of modern methods At the end of the line, baled scrap drops into freight cars outside 
of communication. These pictures show how television makes it possible for Ford’s Buffalo stamping plant. This is what the operator (left) sees in 
Operator to control scrap movement completely without leaving his post. his television screen. It’s a far cry from the old wheelbarrow methods. 
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Even if you can’t automate your own plant, maybe you can sell 
to those who do. Here are answers to eleven questions that can 


1. What is automation? 


Automation is ‘mechanized, automatic 
handling of materials and parts-in-process. 
It is materials handling in its broadest 
sense—raised to a high level of efhciency 
to meet the needs of new high-speed proc- 
essing equipment. 


2. When should automation be con- 
sidered? 


Automation can and should be consid- 
ered wherever there is a continuous flow 
of materials and parts between two fixed 
points. It is especially worth considering 
when handling costs bulk large in over-all 
production costs; when new, faster-acting 
machines or processing equipment is in- 
stalled; when very small, delicate, hard-to- 
handle parts are being fabricated or assem- 
bled; or when handling poses safety haz- 
ards—either chemical or physical. 


3. How should the automation prob- 
lem be approached? — 


With a completely open mind. The 
greatest success—and the greatest savings 
—in the application of automation are 
achieved when the entire production proc- 
ess, and the product itself, are viewed with- 
out preconceived notions or “sacred cows” 
of production or design. 

For instance, a shift from batch to con- 
tinuous-flow processing may permit far 
greater savings than any method—no mat- 
ter how good—for improved handling of 
batch loads. 

A change in the design of a casting may 
entirely eliminate travel between two or 
more machines—again saving far more 
than would be possible simply by souping 
up the handling method. 

This does not mean automation should 
be neglected if design and _ production 
methods are already set, but simply that 
grafting a new technique on to an old 
process is never as satisfactory as starting 
afresh. 


4. Can many plants be made com- 
pletely automatic? 

Probably not—not right away, anyway. 
Some jobs are still best done manually. 


i LON: What's in it for you? 


And, in any case, each step toward auto- 
mation should be tested against the tried- 
and-true principles of economics, and 
weighed on your company’s balance sheet. 

Indeed, for the established plant, it’s 
better to start in a small way than to try 
to rip up everything at once and start 
anew. 

However, though installation of automa- 
tion may be on a section-by-section basis, 
planning should be on an over-all basis. 
New equipment should be bought with au- 
tomation in mind—even though full au- 
tomation may not be achieved for several 
years. This is because, in the automated 
plant it is essential that machines can and 
will work together—that all machine work- 
tables or reactor feeders are at the same 
height so extra lifting and lowering mech- 
anisms are not needed; that all are adapt- 
able to one type of control (almost all Ford 
equipment, for instance, is electrically con- 
trolled); and so on. 

Likewise, it’s advisable to make sure 
that new machines and processing units 
have a wide enough range of feeds, speeds, 
and temperatures to be able to take full 
advantage of automation when it is in- 


stalled. 


5. Will special types of handling 
equipment be needed? 


Many plants can take at least the first 
steps toward full automation with standard 
handling equipment—setting up conveyor 
sections between machines, arranging ro- 
tary-feed devices, and the like. Often, this 
will represent the best present compromise 
between labor and mechanization, costs. 

In a mass-production plant, though, it 
may be well worth-while to design, and 
build special handling equipment to fit in 
with the special production units that are 
used (see page 64). 


6. How does one get started on auto- 
mation? 


First, management must be sold on the 
idea—and willing to stay with it through 
the trials and tribulations that are unavoid- 
able before everything is running smoothly. 

The preparation for automation starts 
with development of flow charts for every 


help you decide whether to automate—and where; what prob- 
lems you'll face; and how you can tap this growing market. 


material, part, and product—showing ex- 


actly how they travel through the plant, 
what operations are performed, and how 
long each one takes. 

This will uncover opportunities to speed 
work-flow by rearranging equipment, sim- 
plifying, combining, and eliminating op- 
erations, and changing product design. 

Then the real process of automation can 
begin. And it begins with delegation of 
authority. 

Ford has found it a good idea to appoint 
one man as “automation engineer,” cen- 
tralizing supervision of design, procure- 
ment, 
equipment. 

Ideally, the automation engineer knows 


and installation of automation 


machine design, is familiar with materials- 
handling methods and equipment, and has 
a pretty good understanding of instrument 
and control systems; plus a real ability to 
get along with people. 

Naturally, such a man is hard to find. 
But, a good all-around person, given the co- 
operation of specialists in the various 
fields, will be able to do the job, and do it 
well. 


7. What are the biggest personnel 
ge 
problems in automation? 


Those who have been through the mill 
agree that it is not machines, but men, 
that pose the biggest problems. And one of 
the most critical is finding and/or training 
the engineering, supervisory, and miain- 
tenance personnel that will be needed to 
install automation equipment and keep 
production lines running. 

The purposes and effects of automation 
must be fully and clearly explained to all 
employees. And this should be done well 
in advance of its installation. Automation 
experts agree that it is extremely important 
for all employees to understand what au- 
tomation is, and to realize that it represents 
an economic advantage for thtir company 
which can bring more sales, a higher level 
of employment, and more comfortable, 
safe, interesting, and satisfying jobs for all. 

At Ford, several motion pictures have 
been produced to show employees what 
automation is, and what it means to them. 
These films explain why jobs are better in 
an automated plant: Dirty and dangerous 
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work is eliminated, and more skilled work- 
ers are needed. 


8. What technical problems will auto- 
mation pose? 


As previously mentioned, production 
lines will have to be rebalanced to take into 
account the increased rate of production of 
automated units: 

New gaging and inspection equipment 
will probably be needed to guard against 
oversized parts and broken tools. 

Better quality control methods will also 
be needed—quality control aimed at pre- 
venting scrap before it is produced rather 
than finding it after the damage has been 
done. 

Tool-changing and repair methods will 
probably need improvement, too. Obvious- 
ly, valuable production time is lost when 
machines must be shut down to change 
tools—or process equipment to change 
filters. 

Acutely conscious of the problem, mak- 
ers of processing equipment are hard at 
work on new continuous processing meth- 
ods, and designers of transfer machines on 
ways to minimize time lost in changing 
tools. 

One result of this effort is the Cross 
Company’s “Toolometer,” a sort of peg 
board that holds an extra set of tools in 
readiness for the transfer machine, and is 
equipped with dial indicators that tell ex- 
actly how many cycles each tool has run 
since the last changeover. This holds shut- 
downs tor tool changing to a minimum 
and makes it possible to take full advantage 
of those which do occur. 

But neither this nor any other unit made 
commercially changes tools automatically. 
Automatic tool-changing is a future pos- 
sibility. But, right now, the equipment re- 
quired would be so costly that it does not 
seem practical. 

As a plant gets close to full automation, 
several other problems may appear. Com- 
munication is one. When a production line 
is 100 yards Jong, communication between 
operators and supervisors becomes a real 
problem. Telephone, radio, or even televi- 
sion may be needed. 

There will be problems, too, in procure- 
ment, accounting, sales, and in manage- 
ment organization itself to assure full re- 
turn from automated lines. 

Automation puts a premium on efficient, 
forward-looking company organization. It 
gives management a chance to increase pro- 


AUTOMATION: WHAT’S IN IT FOR YOU? —CONTINUED 


ductivity, reduce waste and improve prod- 
uct quality. But it doesn’t guarantee those 
advantages. Unless automation is placed on 
a secure foundation of long-range plan- 
ning, and backed up by skilled, carefully 
selected, well-trained personnel, and _ top- 
notch accounting, scheduling, procure- 
ment, product engineering, inventory con- 
trol, sales, distribution and service, the au- 
tomated line may become a liability instead 
of an advantage. 


9, How can savings be estimated? 


In figuring savings possible through au- 
tomation, it is important to include such 
factors as higher safety and lower waste 
and rework charges. 

But, at the same time, it is important 
to remember that there may be new ex- 
penses. The special gaging equipment men- 
tioned above is one. Another is the cost of 
new control methods. 

The probable life of any given automa- 
tion set-up needs close attention. Auto- 
mation equipment is, in general, keyed to 
a particular set of product dimensions. At 
Ford, for instance, cylinder block length is 
used for locating gages and designing in- 
dexing devices. Fortunately, as Ford points 
out, this dimension has remained constant 
for many years—though other design fac- 
tors have changed tremendously. 

But, if product dimensions are changing 
rapidly, or if production methods are in a 
state of flux, it may be a good idea to 
postpone automation for a while. Automa- 
tion set-ups are expected to pay for them- 
selves in a relatively short time—perhaps 
two or three years. Automation certainly 
should not be attempted unless the sales, 
research, and design departments are pretty 
sure of product stability for at least that 
length of time. 


10. Is there an “automation market’? 


Yes, indeed—if you're willing to study 
this technique and its special problems, 
and adapt your product to it. 

Automation calls for equipment that is 
highly accurate, rugged, and easy to main- 
tain. It calls for units adaptable to electri- 
cal or electronic control, and to continuous 
processing. 

Suppliers of machine components and 
auxiliary equipment can have a field day 
if they’re ready to meet new demands for 
electrical switches, relays, warning lights 
and bells, automatic weighing, counting, 


and metering devices, temperature-sensing 
and thickness-measuring devices, and qual- 
ity control equipment (charts, gages, chem- 
ical and physical analyzers, and so on). 
There will be new opportunities for sup- 
pliers of communications equipment, air 
and hydraulic cylinders, machine loaders, 
coil winders, lifting and positioning de- 
vices. 

As processing becomes more automatic, 
and processing times are reduced, there 
will be an increasing demand not only for 
automatic weighing and _ proportioning 
equipment, but also for such instruments 
as mass spectrometers and infrared analyz- 
ers—for use right on the production line. 

The tremendous importance of preven- 
tive maintenance in an automated plant— 
and the high cost of maintenance labor— 
will open doors wide for new maintenance 
equipment. It will also put a premium on 
longer-lasting materials and components of 
all kinds. 

The need for better forecasting, financ- 
ing, accounting, and scheduling will open 
up new opportunities for makers of office 
equipment. 

The fact is, the automation market is 
almost unlimited—for companies that take 
the trouble to go after it. 


11. Where can you get information 
on automation? 


Start, if you can, with a copy of the 
speech delivered by Ford Vice-President 
D. S. Harder at the March 1953 Society of 
Automotive Engineers National Produc- 
tion meeting—a copy of which may already 
be in your library. 

Consult other published articles, too. 
There are a good many of them. Half a 
hundred, for instance, are noted in a bibli- 
ography prepared by Business Information 
Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. It may be had for 10 cents. 

Then, you'll find discussions—some good 
and some not so good—in the proceedings 
of many recent conferences of such organi- 
zations as American Management Associa- 
tion, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
and American Society of Tool Engineers. 

Instrument-makers, producers of electri- 
cal equipment, and equipment-builders 
(including suppliers of materials-handling 
devices) are beginning to amass a good 
deal of information on the subject. It’s a 
good idea to consult all your suppliers 
quite early in the game. 
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Long a leader in the fields 

of office systems and 

microfilm, Remington Rand has the 
experience and the facilities for the 

’ effective sale, distribution and servicing of 


the Filmsort system of unitized microfilm. 


We are confident that our relationship 

will accomplish our common aim of the 
development of new horizons in systems and 
documentation, and of bringing finer service and 
increased satisfaction to our customers in this 


country and throughout the world. 


Fi msort INCORPORATED 


PEARL RIVER + NEW YORK 


EXCESS PROFITS 


Continued from page 59 


penalty during the recent high earn- 
ings periods and held for leaner 
periods. 

2. Centralized control and inflex- 
ible foundation budgets practically 
eliminated the nuisance element of 
solicitation to top executives. 

3. Over an extended high earning 
period enough funds could be ac- 
cumulated to insure that the estab- 
lished foundation would become 
self-sustaining, thereby permanently 
relieving the company of the con- 
tribution headaches. 

Use of Budgetary Controls. Re- 
quests to forecast anticipated 1954 
expenditures inevitably led to fur- 
ther discussion as to the type of 
expense controls in use by the va- 
rious companies. As a matter of 
general interest, a tabulation was 
prepared of the percentage of com- 
panies using no budgets, those with 
partial budgets, and those with 
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She NUTHOR 


Jupson F. H. Turton is Managing Partner 
of Turton Associates, a professional manage- 
ment counseling firm. He graduated with a 
B. Sc. degree from the University of [linois 
in 1926 and received his MBA from Harvard 
in 1935, 

His business career has taken him through 
Various positions of top management includ- 
ing general management, commercizl re- 
search, sales management, organization plan- 
ning, Management engineering, advertising 
management, accounting, purchasing, and 
personnel administration. After this varied 
career he entered the fheld of counseling. 

Mr. Turton has been engaged in _ protes- 
sional management for eleven years and has 
served a number of the foremost companies 
in America. 
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complete budgeting which included 
operating budgets for supervisors 
and foremen as well as corporate 
budgets. Opinions are summarized 
in the table. (See page 58.) 

The consensus of opinion indi- 
cated an increasing use of budgets 
in the future. Most companies with- 
out any budgets were smaller com- 
panies which felt that their organi- 
zations were small enough so that 
expenses were subject to reasonably 
tight centrol. 

These companies utilizing partial 
budgets expressed interest in ex- 
panding their coverage, but had 
been delayed by the pressure of cur- 


If you are on the board of your school or 
church, or on the house or purchasing com- 
mittee of your club or lodge, you will be inter- 
ested in this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Table. Write for catalog & special discounts. 
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We'll buy your 
present fleet! 


movement of your trucks... 


At the start of a run, a chart is placed inside the 
Tachograph. On this chart all important informa- 
tion is automatically recorded—When engine 
started ... How long engine idled . .. When vehicle 
was in motion... When vehicle stopped... Dis- 
tance traveled between stops...and How fast 
vehicle traveled. To get full information as to how 
you can benefit, mail coupon below. 


TACHOGRAPH helps me 


to be a better driver 


My dispatcher knows just how | handle my 
truck on every trip. It proves my ability 
and helps me in getting up my reports. 


Wagner ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6439 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo. 
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Hydraulics 
School 


for Customers Own Service 


and Maintenance Men 


Manufacturers who have Vickers Hydraulic users of such machines who are thus assured 
Equipment on their machines can have their own of better maintenance. Ct 
service men trained in the Vickers Hydraulics Again, this is only one of many reasons why : 
School. Since its beginning in 1945, this school it pays to specify Vickers Hydraulics. 

has trained more than 800 men from approxi- 
mately 400 companies. There is no tuition charge VICKERS Incorporated 
for this training course. DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


These men are given a thorough schooling 1424 OAKMAN BLVD. @ DETROIT 32, MICH. . 
in hydraulic theory and practice . .. and in 
th d Hy Application Engineering Offices: ATLANTA « CHICAGO 
€ operation and maintenance Of ViICKers (Metropolitan) CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 
draulic Equipment. The benefits to manufac- DETROIT e HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES (Metropolitan) 
NEW YORK (Metropolitan) ODESSA PHILADELPHIA 

turers of Vickers-equi 
quipped machines are ob (Metropolitan) e PITTSBURGH « ROCHESTER « ROCKFORD 


vious. Of equal importance are the benefits to SEATTLE « TULSA ¢ WASHINGTON ¢ WORCESTER 


6393 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921. 
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For rugged castings 
that house vital 
tractor transmissions, 
FORD looks to 
Lycoming for quality 


volume production. 


Dirt “eats” at it... feet ‘‘stomp” on it... tensions 
“pull” at it... but the Ford tractor’s sturdy transmission 
housing protects the *‘works” within. For these tough suits 
of armor cast by a metallurgically controlled process, Aircraft Engines 
FORD looks to the skilled hand of Lycoming. ee ae ee 

Engine Overhaul 

Generating Units 

Turbine Engineering and Research 
Engineering Design and Development 
Hardened and Ground Precision Parts 
Gears and Machine Parts 


Do you need quality castings in volume... or any other 
of the diversified services listed with our signature? Lycoming’s 
wealth of creative engineering ability ...2'2 million square 


feet of floor space . . . and 6,000-plus machine tools stand ready 
Complete Assemblies 
Heat-Treating and Plating 


to serve you. Whatever your problem .. . look to Lycoming! 

Just off the press! “THe Lycominc Story Castings 
...40 interesting, illustrated pages showing 
many ways Lycoming is ready to help you. 


Write for it on your letterhead. FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


FOR RESEARCH > 


TO ycoming 


DIVISION OF A! CO STRATFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturing plants in Stratford .Conn. ,and Williamsport Pa. 
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rent operations, the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the financial officers 
in crossing departmental lines with- 
in the organization to develop a 
sound basis for establishing budg- 
etary standards, and the lack of 
adequate personnel within the com- 
pany to install a satisfactory con- 
trol. Less than 10 per cent of the 
companies were actually uninter- 
ested in the use of budgets. 

Expected 1954 Volume, Prices, 
and Earnings. Much of the think- 
ing expressed was importantly in- 
fluenced by opinions with respect to 
general levels of business activity 
each company could look forward 
to in 1954. Uncertainty over this 
controlling factor might well play a 
more considerable part in executive 
opinion than does the EPT in itself. 
Attitudes on this are summarized 
in the following paragraphs. 


Dun’s Review Mopern 
INpustry will appreciate early 
notices of changes of address. 
Usually, it is necessary to have 
four weeks’ notice. Please in- 
clude the old address. 


Conflicting with several widely 
published reports, 57 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that they ex- 
pected a reduction in company earn- 
ings in 1954 compared with 1953. 
The drop in earnings would be the 
result of the reduced sales volume 
expected by 58 per cent of the re- 
spondents, and to a lesser extent to 
a softening in prices of manufac- 
tured products expected by 17 per 
cent of the respondents in 1954. 

Many of the respondents had very 
definite ideas of the probable varia- 
tion, however, was the uncertainty 
1953 and 1954, but none would in- 
dicate the extent of the effect on 
per share earnings. This was true 
in part because of the uncertainty 
as to nature of the tax structure in 
1954. A more important considera- 
tion in volume and prices between 
as to just how effective manage- 
ment was going to be in reducing 
operating expenses in line with re- 
duced volume. 

Industry has enjoyed twelve years 
of what could generally be termed 
a seller’s market with heavy de- 
mand and increasing prices and 
earnings. Such conditions have not 
been conducive to tight operating 


WILL 


engineering layouts. 


A NEW LABORA 


eSnsurance...FOR THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 
—as hundreds of case histoues frrove 
METALAB is the company that is doing the outstanding laboratory job for industry. 
Avail yourself of the finest in laboratory equipment and the latest developments in 


Write today for further information 
THE NATION’S LEADING LABORATORIES ARE METALAB EQUIPPED 


234 DUFFY AVENUE, HICKSVILLE, L. f., N. Y. 
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Silly, isn’t it? 


@ To separate little adhesive 
stamps, to lick and stick them? 
To lock up stamps in a tin box — or 
lug them around in your wallet 
until they stick together? 

And especially silly these days, 
when even the smallest office can 
afford a little DM postage meter! 


The DM pmnts postage, any amount, 
for any kind of mail, as you need it— 
directly on the envelope, or on special 
7 tape for parcel post. Prints 


your own small ad, if you want 

one, at the same time. And 
has a moistener for sealing 

Acuvelope flaps. 


@ You always have the right stamp 
with the DM, which can be set for 
as much postage as you want to buy. 
It protects your postage from loss, 
theft, spoilage. And automatically 
accounts for postage. 


@ Big convenience. Saves mailing time 
—and postage. Anybodv can use 
one... Other meter models, hand or 
electric, for larger offices. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes ofhce to show 
you. Or send the coupon for the free 


illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


RR 


METALAB EQUIPMENT CORP., 
Gentlemen: C7) Send a free copy of your new 180-page Catalog 4B. 


234 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., N. Y. 


‘a Please have your Sales Engineer contact us for our free planning service. 


Name Title 

Comoanx 

Address 

City Zone State 


See. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S. and Canada 


PitNEY-Bowes., Inc. 
1590 Pactrric St., STAMFORD, CONN. 
Please send free ] DM booklet, [] chart to: 


Name 
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Finding a new location near basic raw 
materials—and within economical ship- 
ping distance of other supplies—is often 
a difficult task. Yet a manufacturer of 
electronic tubes who needed a site in the 
northeast market close to sources of glass 
sands and natural gas had no trouble with 
this problem. 


He got comprehensive information on 
the availability and cost of these raw ma- 
terials at several desirable locations— 
within a short time—from the Industrial 
Location Service of the State of New 
York. With this data, it was easy for him 
to decide upon the right location. 
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No matter what your location problems may be, 
the Industrial Location Service of the State of New 
York will be glad to get you, confidentially and 
without obligation, the information you need to 
solve them. 


YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: 
Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 
and supplies you may need, 


Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of assem- 
bling materials and distributing finished product be- 
tween any given points. 


Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. 
Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 

Power and Fuel: Character and cost at any point. 
Available Buildings: Types, condition, facilities and 
terms. Confidential. 

Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 
photos and maps. Confidential. 


Community Services: A complete report on the facil- 
ities and attitudes of any community. 


Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
lations applying to any particular form of enterprise. 


FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for “Industrial Lo- 
cation Services,’’ a full description of the valuable, de- 
tailed plant location information New York State will 
obtain for you. 1953 large-scale physical map of the 
state and adjacent areas, showing elevations, trans- 
portation systems, watersheds, etc., will also be sent. 
Write New York State Department of Commerce, 


OF 
NEW Yony 
DEp STATE 
Room 719, 112 State Sireet, Albany 7, N. Y. uaTWen M 


TOF COMMERCE 


Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


*“*WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS‘ 
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controls. Mention was made that a 
whole new generation of workers, 
foremen, and executives has grown 
up without knowing what real tight 
efficient operations are, and it will 
probably take time, training, and 
professional skill to get operations 
organized to achieve maximum 
profits at all levels of operation. 

A larger percentage of consumer 
goods manufacturers expect re- 
duced earnings than do the respond- 
ents in the two other industry clas- 
sifications. This is a.reflection of 
the tighter competitive condition 
developing in the consumer goods 
field with resulting higher sales 
costs and price inducements in some 
areas to attract volume. 


Which Way Prices? 


Of the total sample, 83 per cent 
of the respondents expect to main- 
tain or increase the 1953 level of 
prices through 1954. The parts and 
materials producers anticipate the 
most stable level of prices with 82 
per cent expecting to maintain 1953 
prices through 1954, and only 4 per 
cent expecting to increase prices. 
Consumer manufacturers 
represent the most volatile group, 
with on!v 42 per cent exnecting to 
maintain the 1953 level of prices 
th-ough 1954 and 33 per cent indi- 
cating that they exvect to increase 
prices in 1954 above the 1953 level. 

The smaller com- 
panies with 100 to 500 employees in- 
dicated a more ontimistic attitude 
regarding their volume in 1954 than 
did the companies of over 1,000 em- 
ployees, for only half the smaller 
companies indicated that they ex- 
pected their volume to be down, 
while two-thirds of the larger com- 
panies expected the 1954 volume to 
be below 1953. The smaller com- 
panies, however, expect less stable 
prices and a greater percentage ex- 
pect reductions in earnings than do 
the larger respondent companies. 

The opinion expressed by 48 per 
cent of the companies with 100 to 
500 employees, that their volume 
would be maintained or increased 
in 1954, was influenced by the fact 
that 25 per cent of the respondents 
in this classification expected to ex- 
pand their line by increasing the 
number of items they produced. On 
the other hand, only 8 per cent of 
the respondent companies of over 
1,000 employees expect to increase 
the extent of their line. 

THE END 
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~the TACKER 


It Pays to Use! 


TIME! Easy, compound. 


36 Models 


80 Staple Sizes 


leverage action drives tack- 

pointed staples fast as you 
grip. Holds scores of staples. Re- 
loads in seconds. Light weight. Goes 
to the job. 


STEPS! No back-tracking for refills, 
as staples are supplied as near as 
the vest pocket from Hansen Vest- 
Kit. Take-up Jaw permits on-the- 
job inspection and service — in less 
than a minute. 


MATERIALS! Accurate, precision 
driving, due to balanced design, in- 
sures proper use of materials with- 
out damage or waste. One-hand 
operation permits holding parts or 
objects with other hand. 


REQUEST 
BOOKLET 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO 


5034 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 ILLINOIS 


Professionally 


In today’s 


competitive market — cost 
reduction through planned 
Materials Handling assumes 
major significance in profit- 
able operations. 

Without obligation, our ex- 
perienced engineers will 
make a preliminary survey 
of any plant or problem to 
determine the potential 
savings ond the cost. 

We invite your inquiry 


GEMOE 


CONSULTING 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


ENGINEERS 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
Over 20 Years’ Experience 
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PARTS FOR GEARS & CAR TRANSMISSIONS. 
are just a few of the many delicate machine tool prod- 
ucts Atlantic turns out. Cities Service Chillo Cutting Oil 
has helped Atlantic maintain their great reputation for 
quality products. 


For the services of a Cities Service Lubri- 
cation Engineer... Write Cities Service 
Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City 5, New York. 


“Cities Service Chillo Cutting Oil Has Proved 
To Be The Difference Between Ordinary And 
Quality Production In Our Shop!” 


Here’s Atlantic Automatic’s story in their own words: 
“One of our tougher jobs recently was machining SAE 
446 Stainless Steel with two forming, one threading and 
three drilling operations. The critical operation was drill- 
ing a .025 inch diameter hole, Ye inch deep. The drill 
would soon pack with chips and break. When a Cities 
Service Lubrication Engineer was called in, he recom- 
mended our using Chillo 44. 

“This light-colored oil did the trick. DOWN TIME WAS 
CUT IN HALF AND DRILL LIFE INCREASED OVER 200%! 

“We use Cities Service Chillo 44 to machine all types 
of metals covering a range of machinability from brass 
to stainless on our Brown and Sharpe 00G, 0G and 2G 
Automatics. It has proved to be the difference between 
ordinary and quality production in our shop!” 
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NEXT STEP...POWER FOR YOU! 


Electrifying! That’s the word for it! In the crowded 
cities, through the timbered hills, across the sprawling 
prairies—you feel the tremendous surge. America is “‘power- 
ing up” for progress. 

As new kilowatts keep coming through, you'll find 
I-T-E in the vanguard. From generation to utilization—all 
along the power line—I-T-E leads the way with quality 


equipment for every application. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS « METAL-ENCLOSED SWITCHGEAR 
POWER SWITCHING EQUIPMENT « MECHANICAL RECTIFIERS 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS « SPECIALIZED METAL FABRICATIONS 


EAKER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
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LEE PHOTOGRAPH 


Businessmen greeted the new year on an optimistic note as many closed their books 


production 
prices 
trade . 


fina nce 


ac output rose slightly 
in January, reflecting a seasonal increase from 
the December level. As new orders remained at 
a steady level, most manufacturers expanded 
production somewhat in contrast with the cut- 
backs in the latter part of 1953. It was estimated 
that the Federal Reserve Board’s index, measur- 
ing the physical volume of industrial production, 
was at 130 (1947-1949=100) in January. The 
December index dipped to 127 (1947-1949=100) 
from 130 in November; this was 5 per cent be- 
low the previous year. 

The output of manufactured goods dipped 
moderately from November to December. Larger 
month-to-month decreases were reflected in the 
durable goods industries than in the non-durable 
goods industries. Mineral production continued 
to be substantially below the preceding year and 
dipped seasonally from the November level. 
Construction activity remained higher than at 
the same time in 1952; early 1954 projections 
placed spring construction above the 1953 level. 

As the order level steadied, most manutfactur- 
ers increased their output somewhat. Manutac- 
turers’ new orders in November were estimated 
at $21.2 billion. This was 6 per cent below a 
year ago and 9 per cent below a month ago. In 
December and early January, however, the order 
level rose somewhat. Manufacturers’ sales, at 


$24.2 billion, were 3 per cent above a year ago 
and 10 per cent below the previous month. Sales 
dipped further in December and were almost 
unchanged from the preceding year. Inventories 
eased slightly and by the end of November, it 
was estimated that manufacturers had approxi- 
mately $45.7 billion worth of goods in their 
warehouses. This was 6 per cent above a year 
ago and fractionally below the preceding month. 

Steel production in December dipped again 
and stood at 7.9 million tons. This was 9 per cent 
below November and 18 per cent below the pre- 
ceding year. As the level of orders remained 
lower than had been anticipated, most steel mills 
adopted a wait-and-see policy. More orders were 
placed on a short-term basis as fabricators con- 
tinued to exercise tight inventory control. The 
bulk of new orders for steel were expected to be 
placed in late January and early February. 

Automobile production in December rose 
from the November level and stood at 500,000 
vehicles. This was 14 per cent above the pre- 
ceeding month and 7 per cent below the Decem- 
ber 1952 level. As manufacturers completed their 
model changeovers, most workers were recalled 
and production rose even further in January. En- 
couraged by the sustained high level of retail 
automobile sales, some manutacturers increased 
their production goals. 


| 


on the most successful year. Retail sales continued to hold at a high level. Housing 
starts in early 1954 were projected at about the same rate as in 1953; mortgage money 
appeared to be ample. Despite soft spots in industrial output, most manufacturers 
planned high production in 1954. Inventory corrections appeared to be about over 
and new orders were expected to increase in the Spring. Retail and wholesale prices 
were fairly steady and farm prices edged up seasonally in December and January. 


The output of machinery dipped from No- 
vember to December and was 5 per cent below 
the comparable 1952 period. Farm machinery 
continued to reflect the greatest decrease from 
the preceding year, 14 per cent. The output of 
electrical machinery was 5 per cent below the 
1952 level, while production of electrical appara- 
tus and parts was 3 per cent above a year ago. 

As new orders for lumber continued to be be- 
low a year ago, lumber production in December 
was approximately 5 per cent under the 1952 
level. By the early part of January, the order 
level was still lower than had been anticipated. 
In recent years many contractors have placed 
large orders in anticipation of Spring construc- 
tion activity; but, as in many other lines, buying 
policy this year has been extremely cautious. 

Furniture output was almost unchanged from 
a year ago and seasonally below the preceding 
month. Most mills were optimistic about 1954 
business as they predicted a rise in retail furni- 
ture sales which have lagged behind the 1952 
figures in recent months. Appliance output was 
slightly below a year ago. 

Food production remained substantially above 
a year ago, with the exception of canners and 
other food processors who were hampered by 
shortages as a result of strike of container work- 
ers. The output of meat and dairy products was 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 1935-1954 


BILLION 
DOLLARS 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 


BILLION 
DOLLARS 


PUBLIC. 


FARM AND 
UTILITIES 


NON- 
RESIDENTIAL 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195.1 1952 1953 1954 


Total construction activity in 1954 was projected at a rate of $34 billion, down 2 per cent from the 
1953 all-time high. As shown on the chart, spending for almost all classifications will be the second 
highest on record. The estimate of private residential construction was 4 per cent below 1953 while 
spending for public construction at $550 million was 34 per cent below 1953. Farm construction was 
forecast as being 12 per cent below the previous year; public utilities planned to spend 3 per cent more 


on construction than in 1953. 


substantially higher than at the same time a 
year ago. 

Textile mills continued to be less active than 
in 1952 and output slipped further from Novem- 
ber to December. Makers of woolen and worsted 
fabrics reflected ‘the greatest decreases from a 
year ago. The output of cotton goods was on a 
par with the previous year and almost unchanged 
from the preceding months. The production of 
synthetic and blended fabrics slipped from a 
month ago and were slightly below the similar 
1952 month. 

Electric power production continued to exceed 
a year ago and in December set a new record. 
Output in December was 7 per cent above a year 
ago and 3 per cent above a month ago. Petro- 
leum production continued below a year ago as 
gasoline stocks remained noticeably higher. Coal 
production during December amounted to 36.5 
million tons. This was 15 per cent below a year 
ago and 3 per cent above the preceding month. 

Construction activity in December was esti- 
mated at $2.7 billion. This was 4 per cent above 
a year ago and 11 per cent below a month ago. 
The month-to-month decrease was less than is 
usual at this time of the year. Private residential 
building was estimated at $0.9 billion. This was 
1 per cent higher than in 1952; new housing 
starts in December were above the one million 
annual rate. Commercial construction was no- 
ticeably higher than at the same time a year ago 
while industrial building was down somewhat. 
New agricultural construction slipped from No- 
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All estimates are from the United States Department of Commerce. 


vember to December and was markedly below 
the 1952 level. 


G4 Go The number of 
and Sncome 


jobholders again 
dipped from November to December and stood 
at 60.8 million. This was 1 per cent below a year 
ago and 2 per cent below a month ago. While 
nonagricultural employment was unchanged 
from the preceding month at 55.3 million, farm 
employment dropped sharply, from 6.7 million 
in November to 5.4 million in December. The 
decrease was somewhat more than is customary 
and was a continuance of the downward trend 
in farm employment which commenced in the 
early part of 1952. The increased mechanization 
of farms as well as the decline in farm income 
have been mainly responsible for labor cutbacks. 

Unemployment in December rose sharply 
from November and stood at 1.9 million. The 
year-ago figure had been 1.4 million. Some labor 
unions disputed this figure and quoted an esti- 
mate of 3 million. It should be noted that both 
figures could be correct as the union estimate 
may include those unemployed but not seeking 
new jobs. 

In latter part of December, unemployment 
claims jumped sharply. Many of the lay-offs were 
of a seasonal nature, particularly in industries 
such as textiles, apparel, construction and _to- 
bacco processing. 

Lay-offs were particularly severe in areas de- 
pendent on mining or textiles. The Government 


stepped up its program to aid areas with chronic 
unemployment. In the latter part of December, 
the President issued a directive that the program 
of awarding defense contracts to distress areas 
was to be expedited. Such areas include the coal 
mining sections of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia and the New England textile towns such 
as Lowell and Lawrence, Mass. 

Personal income in December rose above the 
November level of $285.4 billion. Wage and sal- 
ary receipts reflected the greatest increase. In 
November personal income was 1 per cent below 
the previous month and 3 per cent above 1952. 
The dip from October to November brought in- 
come to below the September level; however 
this was less than 1 per cent below the all-time 
July high of $287.5 billion. 

The average weekly earning of all manufac- 
turing workers approached the all-time high in 
December and stood at $71.76. This was 1 per 
cent above the previous month and 1 per cent 
below a year ago, the all-time high. Workers in 
non-durable goods industries reflected an earn- 
ings increase over a year ago of 1 per cent. 

Farm income in December dipped seasonally 
from the November level. Cash receipts from 
farm marketings in November surpassed the 
year-ago level for the first time in seven months 
and stood at $3.4 billion, 2 per cent above No- 
vember 1952. This gave further support to the 
contention that the decline in farm income had 
subsided and might even rise in the next year. 

Retail sales in December stood at 


$16.6 billion. This was 2 per cent be- 


low December 1952 and 21 per cent above the 
previous month. Consumers, attracted by special 
promotions and clearance sales in early January, 
continued to spend at about the same rate as 
they had in the previous year. Durable goods 


Y Busin Signf 


SELECTED Previous YEAR 
BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK* WEEK Aco 


Steel Ingot Production 177 180 224 


Ten Thousand Tons 


Bituminous Coal Mined 814 694 950 


Hundred Thousand Tons 


Automobile Production 144 87 132 


Thousand Cars and Trucks 


Electric Power Output 882 821 


Ten Million K.W. Hours 


Freight Carloadings 624 688 


Thousand Cars 


Department Store Sales 94 82 89 


Index Number (1947—1949— 100) 


Wholesale Prices 110 


Index Number (1947-—-1949—100) 


Bank Clearings 825 803 810 
Hundred Million Dollars 

Money in Circulation 303 310 299 
Hundred Million Dollars 


Business Failures 200 202 159 


Number of Failures 


*Steel, automobile, price and failures data are for the third 
week of January; all other figures are for the second week. 
Sources: Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.: U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
Automotive News; Edison Electric Inst.; Amer. Assoc. of 
Railroads; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Dun & 
BrapsTreet, INc. 
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TODAY’S ANSWER REATER ECONOMY! 


The electric furnace is now the answer f 
to many melting problems! That’s because ; 
electrical energy has come to be more and more ‘ 
economical . . . in fact, today it is relatively much : t 
lower than other fuel costs. And only the electric - 


furnace can meet present demands for the 
most rigid metallurgical controls ! 

In recent years, Whiting has made startling a 
developments in the Hydro-Are Electric Furnace. Our | 
hydraulic power transmission ... automatic electrode rt 
clamp and arm... roof-lifting mechanism for top charge 7 
and many other outstanding advancements assure 
faster, more efficient, lower cost operation. ; 

So melt, refine or smelt with electrical power 2 
... the clean, perfect, metallurgical fuel. Look into te 
the Hydro-Are now and obtain the mosi - 
important electric furnace advantages! ) 


Send for 40-page booklet giving all Hydro-Arc ~! 
features . . . tilting arrangements . . . electrode | 
data... controls . . . capacities and other information. : 
WHITING CORPORATION 

15654 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 

Remember . . . Electricity 
Is Low Cost, Clean, and Reliable! 
‘ELECTRIC FURNACES : 
ihe 
af 
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Regional Trade Barometers 


(1947-1949=100) 


REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
NOVEMBER 1953 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
FROM A YEAR AGO 


-5100 +5 10410 
ore +8 +10 to +18 


7, Change from 

Nov. Nov. Oct. 

1953 1953 

United States 133.7 + 3.2 

. New England 7 111.4 —1.4 

. New York Cits 122.0 -S5.8 +().8 

. Albany, Utica & Syracuse.... 131.4 +(0.8 

. Buffalo & Rochester 133.3 + 4.8 —().6 

. Northern New Jersey Seas 122.9 5 — 3,3 

. Philadelphia 115.1 — |. 

7. Pittsburgh 134.7 
8. Cleveland 135.9 
. Cincinnati: & Columbus 131.5 

. Indianapolis & Louisville... .. 140.4 

. Chicago 126.3 

Detrort 130.0 
3. Milwaukee 127.7 
. Minaeapolis & St. Paul...... 113.7 


“SIN w w 


sales reflected less of an increase over a year ago 
than did non-durable goods sales. 

Apparel sales in December were substantially 
above the preceding year as the cold weather ar- 
rived and spurred consumers to the purchase of 
heavier clothing. Clothing of a practical nature 
was in the most popular demand and the call for 
sportswear was markedly above the previous 
vear. Higher-priced luxury items were in less 
demand than in previous years. Shoe sales were 
almost unchanged from a year ago. Purchases of 
children’s clothing were at an all-time high. 

Food sales were almost unchanged from a 
year ago. As is customary, poultry and smoked 
meat sales received a greater share of the food 
dollar than in other months. Housewives, at- 
tracted by the lower poultry prices, bought in 
greater amounts than at the same time a year 
ago; the high price of bacon and hams served as 


SO 


23. New Orleans... 135 
24. Texas...... 137. 
25. Denver..... 126. 


Change from 


Nov. Nov. 
1953 1952 
. Towa & Nebraska 118.0 +1.1 
. St. Louts 127.5 
. Kansas City. 126.0 
. Maryland & Virginia 132.4 
. North & South Carolina 132. 
. Atlanta & Birmingham...... 135. 


. Memphis... 118. 


SY UD 


. Salt Lake City 127.1 


27. Portland & Seattle... oa 120.7 


. San Francisco...... 127.9 


a deterrent to broadened purchases of these 
items. Beef sales were almost unchanged from 
the previous year. Frozen foods were bought in 
greater amounts than in both the previous month 
and year while purchases of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables were somewhat below a year ago. 

Furniture sales continued to be below the 
year-ago mark although the dip was not as pro- 
nounced as in recent months. Small furnishings 
suitable for gifts such as lamps and ornaments 
reflected moderate increase over the like 1952 
period. Carpet and drapery sales remained below 
the year-ago level. 

Appliance sales were moderately higher than 
at the same time in 1952. The call for the smaller 
appliances suitable as gifts was markedly above 
the previous year. In particularly heavy demand 
were clock-radios, infra-red broilers and barbecue 
equipment. Television volume dipped as a result 


of the introduction of color television and the re- 
sulting uncertainty on the part of consumers. 

New car sales were somewhat lower than at 
the same time a year ago. Many of the new 
models were introduced. Some price shavings 
were announced. As Ford and Chevrolet pre- 
pared for the race for number one sa!es position, 
further price cuts were expected. There contin- 
ued to be conflicting reports among used car 
dealers. While heavy stock of used cars contin- 
ued to be reported, one trade association figure 
placed used car inventories in November at 8 per 
cent below the 1952 level. Failures among used 
car dealers were much more numerous than at 
the same time a year ago. However most of the 
failures occurred among dealers accustomed only 
to the lush post-war market for used cars. 

Wholesale sales in December were below both 
a year ago and a month ago as retailers contin- 
ued to be wary of inventories. The call for ap- 
parel was noticeably below a year ago as many 
retailers had entered December with exception- 
ally heavy stocks. Furniture sales were also some- 
what lower than in the previous year as a result 
of the lower level of furniture sales at the retail 
level. Appliance sales were almost unchanged 
from a year ago. 

Wholesalers of building materials reported 
sales as being somewhat higher than at the same 
time a year ago. As most builders planned 
greater activity in the first quarter of 1954, sales 
of lumber, cement, and other goods remained 
higher. Fuel sales were somewhat lower than in 
the previous year and stocks were higher. 


ZF, Consumer spending in No- 
avomelers vember was above the level 
of a year ago in 22 of the 29 regions, according 
to the Dun’s Review Regional Trade Barom- 
eters. Most of the increases were in the range of 
from 0 to 5 per cent. The greatest year-to-year 
increase was reflected in the Chicago Region 
(11). Chicago, which this year surpassed Pitts- 
burgh as a steel producing city, continued to 
have a higher payroll than at the same time fast 
year. Spending for the first eleven months of 
1953 reflected an increase of 9 per cent over 1952 
in the Chicago Region. 

The Salt Lake Region (26) reflected the great- 
est decrease from a year ago. A decline in min- 
ing activity has lowered income in this region. 
As a greater proportion of the income is depend- 
ent on mining than in some other regions, the 
effect on spending has been more noticeable. 
However, for the first eleven months of last year, 
consumer spending reflected an increase of 6 per 
cent over 1952. This is almost the same as the 
national average. | 

All but five of the 29 regions, reflected in- 
creases in spending over October. The San Fran- 
cisco Region (28) had the largest increase, 6 per 
cent. Spending in the region has been at a some- 
what lower level than the other regions while 
there had been no appreciable dip in income: 
The cumulative barometer for this region was 
2 per cent above the like 1952 period. It 
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Ot or Hew... 


Yes... whether your product is 

an old established one or a spank- 

ing new one, there’s an I & R 

Jewelry Creation to feature it on. 

We specialize in gift awards for 

€@very occasion with whatever 

insignia or design you wish. Why 

_ not write us today and let us know 
what you have in mind, © 


tre illustrated folder on request. 


IRONS & RUSSELL 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Manufacturers 1861 


95 Chestnut Street, Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


RITE-HITE 


ADJUSTABLE 
LOADING 
RAMP 


KEEPS DOCK TRAFFIC ON THE MOVE 
... CUTS CONGESTION AND COSTS 


An integral part of your loading dock. 
Simple counterbalanced design ... no 
pipes, pumps, gears, motors .. . little or 
no maintenance. 
Lever action lateral adjustment reduces 
truck maneuvering. 
Costs little to install in new or existing 
construction. 
5 models, permanent and movable. 
10,000 and 20,000-pound capacities, 
$395.00 to $995.00. 
Proved in use by leading 
industrial and commercial 
companies.* Rite-Hite,® a 
“blue-chip” investment that 
pays big dividends. 

*Names on request. 


DIVISION 


LOOMIS MACHINE COMPANY 
FOURTH AND PINE STS., CLARE, MICH. 


DETAILS, 


Dept. D-24 


The 
BUSINESS 


would seem that the month-to- 
month increase was a result of a 
catching up with United States 
spending as a whole. 

The Northern New Jersey Region 
(5) reflected the greatest decrease 
from a month ago, 3 per cent. A 
large portion of the industry in this 
region is concentrated among syn- 
thetic fabrics and chemicals. Cut- 
backs in textile production recently 
have lowered income in that region 
and spending has diminished. 


Dp , Prices in the latter part 
of December and early 


January rose after having dipped 
moderately from the early part of 
December to the mid-month period. 
The Dun & Brapstreet Daily Com- 


modity Index rose from 272.23 on 
December 18 to 274.93 on Janu- 
ary 15. 


Most metal prices were steady 
during the month with the excep- 
tion of steel scrap. Following the re- 
covery of scrap prices in November, 
quotations again eased and by the 
early part of January were 29 per 
cent below the year-ago level. 

The lower prices were a result of 
diminished demand as mill men 
had yet to set a final figure for pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1954. 
In addition, many mills were still 
in the process of trimming inven- 
tories. The quotations on steel scrap 
were at their lowest since the early 
part of 1950. 

Copper prices eased slightly dur- 
ing the month and were 1 cent 
lower than in December. Purchases 
of copper continued to be at a low 
level and some predicted that quo- 
tations would drop 4 cents to 25 
cents a pound. 

Lead and zinc prices were un- 
changed from the previous month 
and were below the year-ago mark. 
Production continued to be some- 
what lower than at the same time 
in 1953 and it was anticipated that 
zinc quotations might rise slightly. 
Lead prices were expected to re- 
main firm. 

As a result of the cotton growers 
decision to accept acreage quotas in 
December, cotton quotations firmed 
and in some instances rose. With 
prices for raw cotton strengthening, 


your 


cash problem 


RIGHT NOW 


Whether your requirements are 


$25,000 or Millions... Whether your 


need 15 for months or years 


I. there were times last year when 
your company was at an operating disad- 
vantage because you lacked adequate 
cash working capital . . . or if the year 
ended with you and your associates 
having postponed desirable capital expen- 
ditures because you lacked positive 
assurance of continuing lines of credit... 
ComMERCIAL CreEpiT would like to show 


you how these conditions can be remedied 


for the new year. 


The proposal we make should provide 
a way to more cash than may have been 
available from your usual borrowing 
sources. These increased funds will be 
available on a continuing basis. They 
will not require any dilution of ownership 


or mortgaging of future profits. 


ComMERCIAL CreEpit’s method is effi- 
cient and economical because you can 
expand or reduce the amount of cash 
used as your need varies. It is simple, 
direct, can be started quickly (funds 
usually available within 3 to 5 days from 


first contact). It has been tried and ac- 


cepted by American business (our 1953 
advances for working capital purposes 
alone amounted to over 600 MILLION 
Douiars). It is free of any preliminary 
costs and our one reasonable charge is a 
tax deductible expense. 

1954 promises to be a challenging year. 
ComMMERCIAL Crepir would like to work 
with your company in making it a year 
of progress by providing funds for plant 
modernization, new product develop- 
ment, aggressive marketing programs, 
other constructive steps. For prompt 
action write, wire or phone the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office 
listed below and say, “Send me informa- 
tion about the plan offered in Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry.” 


Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Los ANGELES Spring St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 


SAN Francisco 6—1)2 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 
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Proper feeding of personnel is one often overlooked reason why some 
companies get more than “average efficiency” from employees. 


Of course, it takes more than hearty, nutritious food to create happy lunch 


hours. That's where Lily* comes in! 


Lily provides a complete, smart-looking, crisply-clean paper service for 
any type or size of feeding operation — with utmost speed and economy. 
Employees like it . . . so do kitchen help. Service is fast, quiet, smooth! 
There’s no washing, drying or stacking! The “staff” can prepare many 
foods before meal time — permitting accurate, money-saving preportion- 


ing that eliminates waste. 


Present users of Lily Paper Service include many of 
the nation’s leading industrial luncheon services — 
and literally thousands of factories, of all sizes. If 
you're a personnel manager faced with feeding 100 
or 10,000 workers. . 
only a note on your letterhead to find out. Why not 


. we may be of help. It takes 


write us today? 


East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle + Toronto, Canada. 
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there was some evidence that cotton 
fabric quotations had firmed. 

Livestock prices were unchanged 
to slightly higher during the month. 
Pork prices again moved upward 
and some observers anticipated that 
pork prices would reach an all-time 
high in the Spring. 

Grain generally 
steady throughout the month of De- 
cember. Quotations for wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats rose slightly while the 
price of corn and rye dipped slightly. 

Prices received by farmers rose 1 
per cent from November to Decem- 
ber and stood at 252 (1910-1914—= 
100). This was 6 per cent below the 
preceding year. Although the in- 
crease was seasonal for the most 
part, many interpreted this as a sign 
that farm prices had stabilized. In 


prices 


‘the same period, the parity ratio, 


reflecting the difference between 
prices paid and prices received by 
farmers, rose one point to 91. This 
marked the first. month-to-month 


increase in the parity ratio since the 


Summer of 1952. The year-ago com- 


parative was %6. 

G, The supply of money 
‘reached an all-time 
high in the latter part of December. 
Following Christmas, currency in 
circulation dipped seasonally but 
was 2 per cent above a year ago. It 
was expected to dip even further 
but to remain unchanged from the 
1953 level. 

Consumer credit outstanding 
reached an all-time high in Decem- 
ber as it rose slightly from the No- 
vember level of $28.3 billion. The 
increase from the November level 
was less than is customary at that 
time of year as the effect of tight 
money Government policy in the 
earlier part of the year began to be 
evidenced. 

It was noted, however, that loan 
money was now more readily avail- 
able than at the same time last year. 
Many builders revised their goals 
upwards as reports persisted of more 


CONSULT 


FOR THE BEST 


Corru 


Item $.9g7 \ 
$115.50 


Heavy 
WAREHOUSE TRUCK | 


54” long by 28” wide 
42” high at handles. Plane 
form top 14” off the floor 
Four roller-bearing, rub- 
ber-tired wheels; two 
two 8" x 214" 
swive 
is of Thee Handle 


DRAIN RACK 


ORDE 
b. Detroit. Prices 
rey 2. 


gated 
STEEL PLATFORM 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


"em 
$6736, 


L prices 
number. Al notice. 


we “item wy 
RING ject to change cop Ali 


Ons UCtion 


16034 FULLERTON AVE., DETROIT 27, MICH. 
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There are many potential industrial sites in 
rural America, but most are far away from an 
adequate labor supply. 

Labor supply is one of the remarkable fea- 
tures of this Fernald industrial development. 
It is actually easier to get to it from the fast- 
growing northwestern suburbs of Cincinnati 
than to get from these same suburbs to the 
center of the city. And Fernald is also only 12 
miles from industrial Hamilton. 

Another unusual advantage is that it lies in 
the broad, level, well-drained valley of a river 
that is no longer there — the glacier changed its 
course. But down beneath the glacial gravel 
there is an almost limitless supply of fine water. 

Roads, gas, electricity are all there. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from Cincinnati 
to Chicago runs through the site and connects 
it with trunk lines to all points. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway owns 88 acres alongside its 


Proposed development 
of part of the Fernald, 
Ohio industrial area. 


The Fernald area is 
easily accessible from 
both Cincinnati and 
Hamilton. 


ROAD 


ARRISON 


A rural plant site 


with plenty of labor available 


tracks with plenty of adjoining acreage avail- 
able. 

Seldom have we seen an industrial location 
that offers so many of the features most indus- 
tries want. For a Pin-Point Survey giving full 
information write to: 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial 
Development Department, Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., or Huntington, W. Va. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING 


VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY + OHIO 
INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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Here’s the man who... 


Gives your freight a smooth haul 


Tus Union Pacific freight engi- 
neer — confident and capable as he 
sits at the controls of the huge Diesel 
locomotive—has two very important 
concerns. 


First, he is concerned with what’s 
ahead—clear track and informative 
signals; but besides that he’s con- 
cerned with what’s behind! 


To him, smooth transportation of 
the freight he is hauling — care in 
stopping and starting, as well as gen- 
tle movement around curves—is as 
important as fast schedules and safe 
railroading. 

Whether your shipment is a carton 
of crystal glassware—a carload of fine 


furniture—or cars of citrus or other ~ 


perishables— you can depend on the 
U.P. crew to give it careful hand- 
ling all the way. 


FOR DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
Be Specific— Ship 


UNION PACIFIC 


The hand 
BUSINESS 


mortgage money available. 

Business loans were 5 per cent 
above the early 1953 level. However, 
the bulk of the increase was cen- 
tered among loans to banks and real 
estate as borrowing by commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural enter- 
prises was unchanged from the pre- 
ceding year. 

The General Motors’ announce- 
ment that it intended to invest over 
$1 billion in expansion for 1954 
put new life in the stock market. 
The Dow-Jones industrial stock av- 
erage rose from 284.35 on December 
18th to 289.48 on January 20. 

The total number of shares traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
in December was 37 million. This 
was seasonally above November but 
ll per cent below the preceding 
year. The turnover of shares traded, 
that is the ratio of shares traded to 
shares listed, reflected a decrease 
from 1952 to 1953 and stood at 12 
per cent, the smallest since 1942 
when turnover was 9 per cent. The 
1952 figure had been 13 per cent. 

The lower turnover was partially 
a result of the increase in the num- 
ber of investors in the past few years 
accompanied by a decrease in the 
number of speculators. 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INpeEx 


The index is the sum total of the prices per pound 
of 31 foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living 
index. 


Latest Weeks Year Ago 1953 
Jan. 12. $7.03 Jan. 13. .$6.25 High Dec. 29... $6. 
Jan. 5.. 6.85 Jan. 7.. 6.23 Low Feb. 3.... 
Dec. 29. 6.81 Dec. 30. 6.16 1952 
Dec. 22. 6.72 Dec. 23. 6.15 High Aug. 26... 
Dec. 15. 6.66 Dec. 16. 6.11 Low Dec. 16.... 


Dairy Wuoresace Price INDEX 


The index is prepared on the basis of daily spot 
closing prices of 30 primary commodities (1930-32 — 
100). 


Wed. Thurs. Fri. 


Dec. i8.. 


Bank CLEARINGS 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
Yecember % 
1953 1952 Change 
38,.777.353 39,907,948 —2.8 
46,170,871 44,923,766 +2.8 
84,948,224 84,831,714 +0.1 


Total 24 Cities..... 
New York City.... 
Total 25 Cities.. 


New Bustness INCORPORATIONS 

Geographical 
Divisions: 1953 1952 
New England...... 466 405 6,198 
Middle Atlantic 30,091 
East North Central, ,267 15,910 
West North Central. 26 4,582 
South Atlantic..... 1, 14,063 
East South Central. 2,698 
West South Central. 5,734 
Mountain 3,751 
93,630 


November Eleven Months 
1953 1952 
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RIGGS DISTLER & CO., INC. 


Mechanical & Electrical 
CONSTRUCTION 


Our many years of seasoned ex- 


perience and proven performance 


are now available to help solve 


your construction problems. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 
PLUMBING 
HEATING 
VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL 


Your inquiries are invited. May we 


give you more information on whom we 


serve and discuss how we might serve 


your company? 


43 YEARS 


of Experience and Performance 


RIGGS DISTLER & CO., INC. 


1518 Walnut St., 


216 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


516 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. New York 36, N.Y. 


HOW TO 
FORECAST 
BUSINESS TRENDS 


WHAT’s COMING for your business? Your 
personal investments? Be sure the predic- 
tions you make are accurate. Here is an 
authoritative, easy-to-use handbook you 
can rely on to anticipate business trends 
—and increase your earning power this year! 


‘““How To Forecast Business Trends” 
gives you the complete, easy-to-follow 
method for guiding your company to- 
ward new business opportunities. Written 
by Dr. H. E. Luedicke, it shows you how 
to achieve a better-than-90% record of ac- 
curacy. You can use it in your day-to-day 
or long-range planning as you see how 
simple it is to turn changing conditions 
into actual profits for your business! 


New Handbook Offer Free 


This 128-page, illustrated handbook is 
sent to you absolutely FREE, in conjunc- 
tion with a money-saving trial subscrip- 
tion to The Journal of Commerce—your 
daily source of all the vital business news 
you need for profit-making decisions. 


r———— Mail this coupon NOW 


Send my free copy of “How To Forecast Business | 
Trends” along with a trial subscription of 65 issues to | 
The Journal of Commerce for only $6.00. ‘Remittance 
is enclosed. 


Company 
Address 


Journal of fommerce 


82 Varick St., NY 13, NY. 
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Simplified diagram of thermal element. 
Overloaded circuit heats bimetal, causing it 
to expand. Latch is released and pulled 
upwards by steel spring, breaking circuit. 


= 


Simplified diagram of magnetic element. 
High overloads or shorts set up magnetic 
field in coil. Magnetic field instantly activates 
metal plunger which releases lateh. Spring 
pulls latch upward, instantly breaking the 
cireuit. 


THOROUGHBRED IN ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ONLY BULLDOG 


DUO-GUARD 


PUSHMATICS 


PROVIDE DOUBLE 
PROTECTION 


Duo-Guard Pushmatic circuit breakers provide double pro- 
tection because they use separate protection elements. Only 
BullDog Duo-Guards have both a thermal element and a wound- 
coil magnetic element. 


The thermal element (bimetal strip) protects branch circuits 

from “normal” overloads, and guards against nuisance tripping. 

| The magnetic element (wound coil solenoid) protects branch 
circuit wiring and insulation, and properly connected lamp and 
appliance cords, against damage from shorts and dangerous 
overloads of high intensity. 


Add BullDog’s exclusive push-button control to the Duo- 
Guard feature, and you have the world’s most efficient circuit 
breaker. No other breaker—at any price—offers as much. Many 
cost more. Get complete details about the Duo-Guard Push- 
matic—the standard BullDog breaker—and_ Electri-Center 
panelboards. Write, today, for free new Bulletin PM-365. BullDog 
Electric Products Company, Dept. MI-24, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


©BEPCO 


Extra protection at 20 amp. 


The new 20-amp. Duo-Guard provides the 
same short-circuit protection as the 15-amp. 
Cords, lighting, appliances and branches get 
quicker acting protection from dangerous 
electrical faults. At the same time, the 20- 
amp. Duo-Guard carries its full-rated load 
and prevents nuisance tripping. 


ULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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SAVE Money... 
SAVE Time... 


Solve Record Keeping Problems 
with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 


established 1887 


ROL-DEX installation in the office of Blue Cross, Philadelphia 


Production Per Worker 
Inereases 25 to 55%! 


Many alert executives are installing ROL-DEX by Watson; 
the modern, economical machine-filing method. Records 
roll to the seated operator on silent ball bearings—there is no 
walking, stooping or squatting. ROL-DEX, built to your speci- 
al needs, is adaptable to both small and large quantities of 
records. There is less operating cost per filing inch with 
ROL-DEX. Investigate— now! 


*Pat. and Pats. 
Pending 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Rol-Dex Division, Dept. D-10 
Jamestown, New York 


See ROL-DEX 
at the 


OMAC Convention 
Conrad Hilton 


Chicago 
Mar. 8, 9, 10, 11 


Please send me information about ROL-DEX record units. 


Company 


Street 


Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets 
and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 


Tran. 


Industrial Production Consumers’ Price Index 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939—=100; Federal Reserve Board Index: 1947-1949=100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1950 1952 1950 1951 1952 
January 183 221 ; January 100.6 108.6 113.1 
February 180 221 February . 109.9 112.4 
March 187 221 March 110.3 112.4 
April 190 216 April i 110.4 112. 
May 195 May 3.0 
June June A 110.8 113.4 
July { 193 July 110.9 114.1 
August 214 August 3 110.9 114.3 
September 226 September 111.6 114.1 
October 229 October 112.1 114.2 
November 233 ; November 112.8 114.3 
December . 235 December 106.9 113.1 114.1 


1953 
113.9 
113.4 
113.6 


114.0 
114.5 
114.7 
115.0 
115.2 
115.4 
115.0 
115.1¢ 


t Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. t Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices Industrial Stock Prices 
Index: 1947-1949—=100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Average of Datly Index: Dow Jones 
1952 1950 195! 
January 113.0 January 199-79 244-45 
112.5 February 203.46 253.32 
112.3 . March 206.30 249.50 
111.8 April 253.36 
May 254.36 261.61 
111.2 June 249.32 
111.8 July 276.03 
Au; 112.2 August 264.92 276.70 
September 07. 3 111.7 September 273.36 272.40 
October 07 Pit. . October 269.73 267.77 
November og. 110.7 November 259.61 276.36 
December 2. 109.6 . December 229.26 266.09 285.95 


t Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. Based on closing prices of 30 industrial stocks. 


Employment Retail Sales 
Millions of Persons: U.S. Bureau of the Census Billions of Dollars: U. S. Department of Cammerce 


1950 1951 1952 1950 1952 
January }. January Q.7 SERIES 1.8 
February 0 8. February 11.7 
March ‘ 12.7 
April 4 1 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November November 


281.15 


14.6 
14.4 
14.3 
14.2 
15.1 
14.0 


17.24 


Includes all civilian workers. t Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


before you buy a fork truck or 
lift truck — be sure to see the 


SKID LIFT TRUCK 


FORK TRUCK 


COMBINATION /f 


BS 


Whether you’re a small organization or 
a large plant, you can obtain extra ad- 


vantages by using Market Forge Ma- = a” Se PALLET LIFT TRUCK 


terials Handling equipment. 

Consider MARKET FORGE — Your Best 
Source for: Electric or Gas Powered 

© FORK TRUCKS © PALLET LIFT TRUCKS 


© SKID LIFT TRUCKS © TRACTORS Market For q 


Available on Deferred Payment or Rental Basis 
EVERETT 49, MASSACHUSETT 
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+ A SAFETY CURB THAT PREVENTS 
DAMAGE TO POWER TRUCK TIRES! 


THIS IS THE BIG DIFFERENCE THAT CAN HAND YOU 
BACK YOUR DOCK BOARD INVESTMENT THROUGH 
REDUCED TIRE WEAR ALONE... PLUS GIVING 
YOU LONGER SERVICE FROM YOUR DOCK BOARDS! 


HERE ARE THE FACTS! 


Normal curb design found in most of today’s 
dock boards permits undesirable metal-to- 
metal contact between power truck wheel 
rims and the side curb. These repeated daily 
contacts create sharp, jagged edges in the side 
curb, which in turn cut and gouge tires. In 
addition, the side curbs are weakened and 
service life of the board is reduced. 


The new Magliner *Tire-Saver side curb is 
specifically designed to prevent these two 
costly conditions. Design of the curb is stich 
that only the tire can make contact with the 
curb rail. Metal-to-metal contact is avoided 
—side curbs retain full design strength... 
and this common cause of tire damage is 
prevented! 


MAGNESIUM 
DOCK BOARDS are chemeered TUUR UOCK 


Engineered for Span—From measurements taken by experi- 
enced Magliner field representatives—-at your docks! 


4 Engineered for Special Dock Conditions—No two docks 
are the same. Here the experience of your Magliner representative 
is vitally important in determining the right board for you! 


Engineered for Equipment Underclearance -Every 
Magliner dock board is engineered with the proper crown angle, 
to meet the underclearance requirements of your loading equipment 

(i.e., pallet trucks, fork trucks, etc.). 


Your BEST Dock Board Value- is Magliner! 


LIGHT — Engineered from the world’s lightest structural metal for safe lifting, 
fast positioning, easy storage! strRONG — Designed like a bridge to carry your 
heaviest loads . . . with capacity to spare! sare — Chamfered plate edges mini- 
mize load jar. Curb ends are radiused to permit wide turns—double strength 
to absorb impact loads! Positive lock insures against slipping. 

Write for complete descriptive literature and the name of your nearest 
Magliner representative today! 


Wit, MAGLINE, INC. Representatives 


all 
B DB-204 P.O. BOX 350 PINCONNING, MICHIGAN 
Cipai C ics. 
*Pat. Pending In Canada: Magline of Canada, Limited, Renfrew, Ontario 
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This squirrel has a wonderful chance of living to 
Wi LL YOU in BRAKES WO RK 9 tell his grandchildren about his narrow escape. One 
reason odds are so much in his favor is that de- 
signers and builders of today’s high-speed cars 


or has he gather ed insist on Bundyweld Tubing for hydraulic brake 


lines. Leakproof, vibration-proof Bundyweld is 


- fifteen times stronger than necessary to save 
his last walnut? 
IN 95% OF TODAY’S CARS 


Brake lines of Bundyweld assure you of 
reliable performance. Bundyweld is so 
dependable it’s used in 95% of today’s 
cars in an average of 20 applications each. 


Leaking oil lines can mean irksome de- 
lays, costly repairs, even a ruined engine. 
But you don’t worry when they’re made 
of dependable, leakproof Bundyweld. 


Think of the constant beating your gaso- 
line lines take—from flying stones, 
punishing vibration. Gasoline lines of 
Bundyweld don’t leak, don’t fail you. 


Pushbutton windows simply must be 
foolproof. Manufacturers help make them 
trouble-free by using leakproof Bundy- 
weld to conduct the hydraulic fluid. 


BUND WE LD UBING Bundyweld Steel Tubing is the 
® | only tubing double-walled from a 


ee single metal strip, copper-bonded 
The lifelines of your car A \ through 360° of wall contact. 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY, DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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Business failures at 813 in De- 
cember, although down two from 
the November level, continued to 
be above the preceding year’s level 
for the eighth consecutive month; 
the total for the year 1953 was 8,862. 
Casualties for the vear were 16 per 
cent heavier than in 1952 and 10 
per cent above 1951; however, they 
did not equal the peak post-war 
tolls of 1949 and 1950. Concerns suc- 
cumbed at a rate of 33 per 10,000 
listed enterprises in the year just 
ended, slightly more than the 29 in 
1952. This rate was exceeded only 
twice in the post-war period, 1949 
and 1950: it was less than one-half 
as severe as in pre-war 1939 when 70 
businesses failed per 10,000. 

For the third straight vear, the 
liabilities of casualties mounted, 
climbing to over $394 million, the 
largest volume since 1933. How- 
ever, if adjustment is made for 
changes in the value of the dollar 
and in the size of the economy by 
relating dollars of liabilities to mil- 
lion dollars of Gross National Prod- 
uct in each year, the 1953 aggregate 
is a little under 1949 and only one- 
half the relative level in 1939. 

Failures of all sizes above $5,000 
1952 and 1953. 
occurred 


increased between 
The 
among the larger casualties; those 
involving liabilities of $25,000 or 
more were the heaviest in the last 


sharpest upswing 


twenty years. Concerns failing with 
liabilities in excess of $100,000 rose 
48 per cent to 787 and were pri- 
marily responsible for the marked 
uptrend in total liabilities for 1953. 

In terms of age, 59 per cent of the 
businesses failing were in their first 
five years of operation. This con- 
trasts notably with the 1947 ratio of 
78 per cent. Since 1947, the propor- 
tion of failures between six and ten 
years has reflected a steady rise, un- 
doubtedly a return to the pre-war 
age distribution of the business pop- 
ulation following the big boom in 
new enterprises directly after the 
war. 

Mortality was heavier in 1953 in 
all types of. business; however, con- 
struction and wholesaling reflected 
the most marked increases from the 
previous year. Casualties in con- 
struction, up 22 per cent from 1952, 


reached a record high of 1,024. Sub- 
contractors accounted for 582 of this 
total, general builders 382, and 
heavy construction contractors 60. 
Wholesaling failures were at their 
highest level in three years in all 
trades except apparel, which dipped 
to the lowest level since 1949. The 
sharpest wholesaling increase from 
1952, 66 per cent occurred among 
building material and hardware 
dealers. 

The 1953 increase in manufactur- 
ing failures was centered largely in 
the machinery and transportation 
equipment industries, but they did 
not reach the peaks established in 
earlier post-war years. On the other 
hand, the upturn was not as pro- 
nounced in the textiles and apparel 
industry but enough to lift its toll 
to the highest level since 1940. Sev- 
eral manufacturing lines, including 
food, showed little change in the 
year just ended. 

In retail trade, failures declined 
from the previous year in only two 
lines, food stores and eating and 
drinking places; there were marked 
increases in other trades. Casualties 
in the automotive group jumped 72 
per cent to the heaviest toll since 
1941. A 66 per cent increase brought 
furniture, furnishings, and appli- 
ance failures to a record total; the 
upturn both 
furniture stores and appliance, radio 


was evident among 
and television stores. Commercial 
service stores evidenced the smallest 
change in 1953, an increase of 9 per 
cent which was concentrated in 
transportation, repair and business 
service establishments. The number 
of failures was steady or declined 
among other service lines. 

All geographic regions except 
New England had more failures in 
1953 than in 1952. The increase was 
very slight in East North Central 
toll. Illinois and Michigan failures 
declined 12 and 33 per cent respec- 
tively and offset the increased fail- 
ures in the other stated in that 
region. 

The increase in failures was ex- 
ceedingly sharp in the South Atlan- 
tic, East South Central and West 
South Central States. In the latter 
area, mortality rose 87 per cent, 
probably reflecting the serious ef- 
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Series I— Heavy duty bronze rotary gear pumps 
Oilless bearings 2-23 G.P.M.—0-100 P.S.1. 


Series II—Close coupled motor driven bronze pumps 
Oilless bearings 2-4 G.P.M.— 0-100 P.S.I. 


Series F— High volume bronze rotary gear pumps 
Oilless bearings 50-150 G.P.M. —0-150 P.S.1. 


Series IV— Rubber impeller bronze pumps 
Oilless bearings 6-21 G.P.M.—0-30 P.S.1. 


Series 55— Standard bronze rotary gear pumps 
Grease fittings 2-23 G.P.M.—0-100 P.S.1. 


Series G— Standard bronze centrifugal pumps 
Grease fittings 2-25 G.P.M.—2-10P.S.1. 


Industrial Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
742 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Address the 1954 edition of the Oberdorfer Industrial Pump catalog to: 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
Do you want a factory representative to call [] Yes [] No 
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fects of the drought. None of these 
regions in the South, however, re- 
ported as many concerns failing as | f% O 

in 1949. On the other hand, the rela- Y U CALL TH ES E 
tively low 11 per cent rise in the 
Middle Atlantic States made their 


Call in G toll the largest since 1942. Casual- 


ties in the Pacific Region climbed 


Fi CIAL 24 per cent to a level exceeded only 
once, in 1950, in the last twenty Yy 
years; failures for the state of Cali- 
SPECI LIST fornia reached a record high as they WELL, YOU MANAGE MEN 
were 25 per cent above the previous WITH TOYS.” Thus spoke Na- 
pull. poleon when asked why he gave 
year and liabilities were 66 per cent modules anit to 


I, lCU larger than they had been in 1952. of his Legion of Honor. 
Non-metropolitan districts Today, modern business is using 


counted for most of this year’s in- emblematic awards to show 


To Negotiate crease; their failures were 25 per proper recognition for length of 
service. Write us today for com- 


cent higher than in the preceding . ; 
LONG-TERM FINANCI/ | plete information regarding a 

year while the toll in the 25 largest service award plan Mir sane to fit 
cities increased only 7 per cent. your business. 


Fourteen of the larger cities had the DON’T FORGET TO HONOR YOUR 
needs funds for expansion, an acquisition, working capital, or heaviest mortality in three years, ee ee een 


other corporate financing, and your net worth exceeds $500,000, but only New York City climbed to 
use our method of direct placement financing. We will endeavor a post-war peak. Contrary to the 
to obtain the necessary funds for you whether they be in the general upward trend, casualties in 
form of bonds, notes or preferred stock. five cities dipped to a three-year 
low: Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 


To Represent You in St. Louis and Boston. 
Faitures BY Divisions or INpUSTRY EISENSTADT MANUFACTURING co. 


(C liabilities 1 —Numbe —Liabilitie 
TH E SALE OR ERGER No. DEPT DR, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


MINING AND MaNUPAC- 


TURING 
OF VOUR CORPORA TION Mining —Coal, Oil, Misc. 42 3034 3794 
Food & Kindred Products 164 22370 12648 
Textile Mill Prods. & 


. Apparel. . 19868 
Current taxes underscore the importance of buying, selling, or 
11758 


merging many closely-held businesses. If your company’s 

present operations would benefit from diversification, we can 7038 
locate the firm that meets your requirements and negotiate a 3 7292 3937 
sale or merger. Often a tax-free merger helps solve the problem 4553 


of salability of an equity interest. In cases where a controlling rae sa 
stockholder’s affairs are not arranged to meet all tax situations een Ar Bien 
and to provide continuity of income, a merger may be the Transportation Equip- all 
right solution. We specialize in confidential counsel and nego- Miscellaneous 291 251 13828 13028 
Total Minin 
tiation in cases where net worth exceeds $250,000. 1581 158854 104954 
Wrovesace TrRape 
Food & Farm Products... 2 2 72 10363 
° Apparel... 1745 
Phone or come in for an immediate ier Goods 


Lumber, Bldg. Materials, ° 
discussion of your case—or write 62 9304 35 Hunting for Lower 


1598 


Dep't 8D for a copy of our brochure uo vane Operation Costs ? 


19830 


describing our services. | 


Food & Liquor......... 5 13343 hidden treasure when it is turned 
General Merchandise. op 2 3086 overto Business Fleets, Inc. 
Apparel & Accessories. . . 
Furniture, Home Fur- Capital outlay, depreciation and 
\ repair bills are no longer a prob- 
Hdwe........ 705 lem, and your fleet expenses ac- 
Automotive Group..... 52 2 ital! 
Drug Stores 
Miscellaneous 5 
Total Retail Trade. ... 117299 7 7 


W. T.GRimM & Go 
2 General Building Con- 
Z 21537 20812 WRITE US TODAY FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 16082 14037 THE COMPLETE FACTS 
Other Contractors...... 5708 1296 
Total Construction.... 102 43327 36145 
SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF ComMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Passenger & Freight Trans- 


PRIVATE PLACEMENT LOANS MERGERS SALE OF COMPANIES 8197 14909 


Miscellaneous Public Serv- 


Direct placement loans are the most economical, most flexible 
method of obtaining long-term financing. If your business 


2513 1893 
231 So. LASALLE ST., 714 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. 25 4088 1290 
Cleaning, Dyeing & Re- 
CHICAGO 4. ILL. Los ANGELES 15, CALIF pairing 7 7 1315 1283 
1189 851 
FINANCIAL 6-5265 PROSPECT 3809 133 273 
Other Personal Services. 648 987 
Business & Repair Serv- 
Ices 4391 
Total Commercial 
Service.... 22474 
Torat Unirep Srates... 8862 7 394153 2 
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NATIONAL 


‘ 


THIS IS NATIONAL STEEL 


Preparing Today for Tomorrow’s Needs 


National Steel starts 1954 with a steel making capacity of 6,000,000 organized in 1929. In that time we have quadrupled our Capacity 

tons... the result of an expansion program which began in 1946 and have advanced from ninth to fifth place in the steel industry. es : 
when capacity was 3,900,000 tons. This is an increase of 54 per From this point, our plans for further development involve a new i 
cent, and more than $350,000,000 was spent in accomplishing it. program which is now in progress and which will carry on over % 


National’s expansion covered the full range of its operations from 


the next three years. 
raw materials to finishing facilities ... great new coal and iron ore 


properties, new lake ore boats, new coke ovens, new blast furnaces, Today, as always, National Steel’s expansion is determined in the Mee 
bessemers and open hearth furnaces, new rolling mills, and new light of future needs—not those of the immediate present. The 
finishing equipment of the many kinds required to manufacture record of America has been one of constant growth and improve- Yi 
National’s wide range of products. ment. We are confident that record will continue. So today, National : 
But the 6,000,000-ton capacity is by no means the end; it is an im- builds for tomorrow ... and in this way contributes to an even Hi! 
portant milestone on the path of progress since National Steel was stronger and more prosperous America of the future. 
MAJOR DIVISIONS: 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL S 7 EE L CORPORATION : GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. : THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
: NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION T 
AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS : NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY i 
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In comparison with December 
1952, failures in December 1953 re- 
flected the greatest increase among 
wholesaling concerns, up 89 per 
cent. Food and farm products fail- 
ures in December amounted to 24 


eo as compared with 6 a year ago and 
American 19 in November. Apparel mortality 
dipped to 2 in December from 7 in 

» the previous month and 6 at the 
: Credit Insurance same time a year ago. 

The toll among manufacturing 
z industries was 190; the year-ago 
keeps Working Capital comparative was 128 and in the pre- 

| © vious month, failures had amounted 

: to 173. Machinery producers and 
working for you! lumber mills and lumber products 
reflected the greatest increases, up 

132 and 113 per cent respectively. 
Mortality in textile and apparel in- 
dustries was 30 per cent higher than 


ANVdWOO TIIW 


at the same time a year ago. 
Failures among retailers were 33 
per cent more numerous than in 
December 1952 and were down 2] FOR TRUE VALUE IN LIGHTING 
Backs judgement of Credit Executive. per cent from the November level. | pQylpMENT LOOK TO THE MAN- 


Among the lines reflecting the 

Gives positive loss prevention. greatest year-to-year increases were ail d F But f 
automotive, furniture and home esign and test data. But for 


Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. furnishings, and apparel and acces- Continuous Dependability you 
sories groups with increases of 58, | Must rely on the maker. Behind 
Promotes efficiency in organization. 57 and 38 per cent respectively. | Miller are 110 years’ experience 

Mortality in the construction in- | _miJlion-dollar production facil- 
dustry was 17 per cent higher in] 

3 ane ities—1000 combined man years 

December than in the preceding f field licht; - : 
year and 8 per cent below the pre- OF tle ighting engineering. 
Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. vious month. Fluorescent, Incandescent, Mer- 
The toll was higher than a year | cury fixtures for industry, com- 
K’ndorses customer’s promise to pay. ago in all regions except the East merce, schools. 


South Central and the Mountain 
Gives Accounts Receivable real value. Regions which were unchanged. 


The West North Central reflected 
the greatest increase, 85 per cent. 


Protects working capital invested in Receivables. 


Provides endorsement for banking purposes. 


Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 


Provides Service for handling collections. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
3 
9. 


a 


Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


Helps avoid secondary credit costs. 
Tue Faiture Recorp 
December Year Year P.C. 
1953 1953 1952Chge?. 
Dun’s Farcure INpex* 


33.2 28.7 +16 


seasonally : 
NuMBER OF FarLuRes 8862 7611 
NuMBER BY Size or Dest 
Write for booklet. Address: First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Under $5,000. .... 118 1383 
$5,000—-$25,000._. 376 4317 
$25,000—$100,000. 229 2375 
$100,000 and over. 90 787 
NumBer BY INpustry Groups 
cs ee Manufacturing. .. 193 1857 
Wholesale Trade. . 933 
mericah redi Retail Trade... 382438 
Construction 1024 
Commercial Service 667 
Liasiiries (in thousands) 
Current. $43,754 $394,153 $283,314 


Indemnity Company Total 45,088 400,467 286,098 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 listed enter- 
prises, formerly called Dun’s INso_vency 


# Per cent change of year 1953 from year 1952 


Business Fartures include those businesses that 

(8) @W Or ceased operations following assignment or bankruptcy; 

ceased with loss to creditors after such actions as execu- 

tion, foreclosure, or attachment; voluntarily uithdrew 

leaving unpaid obligations; were involved in court actions 

such as recewership, reorganizations, or arrangement; or 
voluntarily compromised with creditors out of court. 


Current Liasiiities, as used in the Failure Record, 
have a special meaning; they include all accounts and 
notes payable and all obligations whether in secured form 
or not, known to be held by banks, officers, affiliated com- 
panies, supplying companies, or the Government. They 
do not include long-term, publicly held obligations. Off- 
setting assets are not taken into account. 
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HIGH LABOR COSTS DEMAND 
SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


Designed to operate at top efficiency with minimum 
maintenance. In developing a complete line, Barrett 
engineers built sturdy units simple to maintain. RESULT: 
all Barrett-built materials handling equipment does its 
work well at low cost...even when operated by less 
experienced help. 

Your Barrett representative will gladly assist in 
selecting the type and model best suited to your job. 


POWEROX— 

Model PO-POK. i 

Platform truck. Walkie type for 
skid handling. Aveilable in skid 
handling models. Cap. 8,000 ibs. 


POWEROX 


Model PO-40. Hi-Lift platform truck. Also 
available in telescopic models. Cap. to 
6,000 Ibs. 


LIFT-A-LOFT 


A new platform lift for overhead plant 
maintenance work. Raises 20 ft. in 20 sec- 
onds. One man does the work of 3 or 4. 


TRACTOR OX 


Model TX push-pull type. For towing trailer 
attachments. Rolling cap. 20,000 Ibs. All 
features of PowerOx. Model RTX —rider type. 


NIFTY SYSTEM 


Consisting of a Nifty Lifter and Nifty Skids. 
The economical answer for smaller installa- 
tions requiring fast handling in congested 
areas. 


HI-LIFT OX 


Model TTF-20 walkie-type electric tilting fork 
truck. Ideal for storing and moving pallet 
loads in congested areas. Cap. 2,000 to 
3,000 Ibs. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


Hand and electric. Pile ‘ 
conserve floor space. Cap. 500 to 2,000 Ibs. 
Custom built to any cap. 


‘ceiling high"’ to 


RADOX 


Model RX. Radio remote control. No oper- 
ator necessary. Saves hours in storage and 
order picking time. 


STGORAGE RACKS 


Sectional welded steel space-saving Barrett 
racks for storage of barrels, kegs, skids, 
pallets, dies, etc. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
4661 S. Western Bivd., Chicago 9, Illinois 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Canadian Licensee: 
S.A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


ONE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4...WITH A BARRETT 


EVERY PLANT MANAGER 
SHOULD HAVE CATALOG 535 


This 100-page illustrated catalog 
describes the complete Barrett line. 

Full of ideas and money-saving features. 
Contains specification charts. 
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In 1947 the chief U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations asked of his fellow 
delegates: 

“Where will we find a place where rail- 
roads and wonderful highways and a 
great river all come together to bear the 
burden of humanity and of goods and 
of communications ...?” 


That place for the United Na- 
tions’ headquarters was found 
in New York. 


No city is more truly a meeting 
place for exchanging the goods 
of the world. Through the Port 
of New York flows about half 
of the $25 billion or more in 
cargoes thatmakesup America’s 
foreign trade. Out go machine 
tools and farm implements... 
flour and fertilizer... bulldozers 


a 


and bicycles ... shoes and steel 
and petroleum and a thousand 
other items. 


In come olives from Greece, 
woolens from Britain, cameras 
from Germany, cheeses from 
Switzerland, and many other 
products from many other coun- 
tries—making overseas trade 
truly a two-way street. 


The Chase knows this story of 
two-way trade; has helped to 
write many a chapter. In Greater 
New York alone, you'll find 29 
Chase offices engaged in financ- 
ing overseas trade... one inthe 
very shadow of the U. N. Sec- 
retariat Building. Within the 
United States, the Chase has the 
largest correspondent system 


| 


of any American bank. Abroad 
you'll find Chase branches and 
representatives’ offices in Eu- 
rope, Latin America, the Far 
East—and in market places 
around the globe Chase main- 
tains close working relation- 
ships with leading banks. 


If you have a foreign trade prob- 
lem, why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase? 


THE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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On the Frontier 


Insecurity, considered by some 
management people as the indis- 
pensable goad for workers’ efh- 
ciency, has proved, at least in the 
Austin experiment, as a roadblock 
to. productivity and harmonious 
group relations. This was demon- 
strated in the recent volume, To- 
ward A Democratic Work Process 
by Fred H. Blum who for two 
years brought the probing analysis 
of a sociologist to the Hormel-Pack- 
inghouse Workers experiment in 
group relations at Austin, Minn. 

Originally planned as a study of 
the guaranteed annual wage, of- 
tered for two decades by Hormel, 
it soon developed into an analysis 
of the novel group-work plan which 
has enabled the meat company to 
produce 30 per cent more with 20 
per cent fewer man-hours than is 
normal in the industry, resulting in 
workers earning unusually high sal- 


ADDISION NOY PHOTOGRAPH 


aries without any increase in unit 
labor costs. The author emphasizes 
that this cannot be credited to the 


guaranteed annual wage alone. 
Rather, other ingredients were 


needed to impart a genuine sense 
of participation so that many of the 
workers felt in business for them- 
selves. 

This apparent link between se- 
curity and productivity grew as the 
realization developed that strenu- 
ous, though not excessive, energy 
would not result in workers pro- 
ducing themselves right out of their 
jobs. Happily, the resultant high 
earnings help to enrich the massive 
consumers’ market, so necessary for 
mass production, Added to the an- 
nual wage (based on a prescribed 
work load) were group incentive 
earnings, profit-sharing, and such 
attributes of democratic relations as 
group decision-making as to work 
speed, individual tasks and other 
conditions, and close labor-manage- 


Your open door is a respected privilege 


The Durez field representative who accepts an invitation to talk 


with you comes from a firm that values his time and OUTS... 


He is unusually well-equipped to ren- 
der you service involving the profitable 
use of phenolics in your products, as 
he speaks for a company that has spe- 
cialized in these materials from the in- 
dustry’s earliest days. 

Apprised of your specific purpose, 
Durez men can tell which phenolic 
molding compound among the hun- 
dreds commercially used — which in- 
dustrial or coating resin — will meet 
your needs best in cost and perform- 


ance. Their counsel in engineering as- 
pects of plastics design may save you 
from unforeseen problems. 

You may be investigating the inher- 
ent advantages of these materials for 
the first time. You may be a long-time 
user of them. In either case, a talk with 
your Durez man puts our 32 years of ex- 
perience at your disposal. Write...and 
ask for our monthly “‘Plastacs News.” 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 1902 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


| 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Familiar 
in thousands of products built 
for rugged service in daily use. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT TODAY’S 
PRODUCTS 
for the New Era of 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, coating, laminating, 1m- 
pregnating, and shell molding. 
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| SOLVED THIS MARKING PROBLEM 


PRINTING LABELS 
ON PRESSURE SENSITIVE TAPE 


The introduction of pressure sensitive tape for industrial uses offered 
many advantages if /abel data could be printed on the tape in the plant 
itself when needed. Markem developed methods that permit printing 
of stock number, part number, trade mark or other designation on this 
tape. Label inventory problems are thus eliminated. Manufacturers 
can now print the exact number of labels required . . . readily changing 
variable information or color of ink when desired. The Markem 
method used includes a Markem machine which makes up to 85 im- 
prints per minute, rewinds the roll of tape automatically, and shuts 
itself off after a selected number of imprints. Thus Markem has pro- 
vided industries of all types with a more modern, more attractive and 
less expensive means of labeling. 


MARKS THEM ALL 


CA N NM A R K EM Printing labels on pressure sensitive tape is but an 


example of how Markem solves industry’s mark- 

HELP YO lj? ing problems. Markem has been providing in- 

* dustry with production techniques and equipment 

to identify, decorate or designate its products, parts and packages 

since 1911. Markem also provides technically trained men who are 

available in your area to assure continued satisfaction with Markem 

methods and equipment. 

When you have a marking problem, tell us about it and send a 

sample of the item to be marked. Perhaps a complete Markem method 

has already been developed to solve your problem. If not, Markem 
will work out a practical solution. 


Markem Machine Company, Keene 16, N. H., U.S.A. 


ment co-operation on every level. 
So responsible is the sense of cama- 
raderie that foremen need not en- 
force work discipline, instead con- 
fine themselves to providing ma- 
terials, and watching records and 
quality. 

Decidedly not offered as an ex- 
ample of idyllic labor-management 
relations — the book’s very title 
points this up—the study merits the 
attention of all those management 
people who would learn how union- 
ized workers can develop a dual 
sense of loyalty, to the company 
and the union at the same time. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 228 pages, 
$3.50. 


Boosting Efficiency 


That persistent perennial, the 
problem of increasing executive ef- 
fectiveness is given searching analy- 
sis with diametrically opposed meth- 
ods of approach in two new books. 

In Executive Leadership, Chris 


MONKMEYER PHOTOGRAPH 


Argyris, Director of Research Pro}- 
ects at the Labor and Management 
Center of Yale University, ap- 
proached the subject with the tech- 
niques of a social scientist and 
described in absorbing detail the 
actual activities of a real-life indus- 
trial executive. He dissected the 
relationships of the executive with 
those under and over him and 
sought to categorize his functions 
so as to pin-point the art of accom- 
plishment. Not merely descriptive, 
the book offers some cogent recom- 
mendations for increasing effective- 
ness while laying aside some of the 
burdens of the job. 

The second volume, How to In- 
crease Executive Effectiveness, for- 
sakes the milieu of the mill for the 
broad fields of discursive advice. 
Nevertheless, many of the papers in 


ALLEN 1-TON POWER 
BENCH TYPE 


PUNCH PRESS 


Price: 


$1 2500 
f.0.b. 
Clinton, Mo. 
(less motor) 


Cuts Costs and Saves Money On Stamp- 
ing, Forming, Drawing, Etc. 


Overall height—171/2” 
Base size—8 !/2”x8 '/2 
Die non-repeat han 
Ram face—1 lever clutch. V-belt 
Ram stroke—%,” drive. Weighi 105 
Positive 34” ram ad- lbs. 

justment. 


Sturdy, single pin, 


30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Full year warranty against defects. 
Send your order today. Price in- 
cludes motor bracket, V-belt, motor 
pulley. 


Free Circular 


ALVA F. ALLEN 
DEPT. D CLINTON, MO. 


CONSTAT gives you 
exact copies instantly 


Don’t wait for copies; make 
‘em yourself in 40 seconds 
with the new Portable 
CONSTAT Copy-Maker! 
CONSTAT saves countless 
hours and dollars for lawyers, 
researchers, professional and 
business men and women. 
Copies letters, book pages, 
documents up to 814” x 14”. 
Light, compact. GUARAN- 
TEED. Prices: $39 to $161.50. 


Write for Free Folder Now! 


makers of the world’s only truly portable photo-copier 


986 High St. Deep River, Conn. 


F. G. Ludwig, Inc. 

586 High Str., 

Deep River, Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

[1 Kindly send your Contoura-Constat 
brochure. 

C1) Have representative demonstrate. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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This Underwood Sundstrand Model E 
is So @ady, So automatic ! 


Wings in your finger tips? Yes! and you'll all kinds of miscellaneous adding-figuring 
feel as though you had brains in them, too _—- work, too. 
... because the Model E has a mechanical You can’t help being enthusiastic about 


brain...a control plate that directs auto- this low-cost, all-purpose Model E Ac- 
matic operations. A mechanical brain that counting Machine, once you’ve tried it! 


bles you t d k, cut ; , 
NO OTHER MACHINE The Underwood Sundstrand Model E is 
really a wonderful buy! 
7 Ses And don’t forget the touch-operated See it demonstrated! Mail the coupon or 
COSTING SO LITTLE Sundstrand 10-key keyboard. So easy to  ¢all your Underwood Representative today. 


! 
There’s nothing simpler! There's 


Talk about flexibility! Withthismachine nothing speedier! There’s nothing 
you can post a variety of records and do more automatic! 


4 


Copyright—-UNDERWOOD CORPORATION Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines 


DR-2-34 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


|_|) Please send literature, further describing your Underwood Sundstrand 


underwood’ Underwood Corporation Model Machine 


[} I would like to have a demonstration. 


Accounting Machines...Adding Machines... 


Typewriters...Carbon Paper...Ribbons ° Name — 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
The Originet Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Tevch Methed 
Keyboard Sales and Service Everywhere ° City State ‘ 
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WHERE PRECISION COUNTS 


SPECIFY 


Challenge 


Challenge offers a wide selection of precision 
equipment for layout, inspection, checking, 
lapping, welding ond assembly operations. Note 
the features of these time-saving devices — 
and send for the Challenge catalog which 
gives full details on the complete line. 


LAYOUT SURFACE PLATES 


Built of special analysis semi-stee! with 
© smooth, square surface-precision 
ground or ploner finished. Standard 
sizes range from 12” x18" to 

54°x 144 . Piates can be grooved and 
keyed so that two or more can be 
assembled into one huge unit of 
unlimited size. Surface Plates with 
“Tee-Slots’’, grooving, scoring or 
machining are available on special order. 
(Tee-slots cannot be added after plates 
ore made.) All-steel stands are arc 
welded for rigidity. Lock leveling screws 
assure a perfectly level surface. 


LAPPING PLATE 


Designed for precision lapping of delicate 
joints on which no sealer is used. Ideal for 
crank cases, cylinder heads, gear housings and 
other ports which must be lapped perfectly to 
avoid oil leaks. Plates have '/;4” grooves, 
Y¥" apart, running the full length and width of 
the surface. 


WELDING TABLES 


Built of special analysis semi-steel 

to provide a smooth, accurate surface 
with “‘Tee-Slots’ for assembling, 
locating and welding. They are 
available in three standard sizes; 
30” x 60”, 48" x 96” and 54” x 144”; 
other sizes to order. A siurdy all-steel 
stand with leveling screws is included 
with table. 


WORK BENCHES 


Durable cast-iron top two inches thick — 

will not warp, shrink, splinter or burn. 
Leveling screws insure a perfectly 

level and accurate surface. Legs are 

strong and solidly braced. Three 

styles . . . Four sizes: (top dimensions) 

28 x 48 and 28 x 60 with four legs; 

28 x 72 and 28 x 84 with six legs. 745 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Office, Factories and Show Room: 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


this book, which were delivered at 
the most recent National Business 
Conference of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Association, offer step- 
by-step prescriptions for improving 
executive performance. Edited by 
Edward C. Bursk, the book pro- 
vides recommendations, happily not 
overly generalized, from the expe- 
rience of a score of companies for 
increasing the efficiency of executives 
in sales, manufacturing, finance, ac- 
counting, and other divisions. The 
annotated bibliography should please 
the more methodical readers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 139 pages, 
$2.50. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 163 pages, $3.25. 


The Advent of Advertising 


I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all, 


—Ogden Nash 


Whatever the opinion of the civic- 
minded about the state of billboards 
to-day, there is little doubt that the 
extremes in outdoor advertising 
were reached not in the Twentieth 
Century nor in America, but in 


Victorian England when billboards 
rather than bluebirds covered the 
white cliffs of Dover. This is one 
of the many informational tidbits 
to be found in the new, scintillating 
volume, The Shocking History of 
Advertising by E. S. Turner. As 
absorbing as an artful advertise- 
ment, this tightly packed tome 
traces the history of advertising in 
America and England during the 
past three centuries. The author 
doesn’t pretend to have unearthed 
that elusive item, the first ad—gladi- 
torial meets were ballyhooed on the 
walls of ancient Rome—but he has 
ferreted out some of the handiwork 
of Elizabethan copywriters, which 
was concerned mainly with medi- 
cines and monsters. 

Although the book’s title might 
seem the hallmark of a muckraker, 
the history is no more shocking 
than the temperament of the times 
which the advertising so naturally 
reflected. Not merely an arid recital 
of the genesis of the billboard, the 
periodical ad, selling by radio, and 
other media, this volume is an 
adroitly drawn skein of anecdotes 
from the lives of those who early 
discovered the power of advertising 


when your BELTS slip... 


PROFITS SLIP 


@ You WASTE POWER and FUEL 


@ You WASTE TIME 
(A slipping belt can reduce machine output 


as much as 70%.) 
@ You WEAR OUT your BELTS and 
MACHINES faster 


STOP belt slippage with 


BELTRACTION 


LIQUID BELT TREATMENT 


This more efficient belt conditioner increases traction 200% to 
500%, prevents belt slippage (one of the most common causes of 
chattering and misalignment of precision tools) — and thereby 
minimizes rejects. Increase your profits with BELTRACTION. 
Order some today. Write for descriptive folder! 


BELTRACTION COMPANY 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BELTS « V-TYPE, FLAT OR ROUND 
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gives you that expert you couldn't find 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


ey 
Here is a simple answer to your It’s also a built-in guarantee against . ¥ i ! 
search for an expert, all-around obsolescence. When your system or | SE ee 
bookkeeper. It’s a Burroughs Sensi- requirements change, just change ~ QA 
matic. This automatic accounting sensing panels, not the machine; | \ \ 
machine is so easy to use... so fast as simple as that. ji 
job... that All the benefits of this superb 
your bookkeeper will have the time accounting tool are yours for only he ( i 
and the means to do expert work on * ' sion : 
$17.41* a month! \ 
all your records. : 
Here is the way to find out definitely \ 
The secret of this unsurpassed versa- how quick, easy and economical it ate 
tility is the Sensimatic’s exclusive is to apply complete Sensimatic : 
sensing panel that accurately guides accounting to your business: just 
the machine through any combina- call your nearest Burroughs branch i 
tion of accounting operations. To _ office or write to Burroughs Corpo- iS 
change the job, just turn a knob. ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. : 
*Using average depreciation rates i 
| ONE COST RECORDS + INVENTORY CONTROL | 
SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
handles all 
these jobs GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS «¢ PAYROLL : 


Accounting Machines 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 
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travels for 


HERE COMES THE 
LOW COST LIMITED! 


Snaking long trains around corners, up 
inclines, in congested warehouses and 
docks... you really put your L.C.L. 
freight handling on wheels with the 
Mercury Trackless Train! Add trailers 
when you want more volume—/ive loads 
ready to go where you want them. No 
wasteful waiting while trailers are being 
loaded or unloaded...you keep costly 
motive power rolling. 


BANTY-—smallest Gas Tractor made. 
Delivers 2,300 lbs. drawbar pull. Turns 
in 5442 inch radius. Built for heavy, 
continuous service. 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS 


Mercury 
-TRACKLESS 
TRAIN 


Mercury A-310 Castor Steer Trailers 
—accepted as the “standard of the 
industry” for perfect-trailing, smooth- 
rolling, instant-coupling and maneuver- 
ability. These are features every railroad 
man appreciates in these “burden bear- 
ers’ of the Trackless Train. 


Mercury A-310 Trailer with automatic safety 
self- coupler. 


Write for complete information on the 
Mercury TRACKLESS TRAIN ..ask 
for bulletins 160 and 175 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4118 SOUTH HALSTED STREET e@ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


in moving people as well as goods. 

While during the last half-cen- 
tury the volume of advertising 
bounded like a copywriter’s imag- 
ination, even more spectacular was 
the development among advertisers 
of a pervading sense of responsibil- 
ity. Although idea-men 
would be repelled by the stunts 


to-day’s 


which were used in the past—artil- 
lery was used to cover a neighbor- 
hood with circulars—some of the 
campaigns such as the free offer of 
sails (inscribed, of course) to boat- 
men and fishermen will doubtless 
help to stir creative cogs which are 
temporarily stalled. However re- 
spectably creative modern ad-people 
may be, it is doubtful that they 
will match the assiduity of Sir 
Thomas Lipton who in the midst 
of a shipwreck stencilled “Drink 
Lipton’s Tea” on the bales of cargo 
as they were being jettisoned. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New 
York, 351 pages, $4.50. 


Short Notes 


* After sedulous research into the 
needs of industrial workers, two 
management consultants, Edwin 


Vennard and Robb M. Winsbor- 
ough, have produced a rather im- 
pressive book for use in industrial 
economics education. This 96-page, 
soft-cover book, The American Eco- 
nomic System, has resulted in some 
startling shifts of opinion among 
plant personnel. In jargon-free prose 
and sprightly illustrations, it pre- 
sents a lucid and easily understood 
explanation of the complexities of 
economic life. Available at $1 a copy 
from Middle West Service Com- 
pany, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the book is offered at a 
25 per cent discount for five or 
more. 

* One of the most comprehensive 
of its kind, An Introductory Bibli- 
ography of Motivation Research is 
an annotated listing of 177 books, 
articles, and pamphlets on the pi- 
quant problem of human behavior. 
While it will be of primary inter- 
est to people in marketing and ad- 
vertising, this valuable bibliography 
should be welcomed by many oth- 
ers interested in applied psychology 
and sociology. The 34-page booklet 
is available for $3 from Advertising 
Research Foundation, Inc., 11 West 


42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


DON’T LOOK NOW BUT YOUR 


IS SHOWING! 


YES, all over America promotion-minded business firms have thoroughly 
tested and proven the amazing CINESALESMAN .. . the one and only con- 
tinuous 16mm movie projector with the “Profit point-of-view’’! Graphic- 
ally showing thousands a new and thrilling picture of dramatic sales results! 


CINESALESMAN is a lightweight, compact, self-contained 16mm sound projection unit with a 


simulated TV designed portable case! Incorporating a cartridge-type power-driven conti 


film magazine, CINESALESMAN features rear projection of color or black and white film on a 


built-in tramslucent screen... 
lighted room. 


providing sharp, steady brilliant pictures in the most brightly 


You can’t beat the CINESALESMAN for versatility and simplicity. Nothing to set up 


. . just plug into electrical outlet... 


Versatile . 


. . dependable... 


click a switch ... immediate action and sound 
selling for you! CINESALESMAN may also be used as a conventional projector. 


economical and simple to operate. Dramatic 


CINESALESMAN pictures your sales story from the “Profit point-of-view”! 


CINESALESMAN provides you a highly 
skilled salesman with the advantages of 
PRO-MOTION! Designed to meet your ex- 
acting requirements it tells your story on 
film, anywhere, anytime, endlessly, effort- 
lessly, automatically! 


36 BUSCH 


CONTINUCUS PROJECTOR 


BUSCH FILM & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
212 So. Hamilton Ave. 

Saginaw, Mich. . 
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AND PRECISION GROUND PARTS 


At Allied’s Plant 3 in Hillsdale, Oo 

Michigan, aircraft engine parts such as WER 

those illustrated are being produced in high volume. It 

is significant that Allied is a preferred source for such parts 

.. + past experience having proved that here the most exacting 

specifications for close tolerances, fine surface finish and care- th 2” ALLIED PR _— 
ALLIE ODUCTS 

fully controlled heat treatment will be met exactly. f 


In industries other than aircraft where hardened and precision SPECIAL COLD FORGED PARTS @ 

ground parts are required in substantial volumes, Allied is STANDARD CAP SCREWS © SHEET 
also a primary supplier. To meet your present or future needs : 
for such parts, Allied has the well-organized facilities and METAL DIES PRODUCED IN IRON, i: 
proven ability to produce them quickly, economically and in ALLITE (ZINC ALLOY) AND : 


strict adherence to your specifications. We'll be glad to re- 


ceive your part prints for quotation. PLASTIC © R-B INTERCHANGEABLE 


PUNCHES AND DIES 


ALLIED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DEPT. D-16 ° 12675 BURT ROAD ° DETROIT 23, MICH. 


= 


PLANT 1 PLANT 2 PLANT 3 PLANT 4 a 
Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Mich. Hillsdale, Mich. Hilisdale, Mich. ‘a 
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The Tough Jobs go t° 
e loug obs 


speed drives 


most for the money 


@ ULTIMATE in SIMPLICITY and COMPACT- 
NESS — only the Graham is a straight line 
extension of a standard induction motor — or 
available without motor. 

@ UNLIMITED SPEED RANGE — from any de- 
sired maximum speed to zero, including reverse 
if wanted without stopping motor. , 

@ UNMATCHED ACCURACY — of speed set- 
ting and resetting and speed holding. 

@ NO PERISHABLE PARTS — such as belts or 
tubes, requiring periodic replacement. 

®@ PROVED PERFORMANCE — Fifteen years 
satisfactory use as standard equipment. 


@ LOW COST — a better job for less money. 


Prompt Delivery on Standard Models 
GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS, INC. 


Dept. DR, Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


and RATED 


for "ROUND 
the CLOCK 


EMPLOYER RELATIONS 


Complex Problems of Picnics 
Create New Kind of Specialist 


O NCE - A - YEAR 
personnel activities like the chil- 
dren’s Christmas party or the plant 
picnic have been calling forth spe- 
cialists, better equipped by multi- 
ple experience to handle this type 
of event than the staff man or group 
whose main job lies elsewhere. So 
far, most of the specialists have 
been supplied by manufacturers of 
products that are sold to the indus- 
trial concern for such affairs— 
prizes, decorations, favors, and so 
forth—and their services have been 
correspondingly limited. 

This year, however, an independ- 
ent expert in company picnics, after 
a couple of years of tryout, has an- 
nounced a specialized service, un- 
connected with any product. He is 
Frank A. Briggs, former personnel 


and industrial relations man, whose 
Recreation Associates operates from 
5 Bay Street, Amesbury, Mass. 

Briggs has experimented with 
picnics of 100 to 2,500 persons, 
finds a specialist’s services become 
economical at the 1,000-person level, 
but will take on picnics for 500. 

For those interested in running 
their own, as well as those who hire 
a picnic manager, he lists the ten 
major details to be plotted in ad- 
vance: site, date, expected attend- 
ance, transportation, type of cater- 
ing, beverages to be served, con- 
tests, prizes, entertainment, chil- 
dren’s program. 

Each of the ten factors involves 
many considerations. Choice of a 
site, for instance, requires deter- 
mining whether there are adequate 


3 


3 


£3 
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All Faith retreat for aircraft workers 


Believed unique in American industry 
is the All Faith Chapel erected on 
property of Solar Aircraft Company 
in San Diego, Calif., by employee- 
volunteers who donated 3,000 man- 
hours of work to build it, and must 
put in as much more to finish it. Here 


President E. T. Price fastens dedica- 
tory plate to cornerstone as W. Ross 
Kenold, project planner and member 
of chapel council, delivers all-faith 
prayer. Company gave site, materials, 
equipment. Chapel will accommodate 
100, provide place for quiet prayer. 
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Sensational new addition to the 


Recordak line combines these 7 
time-saving, dollar-saving features 


é Fronts and backs of documents are recorded simul- 

taneously at 40-1 reduction, which is the highest ratio 
available today. This enables you to put over 29,000 check-size 
images on a 100-ft. roll of lomm. Recordak Microfilm. All docu- 
ments up to Ll inches wide can be photographed with maximum 
film economy. 


New, high-precision automatic feeder handles over 
500 checks per minute . . . over 200 letter-size docu- 
ments. As accurate as it is fast, this built-in feeder has a separating 
g. An 
electric counter shows you the exact number of pictures taken. 


device that all but ends possibility of documents overlappin 


Gives you 3 methods of recording to match varying 
requirements 


(1) Duplex—the fronts and backs of documents are recorded 
simultaneously side by side on the film. 


(2) Duo—the fronts of documents are recorded down one side of 
the film, then up the other. 


(3) Standard—the fronts of documents are recorded across the 


full film width. 


Exposes 2 rolls of 16mm. film simultaneously— you ll 
find this a wonderful convenience and saving when extra 
film copies are desired for vault storage, branch offices, other 
departments, ete. 


Choice of 5 reduction ratios—ranging from 40-1 (for 

maximum film economy) to 18-1 (for largest pictures). 
This increases your scope still further . .. and you can change 
from one reduction to another by simply interchanging the lens 
kits in the built-in film unit. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator ot maders microfilming—and its application to business routines 


es Uses 35mm. film as well as 16mm. film...an advan- 
tage that will be especially appreciated when large side- 
by-side pictures are desired of the fronts and backs of accounting 
forms, statistical records, and other material containing numerous 
closely spaced entries. 


Greater convenience for your operator. She can con- 

centrate on large volume production—all controls are at 
her finger tips .. . easily reached from a sitting position. Docu- 
ments are returned in correct sequence to a front receiving tray 
above desk level. There is ample space for assembling documents 
prior to microfilming ... plenty of leg room, too. 


The Recordak Supermatic Microfiimer boasts attractive, all- 


metal design .. . is approximately 4 ft. high . . . requires less 


than 12 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Write today for full details on the Recordak Supermatie Micro- 
filmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 


Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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RE EFFICIENT--LESS COSTLY! 


DIFFUSED JUNCTION 


GERMANIUM 


RECTIFIERS 


HE CHANGES which evolve every day in the design of new 
Daan incorporating germanium rectifiers are in the fore- 
front of any discussion on electronic progress. This miniature 
component has replaced other rectifiers many times its size and 
its long life makes it useful in a variety of applications. And, 
performance of this G-E germanium product is singularly more 
outstanding than any tube or dry rectifier counterpart! 


Currently, the G-E rectifier is employed in telephone circuits to 
simplify ...speed...even make operations more dependable. In 
radio or record player filament supplies it reduces hum...improves 
reproduction quality. In calculating machines, control equipment 
and a host of other products it prolongs equipment life... makes 
entirely new functions possible. 


Now, with the development of stacked arrangements, voltage 
and current ratings are boosted to such an extent that most recti- 
fication problems can be solved by a G-E germanium rectifier. 


Send your circuitry design problems to us. General Electric 
application engineers can point the way to obtaining the equip- 
ment features you prefer...in size...weight...cost and efficiency. 


General Electric Company, Section X 7824, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ge COP fre. confulence tn 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


NEW EQUIPMENT SMALLER-- 


rest-room facilities, health and safe- 
ty features, cooking facilities, park- 
ing, playground areas, facilities for 
an indoor program in case of rain, 
and the like. 

Since the annual picnic in many 
companies furnishes the lone con- 
tact with employees’ families, Recre- 
ation Associates stresses this aspect 
of picnics. A good lost-and-found 
department, arrangements for late- 
comers to get tickets, a first-aid tent 
with nurse, a mothers’ tent with 
bathinettes, cots, and food-warming 
service; a young children’s pro- 
gram, and one for teen-agers, dance 
music for the young adults, are all 
important. 

The outside expert, Briggs says, 
after settling with the company the 
general type of outing it wants, and 
the amount it wishes to spend, ar- 
ranges months in advance for site 
rental, police protection, orders for 
beverages, ice cream, candy, posters, 
windshield stickers, ticket and pro- 
gram printing. 

Transportation is arranged well 
in advance, and a constant check js 
kept on picnic day so more buses 
may be ordered, or some cancelled, 
to save costs; the organization fur- 
nishes parking-lot attendants and 
ticket-takers, handles drawings, sup- 
plies athletic equipment and_ar- 
ranges for nurse and child-care 
services, furnishes necessary broad- 
casting equipment and prizes, con- 
tracts for music, takes pictures for 
the company house organ and mov- 


REVERE QUALITY 


IMPORTANT TO 
 WASLEY PRODUCTS 


End-product information 


In the plants of Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., employees now are shown 
the end products made from the cop- 
per and brass which they fabricate. 
Here is a display of lighting fixtures 
made by Wasley Products, Inc., of 
Plainville, Conn., on display in New 


Bedford, Mass., Revere plant. 


HOW LONG 
Will Your Floors 
Stay SAFE? 


Try this LEGGE 
Slip Meter Test 


Four months after a Lecce Safety 
Polish had been applied to the flooring 
of a large institution, a Slip Meter read- 
ing indicated No appreciable loss of 
slip-resistance. The co-efficient of fric- 
tion at all points was still well beyond 
U.L. requirements for walking safety. 


Instead of the round-robin of strip- 
pings and reapplications your present 
polishes require, LEGG= products need 
only routine touch-up maintenance to 
function perfectly months later. You 
can’t match LEGGE 
for year ’round 
economy and 
beauty. And the 
SAFETY lasts. 

Write today for full 
information. Ask 
for this fact-filled 
FREE booklet. 


Walter G. LEGGE 
Company, Inc., I01 
Park Ave., Dept. G-2, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices principal 
cities. 
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In a cramped submarine compartment, ington Rand punched-card machines. 
pipefitters and electricians cannot both What's more, Electric Boat gets over 
work at the same time. Unless all work —_ 40 different types of reports and records 
is scheduled correctly, some gangs will from punched cards — each with com- 
stand idle waiting for others to finish, parable gains in speed, economy and 
some will not be there when needed. _ precision control of operations. 

To produce just one of the master Welll be glad to give details on use 
schedules required regularly in build- of punched cards at Electric Boat and, 
ing the Nautilus would take 1660 hours —_ whatever your business, help you work 
of speed typing. But this complete out a profitable plan for automatic 
schedule is actually turned out easily | accounting and control. Write to Room 
within 24 hours . . . on modern Rem- 1720 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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the work 


ies for Winter club meetings, sends 
releases to the public press. 

Admitting the operation by a 
third party sometimes reduces the 
family feeling of a company outing, 
Recreation Associates suggests a 
plant committee be appointed and 
supplied with badges, to act as com- 
pany representatives, extend the 
glad hand, receive complaints, while 
the experts do the labor. 


Lon g-lasting welcome 


Warmest, most elaborate — and 
probably longest lasting—of recent 
“welcome booklets” is the one en- 
titled Wie Geht’s, which is used 
to welcome customers and other vis- 
itors to Aircraft-Marine Products, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. Cover (see 
photo) and many inside pages are 
in color, with Pennsylvania Dutch 
ornamentation. After a general wel- 
come, the booklet shows typical lay- 
outs of rooms in the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, telling where to find first- 
aid equipment, ironing equipment, 
playing cards and score books, ra- 
dio, TV, air-conditioning controls, 
stationery, sewing kit, refrigerator, 
bar, “hangover shelf,” and how to 


get additional room services. Two 
pages tell about Harrisburg, two 
about the Pennsylvania Dutch coun- 
try and its traditions, three are de- 
voted to Aircraft-Marine Products, 
Inc. Fourteen additional pages give 
recipes for famed Pennsylvania 


Dutch cookery, assuring booklet a 
long life at the recipient’s home. 
Copies may be obtained directly 
from the company, 2100 Paxton 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


dome eee 


®@ About 250 square feet accommodate two more Auto-Shifts 
than separate boards and desks. Auto-Shift puts a large refer- 
ence surface and drawer right behind each draftsman for 
maximum space and operating efficiency. Note also the foot 
and hand releases (circled above) to adjust board height 
and slope instantly. Fully counterbalanced top moves effort- 
lessly. Draftsman can change working positions often— 
fatigue is sharply reduced—and the work gets done with 
Auto-Shift! 


Here’s proof that branch plants located 

in MOA “grow places” fast: Manufacturing 

in the West Coast branch plant of the 

St. Regis Paper Company began in 1931 

in a 15,000 square foot area with 45 employees. 
Through consistent and sound expansion, St. Regis 
Paper today operates a plant of 70,000 

square feet with 225 employees. 


DRAFTING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY « Two Rivers 1, Wisconsin 


Why growing industry chose MOA is reported factually in the 
new, Free Factfile. Climate, distribution, markets, living 
conditions, etc., are discussed in informative detail. 

If your business is considering a branch plant— now or in 

the future—such material in your files will be very helpful. 
Write today, your request will be given complete confidence. 


ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


*MOA means 
Metropolitan 


etropolitan 


A... 


new sizes, new models for front and rear of row installations. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me the Auto-Shift booklet (A DR-97) 
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WORDS BY THE 
MILE...ON METAL 


The history of tomorrow is being chroni- 
cled today on the pages of America’s 
great newspapers. Speed and precision 
work hand in hand to bring you up-to- 
the-minute mews in accurately set easy- 
to-read type. 


Progress has been the constant and con- 
tinuing objective of typesetting machine 
manufacturers since their inception, in 
1901. Emerson-Electric was selected to 
pioneer in the powering of these early 
machines and over the years has kept pace 
with the newest developments. Fi 


Your product, too, can benefit from Emer- ‘, 
son-Electric’s 63 years of motor manu- ee 
facturing experience. We specialize in 
building dependable motors in ratings 
from 1/20 to 5 h.p., and hermetic motors 
from 1/8 to 20 h.p. Your inquiry is 
invited. 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


EMERSON - ELECTRIC’S unique 
SERVICE 


solves your power problems 


Our engineers are eager to work with yours in 
designing and providing the correct motor for 
contemplated new or improved appliances 
or equipment, “TWIN-GINEERING” 
saves costly engineering “back-tracking,” and 
may suggest short cuts and product improvement, 
Write today for Bulletin No. 469. 


MOTORS+ FANS APPLIANCE 
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Direct action gives instant 
answers. Increases operator 
productivity, requires less 
time and effort. Three-way 
control prevents errors— 
signals operator by sight, 
sound, and touch. 

Call the Comptometer 
representative 

for details. 


~ 


COMPTOMETER ADDING- 

CALCULATING MACHINES are 

made only by Felt & Tarrant 

Manufacturing Co., and sold 

exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1722 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
Illinois. Offices in principal U. S. cities 
and throughout the world. 


Electric and non-electric models 


SALES & DISTRIBUTION 


Marketing notes and comments 


Early bird marketing trends... 


the eagle eye on inventories 


Advertising and product promotion 


budgets fatter this year; fair trade 


round-up; unusual media criteria; 


Tu KEYS to mar- 
keting strategy this year seem to be 
dangling on one major ring and the 
most appropriate word for it is flex- 
ibility. Manutacturers in nearly ev- 
ery industry are limbering up their 
production, sales, and pricing poli- 
cies. When the marketing situation 
changes they intend to be ready to 
jump with it. So far this year there 
have been few changes. As one 
marketing executive put it, “We 
went through enough of what econ- 
omists call ‘market adjustments’ 


Business stuaents see annual sales 


Piped aboard at the Kaywoodie Com- 
panv’s recent session were eight busi- 
ness administration students from the 
New York area. Clustered around the 
firm’s vice-president and _ president 
(above), students received the full 


marketing briefs. 


during the last half of 1953. Now 
we're waiting to see what the mar- 
ket thinks about them.” Said an- 
other, “In a technical sense, we've 
had a recession for nine months 
from our last Winter peaks. Our 
moves so far have been to spend 
more for advertising, promotion, 
and anything that will move the 
goods—except price cuts.” Still a 
third comments, “Just between you 
and me, fair trading is an eleventh 
commandment in our company but 
a little discount selling now and 


meeting in action 


treatment—promotion programs, sales 
goals, new products, forecasts, and 
speeches. Everything was on the house, 
but Kaywoodie asked guests not to 
raise questions during the meetings. 
Executives were button-holed later. 
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then doesn’t hurt our production.” 

Typical of the tightening up proc- 
ess is the decided shift in produc- 
tion rational. A standard practise in 
many industries has been to deter- 
mine in various ways at the end of 
the year how much will be pro- 
duced in each of the product lines 
during the coming year. Then, 
come what might, that amount has 
been produced with only minor ad- 
justments. 

This year, however, the outlook 
plus the current inventory situation 
are combining to force a long over- 
due change. Many companies now 
are reviewing their sales and whole- 
salers and dealers stocks much more 
rigorously and much more fre- 
quently. Any falling off in sales or 
clogging in pipe-lines will be the 
signal for a quick change in the 
manufactured product mix. If 
higher priced models are moving 
slowly, many firms will switch over 
(smoothly, they hope) to concen- 
trate on faster-moving, less expen- 
sive models. This is particularly 
true of the appliance, radio, and 
television industries where a tre- 
mendous amount of reshuffling has 
been going on during the past year 
—intensive dealer screening, filling 


out or thinning down product lines 
and models, revamping distribution 
channels, and the like. 

The closer liaison between sales 
and production is part and parcel of 
a stronger push on the advertising 
and promotion fronts. It is a rare 
appliance manufacturer, for exam- 
ple, who is not increasing his ad- 
vertising appropriations more than 
15 or 20 per cent—some few are 
going as high as 50 per cent. In 
the automobile industry promotion 
budgets are heavier and advertising 
programs are increased from 20 to 
100 per cent. If this is to be the year 
of the long expected recession, it 
will also be the first recession in 
which industry expanded its adver- 
tising budget. Total advertising ex- 
penditures this year may run as 
high as $8 billion as compared with 
about $7.7 billion in 1953. One straw 
in the wind is the poll conducted by 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. They found that 123 mem- 
bers will increase their budgets but 
only seven will lop some off. The 
executive secretary of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
says that his members will spend 
about $800 million as compared 
with $760 million last year. 


New products are in many marketing plans. Typical is experimental elec- 
tric wrist watch worn (above) by executives of Hamilton Watch Company. 
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America’s Finest 


Intercommunication 


—cuts checking costs 50% 
/ tor truck lines! 


Incoming drivers at a Southwestern 
truck-lines terminal now contact the chief checker 
by Teletalk, from the dock, to give load information 


and receive unloading instructions. Results: 
Faster handling—plus 50% saving in checking costs! 


Teletalk—pioneer and recognized leader 
in its field—is the world’s finest 
intercommunication system for every business 

and industrial use. It is the choice of those 
who demand the very best in modern styling, 
durable construction and tonal excellence. 


YOUR BUSINESS 
NEEDS TELETALK 


No matter how large or how small 
your business is, you can find Teletalk models 
exactly suited to your needs and your budget 


among the wide variety of models your dealer 
can show you. He's listed in your 

classifed Yellow Pages. Write us direct 

for illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Costs Drop.’ 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


RACINE WISCONSIN 


“Where Quolity is o Responsibility and Fair Decling an Obligation” 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 
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now they save 80% 
in man hours—PLUS... 


A big name manufacturer makes this 14"-diameter precision spindle 
from steel bars—completes its 13 different operations in 13 seconds ona 


6 SPINDLE ACME-GRIDLEY BAR AUTOMATIC 


By previous methods the three major screw machine operations re- 
quired 3 different machines—one for blanking the part, another for 
milling the spiral oil groove, another for double slotting the end. 


The difference in time for the job-—in man hours alone—results ina 
labor saving of 80%. Value of floor space and cost of extra machines 
not figured in. 


What “plus” factors? All burrs at oil groove, in slots, on the radiused 
cut off are removed on the automatic, by precision shaving the piece 
all over. This single set-up eliminates the errors that creep in through 
work rechucking, minimizes inspection and scrap loss, insures precise 
duplication, but adds nothing to the machining time. 


At a distance we can demonstrate superior performance only by such 
examples of completely controlled cycle time and ingenious tooling 
combinations that appiy also to your bar machine work up to 734” di- 
ameter—to save you man hours, reduce your costs or give you a better 
product. So again we say— 


industry can’t do TODAY'S job—with YESTERDAY'S tools 
...and make a profit TOMORROW. 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR ond CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
4,6, and 8 Spindle) —Hydravylic Thread 
Rolling Machines—Avtomatic Threading 
fies and Tops—Limit, Motor Storter ond 
Cestro!l Station Switches-—Solenoids 
— Contract Manufocturing 


Without question, this is going to 
be a tough year for the marginal 
manufacturer, the “off-brand” pro- 
ducer. One major reason is that the 
larger, better-known companies are 
frankly out to get his share of the 
business—in order to keep the lines 
on their sales charts horizontal. One 
clue to this is the great number of 
management people who are talk- 
ing in terms of break-even points, 
a concept they have always had re- 
spect for but which they had no 
need to worry about during most 
of the Korean era. But in the ma- 
chine tool and heavy equipment 
industries and in steel, a number of 
controllers are being asked fre- 
quently now what their break-even 
points will be this year. 

A fast riffle through some of the 
major industries shows some of the 
problems involved. Steel capacity 
this year is 6.8 million tons higher 
than in 1953 and by the end of De- 
cember the majority of companies 
were already absorbing transporta- 
tion charges. “Extras” have disap- 
peared and along with them, pre- 
mium prices. With total capacity in 
excess of 124 million tons of which 
perhaps seven million tons is con- 


sidered obsolete and ready for the 
scrap heap, most experts expect the 
industry to sell about 100 million 
tons. One effect of this on long- 
range planning is shown by Armco 
Steel President W. W. Sebald’s 
statement that “we plan to spend as 
much for capital improvements in 
1954 as we did in 1953—not to 
enlarge capacity but to increase 
efhciency and reduce production 
costs. 

The rubber industry looks for 
consumption to dip from 3 to 5 per 
cent this year. President Hum- 
phreys of United States Rubber 
Company expects industry dollar 
sales to slide 7 per cent. Major rea- 
son: fewer cars and trucks add up 
to fewer new tire sales. Other rub- 
ber products are not expected to 
shift much from 1953. 

In the synthetic fiber field, it 
looks as though strong price com- 
petition will be the Keynote this 
year. Early in January the Chem- 
strand Corporation (Acrilan) cut 
its price from $1.85 to $1.40 a pound. 
This was on the heels of a cut 
in price for Orlon staple (Du Pont) 
from $1.90 to $1.80 per pound. 

About the same time a number 
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ELIMINATES ¥ 


WATER CONDITIONER 


(not a softener!) 


~ 


wee we 


Dealers in principal 
cities. Successfully 
employed by indus- 
tries throughout the 
nation. Consult your 
dealer or write di- 
rect. No obligation, 
of course. 


EVIS MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


40 Boardman Place 
San Francisco, Calif. 


_€Vv-1440 © 1984. CO. 
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QUAIL ON TOAST? SURE! 


FOR A REALLY DIFFERENT 


GIFT For 
EMPLOYEES AND CUSTOMERS 


We have prime quality oven-dressed 
and frozen quail at $28.00 per dozen 
delivered anywhere in the U. S. 
Packed 4 birds to the carton in dry 
ice. Due to cost of dry ice, packing 
and shipping charges, we do not make 
shipments of less than 12 birds. Terms 
cash with order. Wholesale orders of 
100 or more birds, $2.00 per bird, if 
full order is made in one shipment to 
one destination. 


LOWRANCE QUAIL FARM 
1730 Picher Joplin, Missouri 
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of carpet manufacturers announced 
that they would follow the lead of 
James Lees & Sons Company in 
price reductions. Altogether, more 
than a half-dozen of the large mills 
have lowered their prices. And in 
another field, the Bakelite Com- 
pany loosened up on prices of its 
phenolic molding materials, phe- 
nolic resins and solutions. 

Says Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., 
head of the Reynolds Metals Com- 


pany, “A vigorous and resourceful 
sales campaign and market develop- 
ment work is necessary.” Behind 
Mr. Reynolds’ comment is the fact 
that by the fourth quarter of 1953, 
capacity of the aluminum industry 
exceeded demand, while the pig 
price and the ingot price were each 
increased during the year. 

The automobile industry is con- 
centrating on “extras” plus adver- 
tising and hard selling to end up 


several ? 


New package helps control retail stocks 


Company which holds 50 boxes—each 
contains a dozen spools—end up for 
easy color and name _ identification. 
Hand holes make carrying easier. 


To aid retail employees in replenishing 
counter displays, the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, designed a fiber 


and watch that basket.’”” A company which specializes may becorne the 
stock tray for the American Thread nae. P | of 


authority in its field and gather the profits of leadership. 
On the other hand, the directors and officers may well ask themselves 
these questions: 


Since technological progress moves so fast, is there a possibility 
that some unexpected outside development could result in along 
and costly set-back for us? Should we put some of our golden 
eggs in other baskets, and thus diversify our risks while multi- 
plying our markets? 


The problem thus posed is simple, but it is far from easy to solve. 
There are many factors to be weighed against each other. What new 
or related industry should be entered? How crowded is it, and how 
profitable? How large is the present market, and what are its growth 
potentialities? Assuming that additional production facilities are needed, 
how do we finance them? How soon could the break-even point be 


with 


BURGESS -MANNING 
SNUBBERS 


They signal inefficient perform- 
ance of your equipment and may 
cost you thousands of dollars 
annually in errors through faulty 
oral communications, needless 
nerve strain and fatigue, and 
result in poor neighbor relations. 


reached? Can the present production and sales staffs be expanded, or 

must we set up separate organizations? | 
These and other questions are so complex and interrelated and require 

such detailed studies that busy management frequently finds itself lacking 


in time and personnel to seek the correct answers. Professional manage- 
ment counsel offers the impartial, impersonal and objective viewpoint 
of a staff of experienced businessmen to find the facts and make sound 
recommendations. 


Install Burgess-Manning Snubbers 
to scientifically silence exhaust 
noises from diesels, gas engines, 
jets, turbines, steam discharges, 
vacuum pumps and compressors. 
They offer plus values of air 
cleaning, heat recovery, spark 
arresting, surge control and water 
separating where required. 
We invite you to submit your 


problems for recommendations 
—no obligation. 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, ING. 


Management Consultation « Business Research 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


SALES POLICIES AND METHODS e SALES COMPENSATION ¢ SALES ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS ° PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
ORGANIZATION ANALYSIS AND PLANNING @¢ MANUFACTURING METHODS 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES #¢ WORK STANDARDS 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


Libertyville, Illinois 


Member Association of Consulting Management Engineers 


‘ 


745 East Park Avenve 


i There is validity in the old advice to “put all your eggs in one basket, 
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with the third biggest year on rec- 
ord. A big “if” in the industry is 
the status of defense orders which 
swallowed up 20 per cent of De- 
troit's output in 1953. Executives 
concede there will be fewer and 


smaller contracts, but they’re not | » | iS 

guessing how few or small. BUILT FOR YEAR: , 
AND ABUSE 

Fair Trade Developments OF HARD W a 


The fair trade wing of US indus- 
try had a good year in 1953. Unlike 


the previous year when court bat- ‘e" 
tles swung back and forth or were 
indecisive, events last year showed = 


that the fair traders ran away with 


the field. : HYDRAU LIC 


Among the few victories won by 


TKO in Georgia, where the Su- 
preme Court tossed out the state 
fair trade law on technical grounds. Weld Bilt 

Vermont decided against fair trade 
laws in 1953 and Michigan courts 


c 
WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP, WEST BEND. Wis 


found that stores not signing fair 
trade contracts can set their own 


prices. 


On the other hand, the big, pub- 
licized cases were won by the fair Here is a hydraulic lift truck that can 


“take it and deliver” year in and year 
out, with hardly a thought to main- 


tenance. It’s Weld-Bilt. 


M EAS U R ES rE. 3 , One of the many reasons for Weld- 
To) = Bilt’s longer service life is the ex- 
| clusive HORIZONTAL MOUNT- 


CO U N TS | : 2 ~ ING of the hydraulic unit. This vital 


unit is protected from danger of 
daily knocks and bumps. And this 


CUTS — AUTOM ATI C ALLY 1 x | ¢ a unit is interchangeable — it can be 


replaced after years of service to add 


The new Fidelity Measuring and Cutting Machine pare et life and utility to the 
uck, 


d cuts p In their capacity range of 2,500 to 
synthetic, or natural fiber construction automati- fs “a Es. 10,000 pounds, there’s a Weld-Bilt 


cally to any desired length. Designed to hold closest] Hydraulic Lift Truck to fit your 
needs exactly. Write for catalog, de- 


tolerances. Change length or diameter in a matter of | ie , , 
seconds. Safe—fast—reduces labor costs and mate nie see 7}, \ tails or engineering consultation on 

rial waste. 


Catalog H gives full details. Write today or if you'd 
like to see this machine in operation—visit the new 

Pallet 
show rooms at our plant. Lift Trucks 


Skid Platforms 


Platform Trucks 


Portable Elevator 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. WEST BEND 
SINCE 191) | EQUIPMENT CORP. 
+ 5 Inside, a 22-minute presentation MATERIALS HANDLING 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. | c.411 slidefilm projector with ampli- ENGINEERS 


fier, record player, films, records, and 303 WATER STREET © WEST BEND, WIS. 
screen fits into a briefcase-size carrier. 
It projects automatic or manually, 
sound or silent films. (The DuKane 
Corporation, St. Charles, Ill.) 


= 


Export Dept.: Canadian Representative: 
25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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Mahon FIRE-JET Heating Units on the 
solution tanks of Mahon Five-Stage 
Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing 
Machine—part of the Complete 
Mahon Finishing System at MULT-A- 
FRAME Division of Ainsworth Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Ainsworth MULT-A-FRAME Channels 
are Painted in MAHON EQUIPMENT! 


When the MULT-A-FRAME Division of Ainsworth Manufacturing Corporation was 
confronted with a finishing problem, they turned to Mahon for the solution. The prod- 
uct is a box channel 20 ft. long with only a Y2” slot in one side—these are cleaned, 
rust proofed and painted outside and inside. Two hundred channels are finished per 
hour. Thousands of Fittings, Concrete Inserts and other MULT-A-FRAME parts and 
accessories are also finished on the same line. The finishing equipment extends from a 
pit in the first floor to the second floor ceiling. Oven Heating Units, Recirculating Fans 
and Exhaust Fans are located on the third floor. Automatic loaders and unloaders, 
with ramp conveyors from the first floor, load and unload the main conveyor which is 
located 27’-5” above the first floor. This is another Complete Mahon Finishing 
System designed and built by Mahon to do a specific job efficiently and economi- 
cally. If you have a finishing problem, or are contemplating new finishing equipment, 
you will find that Mahon engineers are better qualified to advise you on both 
methods and equipment requirements ... better qualified to do the all-important 
planning and engineering of equipment—which is the key to fine finishes at minimum 
cost. You will also find that Mahon equipment is built better for more economical 
operation over a longer period of time. Mahon’s background history in this highly 
specialized field covers thousands of Complete Finishing Systems including Dip, Flow 
Coating and Spray Equipment for every conceivable product painted on a pro- 
duction basis. See Sweet's Plant Engineering File, or write for Catalog A-654. 


HOME OFFICE and PLANT, Detroit 34, Mich. @ WESTERN SALES DIVISION, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Complete Finishing Systems—including Metal Cleaning, Pickling, and Rust 
Proofing Equipment, Hydro-Filter Spray Booths, Dip and Flow Coaters, Filtered Air Supply Systems, 


Exit end of Mahon combined Dry-Off and Finish Baking Oven : ; . : ' . 
. - . and Drying and Baking Ovens, Cooling Tunnels, Heat Treating and Quenching Equipment 
for Aluminum and Magnesium, and other units of Special Production Equipment. 
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yf Everyone who owns or operates 
f an offset duplicator should have 
a copy of this booklet. It tells how 
you can put idle duplicator time 
to valuable use—how Colitho 
Offset Duplicating Plates are used 
to cut paperwork corners 
efhiciently—how to eliminate 
transcription errors and reduce 
production costs. You'll find it | 
full of useful ideas. 


KS 


Please use the coupon and 
attach it to your business letterhead. 


THE “ONE-WRITE” WAY TO RUN A BUSINESS 


Colitho Division COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG., CO., Inc. 
802 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Send the booklet ‘‘Cash In On Your Duplicator’s Idle Time.”’ 


Name 


Company 
Address 
City 


trade advocates. John Schwegmann, 
Jr.s (head of the New Orleans 
supermarket chain) allegation that 
the McGuire Act was unconstitu- 
tional was, in effect, denied by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. General Elec- 
tric Company and the Sunbeam 
Corporation each won important 
cases against discount pricing, no- 
tably against large New York City 
discounter, Masters, Inc. 


Unusual Method of 
Selecting Ad Media 


For the past four years James 
Lees & Sons Company, a large 
Pennsylvania carpet firm, has been 
experimenting with a novel type of 
consumer survey. Many an adver- 
tising manager, faced with an up- 
coming ad schedule, bases his final 
decisions mainly on his evaluation 
of magazine promotional statistics 
of readership along with those more 
objectively prepared by his agency. 

Lees Carpet Division, however, 
has been supplementing the cus- 
tomary channels with a series of 
magazine preference studies con- 
ducted among previous buyers of 
their products. 


Their 1953 sampling went out to 
6,000 customers by mail and the 
response was roughly 50 per cent. 
The questionnaire prepared by 
their own research staff was fairly 
standard: why this firm’s products; 
family income; who made the buy- 
ing decision. But the answers to 
questions about magazine reader- 
ship were significant enough for the 
firm to add four new books to their 
program since the surveys began, 
while dropping others. 


Marketin g Brief 


*A_ well-established company 
proudly announced recently the 
winners in its year-long sales com- 
petition. One fact which caught this 
department’s eye should certainly 
give the sales management some- 
thing to mull over. The winner of 
the first prize had “been with the 
company for only two, years. The 
second-prize winner (the veteran of 
the group) had been with the firm 
for eight years. Other winners had 
sold for the firm for six years, for 
one-and-a-half, and for one year. In 
other words, the top producers av- 
eraged less than four years with 
the company! 
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of a SPECTACULAR STEEL 


Special 

Steels An electric furnace puts on a terrific show when we drop 
for in a charge (as above) but it’s only indicative of the great ; 

performance the steel will give later in service. For these 

Armament are the high-alloy steels, stars of the metal world... 

f the steels that give you so much more than they cost in 

Or ae corrosion, heat, wear or great stress—or in 

Industr providing special electrical properties. @ They can help 

4 you Cut costs, improve quality, or add sales appeal. Let's 

for the get together on it. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 

Home Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


Allegheny Ludlum 


Warehouse stocks of A-L Stainless carried by all Ryerson plants 


LEADING propucéR 
IGH-attoy 
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NEW METHODS 


and MATERIALS 


Looking for a new material? New design features? Production 


short-cuts? New markets? You'll find ideas aplenty here. 


Pixilated resins 
that perk up production 


Resins that stay put—even on 
vertical surtaces; and a method for producing 
large reinforced plastic shapes with unusually 
smooth surfaces: These are just two of the in- 
teresting developments coming from Celanese 
Corporation’s newly acquired Marco Products 
Department of its Plastics Division, Newark, 
N, J. 

They promise to simplify application of poly- 
ester resin protective coatings and make it easier 
to fabricate such reinforced plastic items as stor- 
age tanks, truck bodies, boat hulls, radio shelters, 
wash basins, and diving boards, bows, and other 
sporting equipment. 

The new process (called the “Marco Method”) 
uses mating molds to shape and impregnate the 
glass fiber cloth or mats which form the back- 
bone of such reinforced plastics parts. 

The molds can be of almost any material. 
Sheet steel and aluminum are very good, but 
wood and plaster may also be used if they are 
themselves covered with a layer of polyester-rein- 


Modernizing this blooming mill at Inland Steel took over 100,000 feet of 
wire, plus new mill housings, tables, manipulators, and auxiliary equip- 
merit. It’s a good example of how manufacturers’ efforts to supply more and 
better products are opening up new industrial marketing opportunities. 
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forced material. Quite often, as a matter of fact, 
the female mold is made wholly of reinforced 
plastic. 

The male mold is prepared with a special leak- 
proof trough to receive the resin when it is 
poured, and the female mold has provision for 
the attachment of vacuum outlets. 

To produce a reinforced plastic part—a vend- 
ing machine housing, for instance; or a basin 
like the one pictured on page 118, dry glass fiber 
cloth and/or mats, precut to shape, are laid in 
place, and the mold is closed. Then, the resin 
poured into the trough and vacuum pressure 
completes the job, drawing the resin in and 
through the reinforcing material. The process 
takes five to 20 minutes. 

That’s all there is to it. No struggling with 
wet and dripping mats; no worrying about 
thick-and-thin spots, or air entrapment. Further- 
more, since mating molds are used, both upper 
and lower surfaces of the finished part are 
smooth and shiny. | 

While neither the molds nor the auxiliary 
equipment for the Marco Method is expensive, 
there are times when it is not practical to build 
them. For these situations, Marco has another 


new answer: a special kind of resin known as 
“Marcothix.” It’s said to be a true thixotropic 
material (one which, when not disturbed, main- 
tains its shape like a heavy lubricating grease; 
yet, when shaken, splashes like a light oil). It 
has an unusual ability to resist sagging and drip- 
ping, even when laid on a vertical surface. That 
means smoother surfaces can be produced—even 
when the resin is plastered on by hand—and it 
opens new possibilities for use of polyester resins 
as protective coatings for cinder block, concrete, 
and other structures. 

With the acquisition of Marco, Celanese, long 
a producer of thermoplastic molding compounds, 
sheet, and film, becomes a leading contender in 
the thermosetting field as well. 


Expensive metals 


pay their way 


It’s not the first cost that counts, but the over-all 
saving. That’s what producers of such expensive 
metals as gold and tantalum keep emphasizing. 
They have good examples to prove their point: 

From Baker & Company, Newark 5, N. J., 
comes word of a new gold low-pressure rupture 
disc that may replace even-more-costly platinum 
in chemical processing and petroleum refining. It 
can be held to plus or minus 5 per cent of the 
specific bursting pressure requirement above 50 
pounds, and to plus or minus two pounds when 
the requirement is below 50 pounds. 

Other places where rupture discs are used— 
and these might be worth considering—include 
hydraulic equipment, fire extinguishers, and 
compressed gas installations. 

Both tantalum and silver are used in a new 
miniature capacitor announced by General Elec- 
tric Company's Capacitor Department at Hud- 
sons Falls, N. Y. While neither metal is cheap, 
the new capacitor uses such small amounts of 
each, and promises such big advantages, that first 


Greater efficiency, with increased power output and reduced air pollution 
result from $8 million power plant modernization program at & 

Tire & Rubber Company. The plant now has a pneumatic ash-handling sys- 
tem, new B&W water tube boilers, and this Allis-Chalmers steam turbine. 
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cost is relatively unimportant. Designed as a 
companion to the company’s tiny transistors—for 
use in hearing aids and communications equip- 
ment—the new capacitor is only 5/16 by \% 
inches, has a wide operating temperature range. 


Fibers you should know 
Though synthetic fibers hold the headlines, a 


number of natural fibers still remain to be ex- 
plored, says U. S. Testing Company, Hoboken, 
N. J. Among them: milkweed, cattail floss, and 
ramie. 

Milkweed floss, used as a substitute for kapok 
during World War II, is silky in appearance, 
lustrous, light in weight, moisture-resistant, soft, 
and elastic. 

Cattail floss is highly resistant to wetting, has 
good felting characteristics, and is an efficient in- 
sulator against heat and noise. The shortness of 
the fiber makes it difficult to spin, though. 
Ramie, a fiber that is similar to sisal and jute, 
has frequently been suggested as a substitute for 
these materials, and has also been used as a 
clothing fiber. It is strong, elastic, and rot-resis- 
tant and takes dyes readily. But production prob- 
lems must still be solved. 

As U.S. Testing points out, none of these is in 
large production—or is the answer to every prob- 
lem—but all are worth a closer look. 


Expanded mierals 
find new jobs 


Perlite and vermiculite—one, an expanded vol- 
canic glass; and the other an expanded mica-like 
material—both got their start in the construction 
industry, as aggregates for plaster and cement. 
But their chemical inertness, light weight, and 
resistance to heat, fire, and moisture are finding 
them new jobs in foundries, chemical plants, 
petroleum processing, and such new and interest- 


New and Better Plants 
Widen Industrial Market 


Plant modernization will play a key 
role in this year’s efforts to offer more 
value to customers without raising 
prices. And there will be plenty of new 
plant construction, bringing brand new 
products and new sources for older ones. 
Too, many companies which have com- 
pleted their major expansion programs 
are still planning new warehouses, serv- 
ice depots, laboratories, and the like— 
all of which open new markets for pro- 
ducers of machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, materials handling equipment, air 
conditioning, pollution control, water 
treatment units, and many other items. 
Is your company ready to tap these 
openings? 
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Putting in its bid for the expanding triple orga gas ee market, Davison Chemical Corporation 
recently dedicated this sulfuric acid unit. Said by its designer (Monsanto Chemical Company) to be 
the largest of its kind in the world, it’s part of Davison’s new $12 million plant at Barstow, Pa. 


> 


New petroleum chemicals will flow in a steady stream from this new National Petro-Chemicals plant 
in Tuscola, Ill.; and there are more to come. The company is already starting work on additional 
units at its 500-acre site. It’s an indication of the size and scope of the industrial market ahead. 


Better service for its Midwestern customers was primary aim of Shell Chemical Corporation in building 
this new alcohol denaturing plant near Chicago. The company already has—and is expanding—New 
Jersey and Houston plants. As these pictures indicate, chemicals and petroleum are among the top 
growth industries, but manufacturers of all kinds are improving old plants and building new ones. 
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You can solve any problem of non-ferrous finishing . . .- 
maximum corrosion protection . . . sparkling clear or colored 
decorative finishes, firm and lasting base for paint . . . with 
these two words—“‘specify Iridite’’. For example— 


ON ZINC AND CADMIUM you can get highly corrosion re- 
sistant finishes to meet any military or civilian specifica- 
tions and ranging in appearance from olive drab through 
sparkling bright and dyed colors. 


ON COPPER... Iridite brightens copper, keeps it tarnish- 
free; also lets you drastically cut the cost of copper- 
chrome plating by reducing the need for buffing. 


ON ALUMINUM Iridite gives you a choice of natural alumi- 
num, a golden yellow or dye colored finishes. No special 
racks. No high temperatures. No long immersion. Process 
in bulk. 


ON MAGNESIUM Iridite provides a highly protective film 
in deepening shades of brown. No boiling, elaborate 
cleaning or long immersions. 


AND IRIDITE 1S EASY TO APPLY. Goes on at room temperature by 
dip, brush or spray. No electrolysis. No special equipment. 
No exhausts. No specially trained operators. Single dip for 
basic coatings. Double dip for dye colors. The protective 
Iridite coating is not a superimposed film, cannot flake, 
chip or peel. 

WANT TO KNOW MORE? We'll gladly treat samples or send you complete 
data. Write direct or call in your Iridite Field Engineer. He’s listed under 
“Plating Supplies” in your classified telephone book. 
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ing products as the General Mills 
Flight Recorder pictured on page 
120. 

Perlite is granular in nature—ac- 
tually tiny, puffed-up glass globules; 
while vermiculite has a flaky or 
powdery composition. Of the two, 
vermiculite is the oldest, commer- 
cially speaking. It has been on the 
market for nearly 40 years. Perlite’s 
commercial introduction dates from 
1946. But it is only recently that 
their non-construction uses have 
really been explored. Now, many 
industries are putting them to work. 

For example, the Perlite Institute, 
10 East 40 Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., reports that a number of 
foundries are using this mineral, 
both as a foundry sand additive and 
as an insulator for casting risers. 

The Vermiculite Institute, 1720 
Madison Street, N. E., Minneapolis 
13, Minn., tells how Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company’s Great Falls, 
Mont., plant slashed maintenance 
costs by using vermiculite to line a 
giant inclined flue. The flue con- 
ducts hot acid-containing gases from 


zinc reduction furnaces to a hilltop 
stack. It used to require almost con- 
stant maintenance. Then, it was re- 
built, with steel sheets protected by 
a two-inch layer of vermiculite con- 
crete replacing the original brick. 
Result: sections have been in for 
three years without requiring any 
replacement. 

A tar cry from these applications 
—but one that represents a growing 
market for both perlite and ver- 
miculite—is packaging of bottled 
electrolytes, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and other hazardous or tem- 
perature-sensitive items. Used as a 
cushion between container and car- 
ton, the expanded minerals not only 
help protect against shock, but also 
provide thermal insulation and 
safely absorb spilled material. 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, 
N. Y., which now markets Zonolite 
vermiculite, reports several interest- 
ing applications: It serves as a cat- 
alyst in preparation of organic 
chemicals; as a filler in pipe joint 
compounds, cylinder packings, plas- 


é 


DALRYLEA MILK 


Tank trucks and wash tubs are only two of many products now made of re- 
inforced plastics. Both of these use Celanese Corporation Marco resins. Milk 
truck was molded in one piece by Insulation Associates, Fanwood, N. J. 
Bassons Industries, Inc., Bronx 60, N. Y., produces the wash tub (here 
shown with mold), and also jet engine containers, truck bodies, pipe. 
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ATIC CONTROLS 


CUT OUR COAL BILL 20% 


‘‘We gave our modern coal-heating installation an additional boost in 


efficiency with automatic controls ... saved $600 the first season,”’ 

says R. C. Smith, Manager 
Northern Finance Company, Northern Building 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


“Up-to-date coal equipment has long supplied our building with 
dependable, economical heat. But a small additional investment 


in new automatic draft and building zone contro!s brought us 
even bigger savings. We cut fuel costs $550 to $600 a year.” 
Additional case histories, showing how other types of plants 
have saved money by burning bituminous coal with modern 
equipment, are available upon request. 


Located in the heart of the city, Northern 
Finance Company's coal-heated building meets 
strict smoke control regulations. Burned prop- 
erly, coal is clean and convenient. 


How modern coal equipment 
can save you dollars 


If your plant is more than a few years old, 
you can probably boost its efficiency and 
save money with modern combustion equip- 


ment. For example, a small investment in The stoker-fed boilers and newly installed control panel used ae 
automatic combustion controls, or an efficient in heating this modern office building. Approximately 285 tons I. 
forced draft system, may bring you big of coal are used annually. if 
savings in both fuel and labor. V3 


And if your plant is over 10 years old, 
chances are you can make an even bigger steam Plant, you i 
saving. You can save up to 40% on fuel alone —_ nore these facts! — i 
by installing modern combustion equipment. UMINOUS COAL 


You can reduce labor costs substantially with oun reserves in today's lowest 
modern coal- and ash-handling equipment. COAL prog ndreds of years to ery a 

duction 
Call in a consulting engineer. He can give and by fg, the USA. is highly mechan; 
you advice on just what equipment can best COAL prices will there ficient in the World. 
fill your specific needs . . . and return you all fuels ore remain the mos} Stable of 
big savings year after year with coal. COAL is the Safest fue] + ‘ 
COAL store and use 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE mores that industry comes 
n 
A Department of National Coal Association ling modern combustic,, and 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. well-prepared inherent advantages" 
n So 
FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY FOR LOW COST 
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Kill the Invoices You Pay, 
Cancel All Six... 


PURCHASE ORDER 


You Must 


ort 
JERIFICATION ner 


G 
pit OF LADIN 


R 
ECEIVING 


INSPECTION 


Only Cummins Perforators Kill All6 
At Once...Neatly and Permanently! 


The one sure way to kill the invoices 


~- steer 


A & P — Uses a Cummins Perforator for 
the perforation of invoices. ““There is no 
question that this is an important func- 
tion which is necessary to maintain the 
proper control on paid invoices.” 


Standard Oil, Lovisiona — Uses a Cum- 
mins Perforator for the cancellation of 
paid invoices, accounts pavable vouchers, 
journal vouchers, and their supporting 
papers. 

Dow Jones & Co., inc. — Finds the Cum- 
mins Perforator a valuable replacement 
for the date stamp. ““We perforate the 
day’s date through 20 to 30 charge tickets 
at a time. This is cleaner than a date 
stamp, and saves considerable time.” 


Kewanee Boiler Corp. — Uses a Cummins 
Perioraior principally for canceling paid 
invoices. “However, we have consider- 
able other canceling to do, all of which 
is done on the Cummins Perforator.” 


For full information, mail coupon or phone 


Cummins Business Machines sales and 


service offices in principal cities 


you pay, and supporting papers, is 


to cancel them with a Cummins Per- 


forator — the machine that punches 


holes you can read in a whole invoice 


bundle in one swift stroke ... with 


no skips or misses. 


With modern business firms pay- 


ing out from 3 to 10 times their net 


worth annually, it is plain smart to 


find out why more and more offices 


are turning from tedious, risky, one- 


at-a-time hand stamping to fast, 


safe Cummins Perforation. 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Dept. DR-24, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send full information on Cummins ' 
Perforators Endorsers 


Name 
Name of Business 
Address of Business . 


City 


Do All These Jobs with Cummins Perforators 


@ date incoming mail 
© cancel paid invoices 
@ validate purchase orders 


e mark “shipped,” “received” 


® code product labels 

® receipt bills 

® set up coupon payments 
@ number business forms 


tics, and automobile undercoatings; 
and as a lubricating additive for 
greases and oils. It can also be added 
to metals (bearing materials, for in- 
stance) to facilitate forming and 
improve operating characteristics. 

Information on both materials 
may be obtained from the institutes 
mentioned above. In addition, Zono- 
lite Corporation, Chicago 3, Ill. a 
leading vermiculite producer, has a 
new eight-page leaflet outlining 
properties and uses for that mate- 
rial, and the Bureau of Mines has a 
comprehensive report that covers 
production, consumption, and prices, 
as well as its uses. This report, Ver- 
miculite, Information Circular 7668, 
may be had free from: Publications 
Distribution Section, Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


In brief 


@ Pace-setting design trends high- 
li 


ght the Kelvinator 1954 line of. 


freezers, refrigerators, and ranges. 


Designed to take it 


Impact at 100 G (100 times the force 
of gravity); immersion in salt water 
for as long as 36 hours; temperatures up 
to 2,000° fahrenheit for 30 minutes— 
those are tough specifications for any 
product. But General Mills’ new VGA 
Flight Recorder is designed to meet 
them with a spherical, double-walled 
housing (steel on the outside; aluminum 


Number of models is being held 
down, but user-benefits are being 
stepped up. For instance, the refrig- 
erator line has been cut to five mod- 
els (from ten), but all have auto- 
matic defrosting. Electric range line 
is held to four key models, but offers 
such new features as a removable 
oven bottom and a “bonus broiler.” 
(Top-of-oven broiler unit canbe 
moved to left-hand storage compart- 
ment, »vermitting use of this space, 
as well as oven itself for cooking.) 
Space-saving keynotes the freezer 
line. The twelve-cubic-foot freezer 
takes no more wall space than a 
nine-cubic-foot refrigerator. (It’s a 
bit deeper, but the same height and 
width.) And D. A. Packard, Kelvi- 
nator general sales manager, proud- 
ly emphasizes the fact that the new 
freezers are less expensive, too—$40 
to $100 under 1953 prices. 


@® Recognize the names “Krene” 
and “Tynex”? You'll be seeing 
them a lot in the months ahead. 


They're new trade names adopted 


on the inside; perlite insulation), sim- 
ple, but rugged construction, using 
mechanical linkages, simple electrical 
circuits, an aluminum foil recording 
medium, and strong, rigid mountings. 
The instrument itself weighs only eight 
pounds; the regular case, four; and a 
special, double-walled, fireproof case, 


eight-and-a-half. 
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for established and familiar prod- 
ucts by two big companies anxious 
to keep their own identification in 
the public eye. “Krene” is Bakelite’s 
new name for its plasticized vinyl 
film and sheeting. Bakelite’s previ- 
ous trade mark, “Vinylite” was too 
close to the generic term for com- 
fort — or satisfactory protection. 
“Tynex” is Du Pont’s new name for 
nylon bristles—for household and 
industrial brushes. When Du Pont 
was the sole source of nylon, a trade 
name did not seem essential. But 
with the entry of new producers 
(there may soon be as many as half 
a dozen), company identification 
becomes important—and “Tynex” 
is the result. 


@ Powdered metals, dry lubricants, 
and a bonding resin are being com- 
bined by Booker-Cooper, Inc., Los 
Angeles 46, Cal., to produce custom- 
tailored bearing materials for a va- 
riety of industrial uses. The basic 
material is a porous sintered bronze 
(other metals can be used, if de- 
sired), filled with a compounded 
thermosetting resin, containing such 
lubricative pigments as molybde- 


New battery hits the road 


Small size, long life, ability to operate 
under almost any conditions—even up- 
side down—these are among advan- 
tages claimed by Sonotone Corpora- 
tion, Elmsford, N. Y., for its nickel- 
cadmium’ batteries, now being made 
available for civilian use. (Sonotone 
has made them for the military, but 
they could not be placed on the general 
market antil nickel restrictions were 
eased.) While nickel-cadmium batteries 
have been produced in Europe for many 
years, they have had three major draw- 
backs: difficulty in starting, large size, 


num disulfide, graphite, and lead. 
A number of different formulations 
are now being produced—some de- 
signed to be used with a lubricating 
oil, and some without. Parts may be 
molded to shape, and may also be 
machined. 


@ Great things are claimed for a 
new zinc-containing aluminum al- 
loy (HZM 100) developed by Har- 
vey Aluminum, Torrance, Cal. De- 
signed particularly for aircraft ex- 
trusions, it is said to have an _ ulti- 
mate tensile strength of 100,000 p.s.i. 
—above that of any commercia! al- 
loy now available. Harvey also re- 
ports it has good resistance to cor- 
rosion. 


@ ‘the “do-it-yourself” trend is 
booming in industry as well as in 
the consumer field. For instance, 
Alvey-Ferguson Company, Cincin- 
nati 9, Ohio, reports wide interest in 
its “Live Rail” wheeled conveyor 
which comes in two different types 
that can be arranged in seventeen or 
more patterns. Basically, the con- 
veyor consists of single-rail straight 
and curved sections, with wheels at- 


and high cost. Sonotone believes it has 
licked the first two by a new design, 
featuring sintered plates. As to the 
third, the company believes operating 
economies and the saving in space 
possible with its new design (batteries 
are only about two-thirds the size of 
comparable lead-acid units, Sonotone 
says) can compensate for higher initial 
cost (about three to one for an indus- 
trial truck battery, for instance). Pic- 
tured above is the smallest of the new 
units—a 34 ampere-hour cell. Others 
range up to 150 ampere-hours. 


Entirely 


Industria 


Designed by Ulinski, 
styled by Sakhnoffsky 


Modern styling gives it the ‘‘new 
look”’...advanced engineering gives it 
the new performance! It’s the sensa- 
tional Automatic DYNAMOTIVE, 
America’s first gas truck with electric 
transmission. DYNAMOTIVE util- 
izes entirely new engineering design 
that permits the performance advan- 
tages of both gas and electric trucks 
... plus infinite step transmission 
that gives the smoothest, most fully 
controlled flow of power available! 


HERE’S WHAT AUTOMATIC’S 
ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION 
MEANS TO YOU 


No clutch! No gears to shift! No 
hydraulic torque converter or over- 
drive mechanism! Dynamotive does 
for users of materials handling equip- 
ment what modern diesel-electric 
power has done for American Rail- 


| Lift Truck 


roads. Its advanced, new design 
insures a whole new concept of 
operation...with maximum economy, 
maximum efficiency! 


DYNAMOTIVE handles like a fine 
automobile, provides its operator 
with unsurpassed convenience and 
safety. Its handy accessibility permits 
“split-second” servicing. And it also 
offers all of the industry-proved fea- 
tures that have made other Automatic 
industrial trucks America’s “blue 
ribbon” line! 


DYNAMOTIVE has performed sensa- 
tionally in laboratory tests, and in 
actual on-the-job applications! You'll 
want to investigate its advantages... 
in terms of what they mean to your 
business in*lower costs and smooth, 
efficient operations. Mail coupon 
today for complete information. 


| 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER | 
OF ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


79 West 87th St., Dept. B-4 I 


Automatic Chicago 20, Illinois ' 


Without obligation, please send me complete infor- ! 


mation on the new Automatic DY NAMOTIVE. | 
| 
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IN A SMALL PLANT radio adds real 
value to the few vehicles employed. Use 
it to increase payloads per hour . . . cut 
way down on demurrage expense! 


2-WAY 


MOBILE RADIO 


FREE! Get this booklet and see how 
G-E 2-way radio communication efficiently 
orgonizes industrial production. Write: 


YOU SUPERVISE THE 
WORK OF EVERY MAN 
—EVERY MACHINE! 


IN A LARGE PLANT radio shrinks truck 
travel distance. Instant contact makes 
deadheading back to the dispatcher for 
instructions a thing of the past! 


Good supervision of men and ma- 
chines in any plant quickly shows up 
on the profit side of the ledger. And, 
that key role is the exact function of 
2-way radio in industry today! Produc- 
tion handling instructions can be sent 
and acted on seconds later! Radio 
equipped trucks speed the flow of ma- 
terial between departments . .. are 
always “on call” to complete a rush 
order or emergency operation. 


General Electric Company, Section 7824, 


Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 


Examine its potential use in your. 


plant today. A trained General Electric 
representative from our local office is 
available to assist you without obliga- 
tion. Why not call him! 


Goa con pr your confine 


ELECTRIC 


tached, which can be joined to- 
gether as desired. Conveyors of any 
width, length, or number of tracks 
can be built—and taken down for 
regrouping rapidly and easily. It’s 
another way to build flexibility into 
plant layout—and get exactly the 
type of system that’s needed for 
both plant and warehouse opera- 
tions. 


Yours for the asking 


Here are new and helpful publi- 
cations on plant equipment, mate- 
rials, and product design, offered 
free of charge to executives who 
write on company letterhead. Re- 
quests should be addressed to 
sources indicated. 


Pumps. New periodicals, and a 
host of technical data books—all of- 
fered free of charge—are designed 
to supply the latest information on 
pumps and related plant equip- 
ment. 

The new periodicals are: Power 
and Fluids, to be published quar- 
terly by Worthington Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J.; and Taylor Forge, 
to be published at intervals by Tay- 
lor Forge and Pipe Works, Chicago 
90, Ill. 

Among the recent bulletins on 
pumps are these: 

Controlled Volume Pumps, Bul- 
letin 653 (on “miniPumps”) and 
Bulletin 1053 (on air-powered 
pumps). Milton Roy Company, Sta- 


Precision in plastics 


While newer plastics have been grab- 
bing the headlines, the older phenolic 
fabric and paper-base laminates have 
been settling down to a life of quiet, 
competent, hard work on industry’s 
production lines. Tough, light in 
weight, with good electrical properties 
and dimensional stability, they can be 


tion G, 1300 East Mermaid Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waste Pumps for Industrial and 
Municipal Use, Bulletin W-52, Mar- 
low Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Gear Pumps, Bulletin 17-A, 
Schutte & Koerting, Cornwells 
Heights, Bucks County, Pa. 

Process Pumps, Bulletin 52 
B6615C, Allis-Chalmers, 917 South 
70 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Glass block and insulation. New 
reference manuals, one dealing with 
glass blocks, and another with 
foamed glass, a rigid, cellular insu- 
lating material, contain detailed in- 
formation on how and where to use 
these materials in building construc- 
tion. Both manuals are offered by 
Pittsburgh Corporation, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


Corning 


Diesel engines. Report of a sym- 
posium on maintenance of locomo- 
tive engines. It covers application of 
such techniques as spectroscopy and 
electron microscopy to analysis of 
lubricating oils; oil and air filtra- 
tion; treatment of cooling water. 
Sympostum on Diesel Locomotive 
Engine Maintenance, Public Rela- 
tions Department, American Loco- 
motive, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Machine tools. A Turret Lathe 
Wall Chart, 24 by 36 inches, identi- 
fies the major features of this ma- 


machined to close tolerances, are pro- 
duced in standard grades. A good 
example of what can be done with 
these materials is the RCA collector 
ring shown here. Made of Formica 
paper-base laminated tubing, it is eight 
inches in diameter. Machining toler- 
ance is plus 0.003 minus 0 inches. 
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The JARECKI ‘‘Giants for Hire’’ include Clearing, 


Danly, Bliss, Cleveland, Hamilton, Verson, and Niagara 


presses ranging from 25 to 1200 ton capacity. These presses 
are capable of producing the largest and the smallest parts A 
used in the automotive and appliance industries. fe 


ineert ls di tampt blie lati inti 
These giants also contribute to the JARECKIE repu- 


| 
tation for making dies. Each die is production-tested on GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN ; 
| 


these presses before delivery to the customer. 


Expanding facilities soon will make it possible for '¢ 
JARECKI ‘Giants for Hire’ to serve new customers. JARECKI MACHINE AND TOOL CO. 


A facilities booklet will be sent upon request. 
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PUSH-BUTTON HEAT 


CONTROLLED AND DIRECTED EXACTLY AS NEEDED 


FOR FINEST QUALITY BAKING 


TYPICAL OF OVER 7,000 INSTALLATIONS 


Pictured above is the Fostoria installation at the 
Studebaker aircraft plant in Chicago. Two 83 ft. ovens 


bake silicone aluminum paint on jet engine blades in 
one hour. After baking, a cool down chamber reduces 
the pieces to room temperature for handling in 30 
minutes. 


ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


Faster Cycles 
Fastest heat transfer. Greatest out- 
put to input. Instant action. 


Less Space 
Most production for oven size. 
May be ceiling mount 


Clean Operation 
No by-products of combustion. 
No condensation. 


Uniform Bake 
Evenray heat distribution with 
thorough penetration. 


Flexibility 

Adaptable to any material, any 
shape, any color. Infinitely 
variable heat ievels. 


Safety Controlled 

No warm-up, no shut-off lag. 
Instant heat control. 

Less Maintenance 

Lowest source replacement cost. 
Least efficiency loss. 

Highest Efficiency 

Less than 2% energy loss. 
Heats product—not oven walls. 
Cuts Costs 

Lowest piece’’ production cost. 
Competitive initial cost. 
Relicbility 

Foremost engineering ‘“know-how 


and service. 


WITH MODERN FOSTORIA OVENS 


The miracle of America’s industrial prog- 
ress is based on engineering ingenuity in 
building and using faster and better pro- 
duction equipment. The equipment of 
yesterday is obsolete today. New methods, 
new efficiency are the keys to business 
growth and profit. This is why plants 
everywhere are modernizing their baking 
operations with Fostoria ovens. Now, 
thoroughly proved in over 7,000 plants, 
anything that can be baked, can be baked 
better and more efficiently in the modern 
Fostoria oven. Here, today, is “push-but- 
ton” heat, automatically controlled, wide 
in versatility, low-cost in operation, by 
far the most efficient of all industrial 
ovens. For the benefit of your production 
progress, compare Fostoria advantages 
with your present baking operation. On 
any baking problem, request the expert 
on-the-job assistance available to you by 
Fostoria field engineers. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE FACTS 


Write for this brochure of 
technical facts and case his- 
tories of many Fostoria oven 
installations. Tell us your par- 
ticular problem and we will 
include data directly applicable 
to your operation. 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORP. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO, Dept. Dp 
Please send information on ovens for 


Company 


Street 


| City State 


PRODUCTION PROVED IN OVER 7,000 PLANTS 


chine tool and also displays a table 
of decimal equivalents. It may be 
Machine 


obtained from Gisholt 


Company, Madison 10, Wis. 

A comprehensive 80-page book is 
Machine Tools and Their Lubrica- 
tion. The second in a series being 
published by Shell Oil Company, 50 
West 50 Street, New York 20,N.Y., 


it’s clearly written and loaded with 


pictures and diagrams, and covers 
hydraulic systems as well as lubri- 


cation. 


Corrosion control. Materials for 


plant construction that resist chem- 


ical corrosion and abrasion are cov- 


ered in two new publications: 


One, a sixteen-page booklet from 


Goodall Rubber Company, 


Tren- 


ton 4, N. J., deals specifically with 


rubber linings and coatings. 


The other is a compendium of 
technical bulletins, charts, and arti- 


Shooting for better maintenance 


Using a powder-actuated hand tool like 


this, one man set a 950-foot 


security 


fence” in less than three hours—a job 
that normally would take three men a 


shift and a half, Glenn 


Martin 


Company reports. And that is only one 
of the maintenance jobs on which Mar- 
tin finds its Ramset cartridge-operated 
stud and pin-drivers save time and 
Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., 12117 Berea Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which .makes the tools— 
and cartridges to go with them—points 
out that pins and studs make their own 


eflort. Ramset Division, 


holes. It’s not necessary 
holes to receive them. 


to 


prepare 


DIAMOND. 


| 


Operator in central control room of large power 


station “SEES WHERE HE CAN'T LOOK”. 


Here 


he watches flame conditions in boiler furnace, 
stack smoke discharge, and water level in boiler 


n “Utiliscope’’ 


Centralized control is much more effective if it 


screens of control panel. 


brings a SENSE OF REALISM into the control room 

. if the operator can actually see what is going on 
outside his range of vision instead of depending 
upon indirect interpretations of operating condi- 
tions. The electric power industry has accepted the 
“Utiliscope” as an important factor in achieving 


better centralized control 


(as shown above). 


The “‘Utiliscope” has many other uses in industry 
where its low cost is quickly amortized by im- 
proved operation, greater safety or savings in 
labor. It is surprisingly simple and requires no 
special skill for installation and operation. Stability 


and reliability are exceptional. 
information use coupon below. 


“UTILISCOPE”’ RECEIVER 


Name— 


Company 


Address 


For additional 


“UTILISCOPE’ CAMERA 
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STEELKLAD—a basic 
magnesite-chrome brick, 
permanently jacketed in a 
patented steel shell. 

Just one of thousands 

of superior Grefco products. 


@ When this advertisement 
originally appeared in 1952, 
it was the first time in the 
history of the nation that an 
actual photograph of United 
States coins appeared in any 
national publication. 


made with brick! 


WHATEVER YOU BUY—IT’S BECAUSE OF BRICK! 


Refractory brick, the only product capable of lining the furnaces 
that produce the silver, nickel and copper for our coins— 

the paper for our dollar bills. And, most everything we buy with our 
money also owes its origin, in part, to refractory brick. 


SUCH REFRACTORY BRICK AS RITEX AND STEELKLAD 


popular basic brick made by General Refractories Company 

for virtually all metallurgical furnaces. These leading favorites are 
exceptionally capable of resisting destructive forces—providing long 
life at high temperatures. 


66 GREFCO MINES AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS, 


here and overseas—together with 18 sales offices, hundreds of 
distributing agencies, and the most modern of research facilities— 


deliver a truly complete refractories service. 


FOR BASIC, FIRECLAY OR SILICA BRICK— 
MORTARS, CASTABLES OR BULK 
REFRACTORIES—CALL ON GREFCO! 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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@ EASY TO INSTALL 
@ FEWER PARTS 

@ 80% LESS BOLTS 
@ 100% ADJUSTABLE 
@ EASIER TO ADJUST 
@ PRECISION MADE 


A De Luxe factory representative is 
near you, ready to give you complete 
engineering, planning and layout 
service, without obligation. Write 
today for free catalog. 


De Luxe Metal Furniture Co. 


301 STRUTHERS STREET, WARREN, PA. 


For over 25 Years Manufacturers of: Storage Shelving 
Library Shelving + Storage Cabinets + Shop Equipment 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 


De Luxe Metal Furniture Co. 

301 Struthers Street + Warren, Pa. 

Please send me your catalog on De Luxe Steel 
Shelving 


Nome 


Company 
Address 
City State 


cements, and 
materials 


cles on plastic piping, 
other corrosion-resistant 
of construction, with particular em- 
phasis on the problems of the pulp 
and paper industry. It may be ob- 
tained from Atlas Mineral Products 
Company, Mertztown, Pa. 


Gears. Here are two new booklets, 
one dealing with an important gear 
material; the other describing gear 
types and giving engineering tables 
and formulae. The first is Meehan- 
tte Metal As A Gear Material, Bulle- 
tin 42, Meehanite Metal Corpora- 
tion, 714 North Avenue, New Ro- 
chelle, N the second is Gear 
Book No. 70, Grant Gear Works, 
Boston 27, Mass. 


Tubing. Information on_ sizes, 

properties, and applications is con- 

tained in these new publications: 
Better With GM Steel 


Tubing, a twelve-page booklet by 


Products 


Rochester Products Division, Gen- 
eral Motors, Rochester, N. Y., deal- 
ing with small steel tubing. 

Allowable Stress Val- 


wes, tor seamless and welded car- 


Maximum 
bon, alloy, and stainless steel tubing 
and pipe, technical data card 154, 
trom Tubular Products Division, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa. 

Stainless Steel and Nickel Tubing 
and Small Tubular Spectalties, an 


eight-page bulletin on mechanical, 


Triple play built this one 


To supply French demand for thin-gage 
strip steel (increasingly used there as 
well as here to reduce product weight 
and increase 
Societe 


speed of fabrication), 
EKtilam, Jeumont, France. is 
modernizing its plant and increasing 
its capacity—with the help of manu- 
facturers on both sides of the ocean. 
This Y-mill was built by Mackintosh- 


capillary, hypodermic, and other 
small-diameter tubing, by J. Bishop 
& Company, Department C, 128 
Channing Avenue, Malvern, Pa. 


Clad metals. Pocket-sized, 24-page 
booklet tells how clad metals are 
produced, reviews current applica- 
tions. Introduction to Clad Metals, 
Superior Steel, Carnegie, Pa. 

Foil for packaging. An unusu- 
ally detailed 30-page booklet tells 
how to design and evaluate alumi- 
num foil protective packaging ma- 
liners, and 


terials. It covers labels, 


sealing methods, and contains a 
number of photographs of specific 
applications. Protective Packaging 
With Aluminum Foil, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Desk PR, 2500 
South Third Street, Louisville 1, 
Ky. (Note: unless requested on 
company letterhead, this booklet is 


priced at $1.) 


Nameplate design. This impor- 


tant, but often neglected subject 


gets excellent coverage in a new 
twelve-page booklet that covers such 
questions as how much information 
to include, what materials and 
marking methods are available, and 
what tvpe of fastening method to 
use. Lzps on Nameplate Design and 
L. F. Grammes & Sons, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Continued on page 128 


Selection, 
Inc.., 


Hemphill Company of Pittsburgh. The 
electrical equipment is German. Install- 
ation was by French engineers. Accord- 
ing to Mackintosh-Hemphill, the mill 
itself is a new type—‘“‘the first  re- 
versing cold strip mill to combine the 
advantages of small diameter work rolls 
with the power required for deep draft 
and high speed.” 


3 Basic Advantages of 
ELWELL-PARKER 


LOW MAINTENANCE — Packaged 
unit assemblies insure accessibility 
for fast, easy preventative servicing. 


DEPENDABILITY—15 to 20 years’ 

service is common. Rugged alloy 
steels, forgings and reinforcement of 
critical parts prevent excessive wear 
or breakdowns. 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING — Elwell- 

Parker can solve unusual load or 
operating problems; like pouring 
molten metal, as shown. 


150 models and sizes 
described in new catalog. 


Write The Elwell- Parker Electric Co., 
4312 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 
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BIG 
WHEEL 


This 37-ton wheel, a product of our 
Weldment Shop, is the first of four 
counterweight sheaves for the new 
vertical-lift bridge between Queens 
and Welfare Island, New York. Husky 
cables, passing over the sheaves, will 
carry two 515-ton counterweights for 
raising and lowering the lift span. 
Heaviest component of this sheave 
is the rolled plate rim, 6 in. thick and 
3 ft wide. It is made of two plates 
which were cold-formed into semi- 
circular shape, then butt-welded to- 
gether to form a complete circle. Into 


this ring of steel we securely welded 


Machining of cable grooves in 25-ft verti- 


cal boring mill. Bethlehem is equipped te 
machine any weldment to your specifications. 


BETHLEHEM 


the sturdy web section, with its forged 
and center-bored hub. 

After welding, the sheave was heat- 
treated to relieve pr ssible stresses, then 
moved to the machine shop for finish- 
machining and cutting of the cable 
grooves. 

This wheel is a large weldment, but 
is well within the range our Weld- 
ment Shop is used to handling, which 
includes jobs of all sizes and types; 
from huge and complex presses, kilns 
and autoclaves, to smaller and simpler 
pipe work, vessels and machine parts. 

Whatever kind of job vou may have 
in mind, we can probably cut your 
manufacturing costs by trimming ex- 
cess weight — without sacrificing 


strength or rigidity. 


STEEL 


You can avoid design limitations 
with Bethlehem Weldments. We can 
bend, press, shape and flame-cut the 
rolled steel plates prior to welding, 
and incorporate forgings, castings and 
structural shapes, if required. Any 
necessary machining operations are 
ably handled in our well-equipped 
machine shops. 

Next time you require a machine 
part or finished assembly, we suggest 
that you consider the advantages of 
Bethlehem Weldments. [The nearest 
Bethlehem ofhce will gladly furnish 
further information. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Put your chips 
where the blue chips are! 


Along the friendly, modern B&O is many an 
‘“‘aristocrat’ of industrial America. The “blue 
chip’ corporations gained eminence through 
the know-how of production men and the 
judgment of management. We're proud of the 
“blue chips’ who chose B&O territory for 
further expansion. They accepted the advice 
of our specialists in site selection. 


Your stake in B&O territory will pay off! 
Here is economic atmosphere ideal for profit- 
able production and sound growth. Our men 
really “know the ground”’—they’ll prepare, in 
confidence, without obligation, a study exactly 
to your needs. 

Play the game to win—ask our man! 


You'll find B&O Industrial Development men at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221] 


Constantly doing things—better! 


ADEL 


POTOMAC 


Mechanized movement keynotes Curtiss-Wright’s new progressive assembly 
line. Here, powerized conveyors are used to carry cylinders and pistons. 


Heading for Automation 


A good many companies are prov- 
ing that it doesn’t take seven-figure 
production to justify mechanized 
handling and special machines. Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation, for in- 
stance, takes a big step toward full 
automation (see page 62) with its 
new “progressive assembly line” for 
aircraft engines. Here, roller con- 
veyors, monorails, rolling bins; and 


semiautomatic, but adaptable, ma- 
chines; work together to speed op- 
erations. An interesting comparison 
of equipment for moderate-produc- 
tion and high-production lines is 


shown below. The first ma- 


chines are for Curtiss-Wright’s 
moderate-quantity work; the third 
is a Hautau machine for mass-pro- 


duction automotive plants. 


Special machines tighten bolts (left), tighten and lock reduction drive 
gear (right). They help Curtiss-Wright meet exacting quality standards. 


For similar jobs on high-production automotive lines, Hautau Engineering 
builds this fully automatic nut-torquing machine with hydraulic motor drive. 
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Who is Winning This Tug of War at Your Plant? 


Increased sales volume covers a multitude of To build sales volume, build your sales pro- 

° Names on this page 
management sins, and decreased sales volume gram on names you select from the Dun & ere fictional end weed 
exposes them promptly. With taxes fixed, and Bradstreet Reference Book. You can obtain een 
expenses rising, there can be no profit cushion detailed information at any of the 140 offices of Se Dy 

without a high level of sales activity. DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., in the United States. Bie 2 Mer 
URE 
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No manufacturer or wholesaler can be any 
more successful than the sum efforts of his dis- 
tributors. He needs men who move goods and 


How a typical Reference Book 
listing describes a business 


is Cas" 


5251 is the Industrial Classification number for 


perform services at a profit. He has small margin hardware retailers, Andrews, John W. is the 
for error in choosing outlets. name generally used in buying. Hwr is an abbre- 3 
viation for “hardware”. 7 is the last digit of the ‘a 
Successful manufacturers and wholesalers use te the 
DUN & BRADSTREET’S fact-finding facilities to rating (estimated financial strength, $20,000 to 


locate dealers who know how to buy and sell at $35,000; composite credit appraisal, good’). 


a profit to themselves and their suppliers. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES & 
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did to human relations? 


Medical men whose subject is the human personality 


give management tips as their work turus to prevention. 


You don't have to be crazy to 
work here, but it helps.” 

In what plant or ofhce is this old, familiar 
witticism not heard, when people get cut their 
hammers and Zo LO work On policy or personnel ? 

Yet, suggest that a psychiatrist might have 
something valuable to contribute to the smoother 
running of the. place, and all the wits will an- 
nounce that you are carrying the joke too far. 

This demonstrates that they don’t really mean 


it when they say it heips to be crazy—but they 


do mean “crazy” when they say “psychiatrist.” 

One of the major bars to industry's getting 
the advantage of psychiatric insight into its hu- 
man relations problems is the fact that this com- 
paratively young branch of medicine—in its in- 
dustrial phase—is so firmly associated, in so 
many minds, with the old term, “alienist,” with 
the treatment of the mentally ill known in legal 
and common parlance as the insane. 

This association retards acceptance of the psy- 
chiatrist as an industrial advisor. Equally impor- 
tant, it deprives the psychiatrist of the Oppor- 
tunity for industrial experience which would 
improve his skill in applying his special knowl. 
edge to industrial, problems. 

A shortage of psychiatrists is another factor, 
as 1s the tact that only one school—Cornell Uni- 
versity s School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions—-is giving psychiatrists special training to 
prepare them for industrial careers, and that to 
literally only a handful. 

Disagreements among the psychiatrists them- 
selves, overshadowing many more points on 
which they agree, have likewise hampered them 
in seeking recognition for the job they can do. 

The fact is that psychiatrists are concerned 
with mental health, as well as with mental ill- 
ness. As the emphasis in physical medicine has 
turned from cure to prevention, so it has, also, 
in psychiatry; and this is especially true among 
the pioneering few in industrial psychiatry. 

While the subject of psychiatry is the individ- 
ual and his personality, the way the individual 
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Industrial Psychiatry: 


ALFRED G. LARKE 
Employer Relations Editor 


fits into the teamwork of industry is so impor- 
tant to management as well as to the individual 
that what the psychiatrist can tell about individ- 
uals becomes important to the group. 

Psychiatry, says David Stafford-Clark, British 
psychiatrist. concerns “the whole range of dis- 
turbance of human emotion, judgment, action, 
and personality, whenever this disturbance is suf- 
ficiently profound to be considered abnormal.” 

This range, he says, begins with “excessive 
anxiety, tension, unhappiness, fear, or confusion 
without apparent cause” and includes “simple 
failure of mental development” and “sheer per- 
sonal inadequacy.” 

This constitutes a pretty good list of the 
things that make a worker a poor and inefhcient 
member of the industrial team, as well as an un- 
happy or maladjusted person. And eliminating 
such attitudes and conditions could well stand as 
the goa! of most “human relations” programs. 

In spite of the lingering fear of the idea of 
psvchiatry, of the very word, and although only 
a few large companies now have psychiatrists on 
their staffs, there is reason to believe the profes- 
sion will become a much more important part of 
the industrial scene in the near future. 

A Swedish physician, studying industrial psy- 
chiatrv in Great Britain, the United States, and 
Canada, has recently reported to the UN’s World 
Health Organization that “the general attitude 
towards psychiatry is to some extent more ad- 
vanced and ready to accept psychiatrists [in the 
United States| than in Europe.” 

Er'and Mindus, consulting physician to the 
Institute of Anplied Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, who made the study in the 
three countries, sees industrial psychiatry ex- 
panding rapidly for several reasons: 

1. The general awareness of the need for more 
knowledge of how ice produce good human rela- 
tions paves the way for understanding the need 
of psychiatric know-how in industry. 

2. Industrial medicine is shifting its interest 
from toxicology to the maintenance of health, or 


preventive medicine, and is therefore being con- 
fronted more and more with handling psycho. 
somatic illnesses. 

3. Research in industrial and social relations 
is leading management to be more “employee. 
centered” and therefore more aware of the needs 
of employees as individuals. 

Statistics on mental health problems in indus- 
try are scarce, but what figures there are support 
the contention there is a place for psychiatry in 
the world of work. : 

For instance, Earl Brooks of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
reported last Fall that surveys in ten well-man- 
aged New York State companies showed that 80 
per cent of employees who fail to make good on 
the job have the knowledge and skill to do the 
work required, but fail because of unsatisfactory 
attitudes, interests, and work habits. That runs 
into big money in recruiting and training, as 
well as in low efficiency of the failures while they 
are still on the job. 

Dr. William J. Fulton of General Motors Cor- 
poration told a University of Michigan School of 
Public Health conference in 1951 that in a plant 
of 5,800 employees, 40 per cent of them women, 
less than 50 per cent of those reporting for medi- 
cal care had true physical disorders. Psychiatric 
and psychologic difficulties were found in 52.4 
per cent of the cases. 

Dr. Nathan Sinai of the Michigan School of 
Public Health told the same meeting that of the 
148,000 disability claims filed in California the 
previous year, 13,000 were considered to be for 
“diseases of the nervous system,” and 5,758 as 
strictly psychiatric in nature. Employees repre- 
sented were out of work 69,000 weeks at a cost 
of $1.6 million. 

More recently, the supervising referee of Calli- 
fornia’s Industrial Accident Commission esti- 
mated that $15 million a year is paid out in that 
state to compensate employees suffering from 
some kind of neurosis. 


Emotional troubles, Dr. William C. Men- 
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Applicant for job or prospect for promotion: Is he the kind 
of man who will make a good team member, make good? 


Unhappy executive, hypochondriac, harried by needless 
worries, affecting subordinates: What to do about him? 


Irritable, irascible supervisor, y ED his own discon- 
tents among his men: Should he be sunk, or salvaged? 


| 


¥ 


— 


Irresponsible factory hand, here to-day, absent to-morrow, 
unaware of any common purpose with others: Fire him? 


MODERN 


ninger, secretary of The Menninger Foundation, 
told a convention of supermarket executives last 
October, account for 85 per cent of “stomach 
trouble” and “a very large per cent of -heart 
difficulties.” 

Assuming the figures truly represent the situa- 
tion, where does the psychiatrist feel that he fits 
into the picture? A few case examples they cite 
may give the best answer. 

Dr. Menninger tells of the corporation that 
sent one of its best technical men on a three 
months’ tour of Europe with an important mis- 
sion. He failed miserably. Only much later was 
it learned that his wife was mentally ill and that 
he had worried about her and about conditions 
at home all the time he was away. “From a busi- 
ness standpoint,” Dr. Menninger comments (in 
Men, Machines, and Mental Health, National 
Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.), “his wife’s mental illness 
was an enormous liability to the company.” The 
company might have been saved expense, the 
man anguish, if a psychiatrist had picked up in- 
timations of the difficulty in a periodic examina- 
tion, or in day-to-day contacts with the man. 

A compensation case in Cincinnati was cited 
by Dr. Ralph T. Collins, chairman of the Com 
mittee on Industrial Psychiatry of the American 
Psychiatric Association last year. It was that ot a 
chemical worker who suffered bone fractures in 
his feet in an accident, recovered completely 
from an orthopedic point of view, then was put 
to work in a testing laboratory, rather than on 
his former job as chemical operator. 

Although he received the same wage as before, 
the new job normally did not pay that rate. He 
began expressing anxiety about his chances for 
advancement in the laboratory, feared he could 
never get his old job back, began complaining 
about foot pains, sought permanent disability 
compensation so he might return to his native 
town and start his own business. 


Old Job Cured Complaints 

Psychiatric examination led to the conclusion 
that his symptoms would be reduced or elimi- 
nated by putting him back on his old job, which 
he was fully capable of performing. He was put 
back to work as a chemical operator, and is 
carrying on without complaints. 

In a small Western Massachusetts metal-work- 
ing concern, a perspicacious nurse became curi- 
ous when the same worker came to her twice 
within a short period with finger injuries caused 
by careless handling of his machine. She drew 
him out, and discovered he was worried about 
his wife, pregnant at middle age, and was at a 
loss as to whom to turn to for aid. She simply 
told him where to find a social agency that could 
help his wife. No psychiatrist, she nevertheless 
provided the kind of counselling that nurses, 
personnel men, and others may develop under 
guidance of a psychiatrist. 

Temple Burling, a psychiatrist with consider- 
able industrial experience, and now a teacher and 
researcher at Cornell, tells of a different kind of 


~ 


A physician first of all, psychiatrist may detect symptoms 
during physical exam; if need be, advise on treatment. 


Counselling by psychiatrist or others trained by him in hu- 
man relations methods, may solve many plant problems. 


Films based on psychiatrist's knowledge of human per- 
sonality teach supervisors, but much training is informal. 


Problem situations as well as people get his attention; 
the further up the chart, the more urgent is a solution. 
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There’s a vital human element affecting 
any product or process...the stability and 
dependability of the men and women 
doing the job. In making plant location 
decisions, this may well be one of the most 
important elements to consider. 


West Penn Electric’s service area is par- 
ticularly blessed in this respect. For it 
offers dependable home-town folks that 
““stay-put.”’ In the area’s many small and 
medium-sized communities, people find 
the environment for pleasant, near-the- 
job, family living. There’s little tendency 
to migrate from town to town or from job 
to job, as is the case in many large manu- 
facturing centers. This pays off for em- 
ployers in the worker’s incentive to give 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. 


Consider, too, the fact that in many parts 
of our service area the percentage of 
female employment is only about half the 
national average. This means a large, un- 
tapped labor reserve—available for light 
manufacturing or fabricating operations. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“7 Good Gusiness Reasons” 
describing advantages enjoyed 
by industries in the service area 
of West Penn Electric System. 
Consult us about your plant 
site problems, in confidence 
if you wish. Simply write 
Area Development Department 
The West Penn Electric Company 
Room $15, 50 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Monongchelo Power Compony 


The Potomac Edison Company « 


West Penn Power Company 


counselling in his recent booklet on 
industrial psychiatry, Essays on Hu- 
man Aspects of Administration 
(Bulletin 25, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.). 

In a business organization, Dr. 
Burling said, one man was trans- 
ferred to a job at his old salary, and 
with equal responsibilities, in what 
his supervisor considered a lateral 
shift. 


Supervisor Was Wrong 


It happened that in this organiza- 
tion, “one of the important though 
unofhcial symbols of status was pos- 
session of a two-pedestal desk rather 
than one with a single pedestal,” 
and, unfortunately, when. the man 
was transferred he lost a two-pedes- 
tal job and got one of the low-status, 
single-pedestal units. 

He developed all the symptoms of 
acute anxiety, lost sleep, found his 
appetite had fallen off, couldn't con- 
centrate on his work. 

By chance. Professor F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger of the Harvard University 
School of Business Administration 
was studying the organization at 
the time and learned what was trou- 
bling the man. He reported it to the 
supervisor, the man was given a 
two-pedestal desk, and his symptoms 
almost immediately disappeared. 

We all have symbols of status by 
which we gage our status, Dr. 
Burling says, and while the other 
fellow’s may amuse us, we take our 
own very seriously. 

The first interpretation of the 
man’s reaction in this case, he went 
on, might be that he had fastened 
on a false clue as to his status, since 
management held the two jobs to 
be equal. In fact, however, says the 
Cornell psychiatrist, the man had 
not misread the signals. His col- 
leagues judged his status just as he 
did—they were embarrassed in his 
presence, then excessively hearty to 
let him know his “demotion” did 
not affect their feelings. 

Actually, therefore, it was the su- 
pervisor who had misread the sig- 
nals. Thinking about the organiza- 
tion chart, he -had believed he was 
making a lateral transfer. “But the 
organization chart is only a map, 
and a very sketchy map,” says Bur- 
ling, “of a network of living inter- 
personal relations, and in that real 
situation, the one that counts, | the 
man| had gone downhill.” 

The moral of his story is that a 


fits your plant — 


BIG JOE 


Reduces 
Your 


Costs! 
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*“\In-Between Handling“’ 
Short distance hydraulic manipulation of 
materials too heavy for manual handling 

yet not requiring high-priced power- 
driven equipment. 

“IN-BETWEEN HANDLING” 
methods positively reduce materials 
handling costs in most plants, ware- 
houses and terminals. The secret— 
applying the right tools to the right 
job. 

More than forty “BIG JOE” models 
are specifically designed for IBH*. 
With a choice of foot operated and 
battery operated 6 and 12 volt sys- 
tem units—fork and platform types 
—lever control, push button control 
or throttle control... guaranteed for 
quality .. .“BIG JOE” offers FLEET 
OPERATION at the price of a single 
power-driven fork truck. Fleet oper- 
ation gives you the right kind of 
help where you want it, when you 
want it—today, tomorrow, every day. 


Business Man- 
agement will 
read with inter- 
est the informa- 
tive booklet 
**IBH—The Eco- 
nomical IN-BE- 
TWEEN System 
for Handling 
Materials'’’. 
Write for your 
copy. 


‘*HYDRAULIC HANDLING FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT’’ 


BIG JOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


910 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
© 1954 Big Joe Mfg. Co. 
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faced with shrinking export volume 


TURNS TO 


MANUFACTURING 
IN HOL 


to maintain sales in non-dollar areas 


i 
With dollar shortages in many areas cutting into export 


sales, 21 major American companies, during the last four 
years, have established wholly owned subsidiaries in Holland. 
Plants of many of these subsidiaries are already in operation; 
others are under construction. During the same period, 17 
other American companies have invested capital in Dutch 
firms for the manufacture of American-designed products. 


These American companies selected the Netherlands as the 
base of their foreign operations because... 


American companies can operate free of restrictions and 
with full cooperation from the Netherlands government. 


Almost all basic raw materials needed in manufacturing 
are free of import duties. 


Holland has a surplus labor pool of conscientious, in- 
dustrious workmen. 


Economic stability gives a high living standard at mod- 
erate wages. Unique social stability means NO STRIKES. 


Profits can be transferred to the United States in dollars. 
Dollar investments can be retransferred. 


Finished goods can be economically transported to other 
European countries over fine inland waterways, by road, 
rail, and from large seaports to other parts. of the world. 


Government aims are directed to attracting and assisting 
industry from outside Holland... AND... Political sta- 
bility of the government insures continuance of its policies. 


To assist American industry in evaluating the advantages of 
operations in Holland, the Netherlands government has as- 
signed to a single agency—the Netherlands Industrial Institute 
—the handling of all contacts with American 

companies considering overseas operations. A 

48-page book, “Industrial Possibilities in the \ 


psychiatrist, a good one at least, rec- 
ognizes symptoms that are not neu- 
rotic as well as those that are. And 
that the company executive or su- 
pervisor who lives with and learns 
from him will be more alert to the 
things by which men live and be- 
cause of which they become fully 
effective members of the group—or 
drag their feet. 

Training is an important role of 
the company psychiatrist, also. Dr. 
Frederick W. Dershimer, psychia- 
trist on the medical staff of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Company, Inc., 
an individualist often in disagree- 
ment with others in his profession, 
has helped the supervisors of a ma- 
jor research unit of that company to 
help themselves in their administra- 
tive problems through a continuing 
seminar in which the emotional 
problems of research men and their 
bosses alike are freely examined. 


Helped Them Help Selves 


By learning to examine their own 
problems realistically and to be able 
to teach those under them to do the 
same, they have accomplished things 
that they believed impossible when 
they began—and that other research 
men, not having had the experi- 
ence, may still think so. 

Bearding the lions in their den, 
the group decided to attempt an ex- 
periment in increasing the produc- 
tivity of research workers—against 
all the previous convictions that sci- 
entific findings must be allowed 
just to “happen” and can never be 
scheduled or organized. 

Goal dates were accepted, and 
met. After an initial period of dis- 
turbed reaction, the men _ rapidly 
improved their work, became twice 
as productive as previously. And 
were more satisfied with their work. 

Dr. Dershimer of Du Pont, Dr. 
Collins of Eastman Kodak, many 
others, have found their most effec- 
tive contributions have been made 


-MAIL COUPON TODAY———— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sensational 
Kodak 
Discovery 


= 


The Verifax copying method 
lets you make 3 copies of any 
letter or other office record in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ apiece 


Such speed and economy are pos- 
sible because Verifax copying is 
completely different, completely 
new. You make your copies on 
ordinary paper instead of on 
specially treated paper. And you 
make at least three of these photo- 
exact copies—instead of one— 
from each sheet of Verifax Matrix 
Paper. 

The only equipment needed 
is the low-priced Kodak Verifax 
Printer ... just $240. An invest- 
ment that will soon be paid off 
by your retyping savings alone! 

Operation is so simple that 
anyone in your office can make 
these dry, legible, photo-exact 
copies after a few minutes’ in- 
struction. No adjustment in pres- 
ent room lighting is required. 


Verifax copying saves wherever 
there’s paper work 


¥ 

q 


Netherlands,” gives comprehensive background in informal meeting with execu- 
information—copies are available on request. 2 tives—where acceptance of ideas folder and names of near-by dealers. is 
at a must begin if they are to gain ac- fi 

ceptance in the whole organization. | 

Also, as many medical men have awe 

pointed out, one emotionally ill- 
adjusted man in a key position far | Address 
outweighs, in effect, a large number te; 

Sis, City State 


ous among the rank-and-file. Price quoted subject to 
. ¥., LExingt 5! The psychiatrist can contribute | ©™8¢ without notice. 
"We Pee! greatly, as well, to formal training 
programs, such as in human rela- 
tions training for supervisors. 

He can be of aid in the safety pro- 
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“Of course, since we bought General Wirebound 
Containers we seldom use this test” 


We know that by and large our customers have stopped using 
elephants in their shipping room. But we go on engineering 
maximum strength into our lightweight, easy-to-pack General 
Wirebounds anyhow! 

Whatever your box or crate problem, military or industrial, 
chances are we can solve it—at a saving—in one of our packag- 
ing laboratories. Have one of our field engineers call. Or write 
for your free copy of “The General Box.” It’s loaded with money- 
saving ideas. 


ENGINEERED CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; Louis- 
ville; Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box 
Company of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston. 


Box 


General Box Company, 186] Miner Street, Des Plaines, Ill. 


* 


gram, detecting and helping the ac- 
cident-prone; foreseeing situations 
that may create hazards. 

Through counselling of disturbed 
employees, they often bring about 
complete cures of an unhealthy atti- 
tude. Dr. Burling has estimated the 
average “therapy” to take about 
two-and-one-half hours—as_ con- 
trasted with the months or years of 
daily sessions sometimes required in 
such costly “deep-therapies” as psy- 
choanalysis. 


The Truly Mentally Ill 


When it comes to the truly men- 
tally i—those who need extended 
therapy or institutional care—the 
company psychiatrist refers them to 
an outside psychiatrist or institu- 
tion, just as the plant doctor, after 
diagnosing an off-job illness, will 
send an employee to his own doc- 
tor, or a hospital. 

It turns out, thus, that the kind 
of practise which the average man 
thinks of when he hears the word 
“psychiatrist” is the one kind of 
practise the industrial psychiatrist 
does not undertake. 

The Committee on Psychiatry in 
Industry of the Group tor Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry (3617 West 
Sixth Avenue, Topeka, Kans.), in a 
statement, “The Application of Psy- 
chiatry to Industry,” formulated 
two years ago, estimated there were 
scarcely a half-dozen, full-time psy- 
chiatrists in American industry. “A 
somewhat greater number” were on 
a part-time basis. 

The survey of the Swedish psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Mindus, shows scarce- 
ly more. But it does list a great num- 
ber of government agencies, profes- 
sional associations, psychiatric de- 
partments of public health schools, 
counselling services, and psycholog- 
ical, sociological, and other research 
departments of institutions—includ- 
ing one consulting frm—which of- 
fer services of a psychiatric or kin- 
dred nature to industry or are carry- 
ing on research of this kind which 
will aid industry. 

He reports in detail, too, on the 
psychiatric or psychological  pro- 
grams of industry: The American 
Viscose Company, Philadelphia; 
Du Pont, Wilmington; Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria; the auto- 
mobile manufacturers in the De- 
troit area; American Cyanamid 
Company, New York; Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, Newark; 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
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shreds come out 


SHREDMASTER 


Shredding Machine 


quickly turns your confidential papers 

... Old records ... waste paper of all 

sorts .. . into completely unreadable 

shreds, valuable only as packing material. 

ANYONE CAN USE—Quick, safe, easy op- 
eration! 

PERFECT FOR OFFICES —Silent, Clean, 
Dust-free, Compact! 

PAYS FOR ITSELF —Provides valuable 
packing material at no cost! 


For Your Office— 
Portable, Noiseless Desk Model 
Shown Here). 
Also Available— 
Table Models and Heavy Buty 
Models for Banks, Department Stores, 
Warehouses, Piants, etc. 


Write for Free Circular No. ! 


THE SHREDMASTER CORPORATION 
Division of Self Winding Clock Co. 
1106 Raymond Blvd., Newark 5, N. J. 


Opposite PRR Station 


Decision-Making 
Executives 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN 
INDUSTRY readers are executives 
who are seeking information 


and are ina position to act upon 


that information. 


e 
REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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You Cant Buy 
An Efficient Faint 
Finishing System 
Off The Shelf 


It Requires Specialized 


Engineering Study ... 


Backed By Experience 
| 


Here's the be inning af a 
Baking Oven installation — 
oa ON THE JOB — FOR THE 


Here's a Finished Baking Oven Installation. Ie 
actualiy enhances the plant picture—A WORTHY 
CAPITAL ASSET. 

Paint Finishing Systems are not ‘‘shelf’’ packages. 
In all cases, they must be designed to meet the 
needs and fit within the facilities where they are 
to be installed. The illustrations show how P-D 
engineers overcame problems of locating Baking 
Oven installations. They “‘‘took to the air’’— in- 
stalled them on plant roofs with conveyor feeds 
from other floor levels—eliminating plant expan- 
sion while increasing its capital worth. 


For gaining the utmost in efficiency, economy, 
and surety of operation to meet your Finishing 
System requirements, it is most important to check 
your NEEDS with a firm that has the ‘‘know- 
how.” Regardless of the size installation, it does 
not pay to “pick” and “‘choose’’ components 
separately. Peters-Dalton, with 25 years of 
Finishing System leadership and experience, 
offers expert engineering and design. P-D engi- 
neers lay out the complete Finishing System to 
meet whatever requirements and space limitations 
necessary for a satisfactory installation in your 
plant. 


A Finishing System installed by P-D is tops in 
efficiency and economy because it is plant engi- 
neered and produced step by step for you and 
you only. 


A P-D installation means one responsibility for 
final satisfactory results—means the performance 
of a Finishing System that you can rely upon 
for smooth, efficient, integrated operation and 
high quality work at lowest possible costs. 


 Mydro-Whirl Paint Spray Booths 

Industrial Washing Equipment 

“> Drying and Baking Ovens 

) Hydro-Whirl Dust Collecting Systems 
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ter; Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 

Copies of Dr. Mindus’ report to 
the World Health Organization are 
scarce in this country, which may 
be as well, for some of his evalua- 
tions of programs have much can- 
dor. For their own use, members of 
the APA Committee on Industrial 
Psychiatry—of which Dr. Collins 
of Rochester is chairman—have had 
the report summarized. 

Minor inaccuraciés, especially of 
name and title, and of some details 
of programs, are said by the pro- 
fession to mar the report, but as the 
first comprehensive effort to de- 
scribe the state of industrial psychia- 
try here, it has been handsomely 
praised, marking as it does a step in 
the advancement of management 
individuals on 


concern with the 


whom American industry rests, 
whether they be executive, super- 
visory, Or Operative. 

That the subject is gaining in- 
creasing acceptance among leaders 
of industry is proven by the appear- 
ance of psychiatrists on manage- 
mem conference programs. 

Perhaps the busiest in this respect 
has been Dr. Menninger of The 
Menninger Foundation. Besides 
speaking before a number of trade 
groups last year, he was a luncheon 
speaker at the Personnel Conterence 
of the American Management As- 
sociation in Chicago last February. 


Wide Interest Shown 

The wide interest in his remarks 
at that time, he has said, “delight 
and amaze” him. He has urged 
those who respond to advance the 
use of psychiatry in industry by aid- 
ing the non-profit research and 
training foundation founded by his 
father, so more psychiatrists may be 
taught. 

Du Pont’s Dr. Dershimer, too, 
was a speaker at an AMA Person- 
nel conference in September in 
New York, along with a number of 
men from the University of Michi- 
gan, social science -researchers trav- 
elling along somewhat parallel 
paths towards goals similar to the 
psychiatrists’. 

Industrial psychiatry, having re- 
ceived an impetus from the war- 
time search for a guide to human 
motivation, having suffered a set- 
back after the war’s end, seems now 
to be on the threshold of coming 
of age in America’s mills and fac- 
tories and ofhces. 


te Let’s cut this stack off here 
and put a Wing Draft Inducer 
on the boiler e © eo We'll save the cost of the 


chimney, have better draft and a better looking building.” 


lf you are buildina or rebuildina or increasin« 
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size of your boiler plant, a costly, tall chimn 


add considerabl 


y to the expense. And 
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L.J. Wing Mfo.Co. 
315 Vreeland Mills Road 
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OFFICE PLANNING 


Continued from page 56 


Wilmington, the Du Pont Com- 
pany evolved a combination desk, 
table, filing cabinet, bookcase, and 
glass partition and installed 700 of 
them. 

Where privacy is not required, 
low railings may be used to sepa- 
rate corridors from working spaces, 
or rows of fling cabinets may serve 
to separate one department from 
another. 

The planner is now provided 
with the data necessary to prepare 
a preliminary layout of the enclo- 
sures, furniture, and equipment, 
including tentative location of pub- 
lic and other telephones. 

Separate drawings will then be 
made to show desired locations of: 

Acoustical ceilings. The present 
tendency is to specify acoustical 
treatment for the ceilings of all of- 
fices and working spaces, but it 
should certainly be provided in ste- 
nographer pools, machine rooms, 
and telautograph rooms. Acoustical 
tile may be of perforated steel, as- 
bestos, or other porous material. 


>>>>> >>> >> > > > 


She AUTHOR 


Robert L. Nives graduated from Harvard 
University and gained his architectural ex- 
perience in the offices of McKim, Mead and 
White, Guy Lowell, and J. E. R. Carpenter. 
While with the last named he worked with 
Kenneth B. Norton on the planning of the 
Lincoln Building, the Columbia Broadeast- 
ing Building, and 515 Madison Avenue, all 
in New York City. 

He later formed a partnership with C. 
Bertram French to specialize in the design 
of bank buildings. During World War II he 
planned the District Offices of the Office 
ot Price Administration in Manhattan, Al- 
bany, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, Williamsport. 
and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Niles is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, the 
Office Executives Association, and the New 
York Building Congress. 


>>>>>>>> >>> > > 


Lighting fixtures. As fluorescent 
lamps give about twice as much 
light per watt of current intake as 
incandescent lamps, they are pre- 
ferred for illumination of modern 
ofces. Among the various ways in 
which they may be installed are: 

1. In individual! fixtures, hung 
from standard ceiling outlets; or 

2. In continuous strips, or “troff- 
ers’ inserted in a hung ceiling, and 
finished flush with the adjoining 
surfaces or covered with “plexiglas” 
diffusers, which throw some light 
on the ceiling; or 

3. In banks of reflectors over “lu- 


the Order Was Lost! 


When your city-phone switchboard 
is ‘‘all plugged up”’ with inside tele- 
phone traffic —it’s too busy to han- 
dle those all-important incoming and 
outgoing calls. This kind of ‘‘busy- 
ness’’ is not good business .. . results 
in loss of orders and loss of goodwill 
with customers and friends. 


SELECT-O-PHONE is the answer 
to these business losses. It requires 
no switchboard — no operator— 
swiftly handles all interior communi- 
cations... automatically! Keeps 
switchboard free for profitable in- 
coming and outgoing calls. Serves 
all stations... every station can call 
every other station at the flick of a 
dial. You hold quick conferences— 
permits you to talk with from one to 
55 inside stations individually or 
collectively. SELECT-O-PHONE 
EXECUTIVE STATION~—spe- 
cially designed for Executive use— 
puts key men at your fingertips! No 
buttons to hold—leaves both hands 
free. Separate handset for private 
conversations. Attractive walnut or 
mahogany cabinet. 


Kellogg Intercommunication Systems 
THE sWS/DOE VOICE OF BUSINESS 


Kellogg manufactures interior com- 
munication systems designed to 
meet the requirements of any size 
office or business. 


Kellogg Relaymatic 
for systems larger than 55 lines— 
operates automatically, requires no 
operator—now available through a 
nationwide cealer service organiza- 
tion. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 
A Division of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dept. 54-B 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
Sales Offices: 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Yes, show us how we can save orders, time ond 
money with KELLOGG INTERCOMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS. 


NAME 


COMPANY 
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minous ceiling” made of aluminum 
in egg crate form, or of panels of 
diffusing plastic material. 

Electric water-coolers. Location 
will be determined by the “wet col- 
umns,” and there should be one for 
each 30 to 40 employees. 

Ceiling diffusers and wall grilles. 
When air-conditioning is provided, 
these outlets and intake openings 
should be symmetrically located 
with respect to the surrounding 
ceiling or wall panels. 

Wall-type electric fans. When air- 
conditioning is not provided, wood- 
en discs and receptacles should be 
so spotted on walls and columns 
that nearly all employees will be 
within one or more segments cov- 
ered by the fans during their oscilla- 
tions. 

Special toilet facilities. Private 
toilet rooms adjacent to executives’ 
ofhces, being usually at some dis- 
tance from the regular plumbing 
stacks, are an expensive luxury, but 
may be required. Local plumbing 
code must be consulted to deter- 
mine maximum permitted length 
of branch soil lines. 

At this stage of the game prepare 
specifications describing: 

All such work as, according to 


the terms of the lease, is to be done 
by the landlord. 

All structural and mechanical 
work, including permanent and 
movable partitions, railings, tile 
flooring, painting, and so on. 

Carpets, window-hangings, fab- 
ric-covered upholstered furniture, 
and other items. 

Office furniture and equipment, 
including electrical clocks, fans, and 
so on. 

Without following through the 
further operations involved in ob- 
taining bids, executing contracts, 
supervising the work, and so sched- 
uling it that the new premises will 
be ready to move into on a given 
date, perhaps enough has been said 
to make it evident that few business 
executives have had the specific 
training or could spare time enough 
from their regular duties to assume 
the task of planning new quarters 
and having them prepared for occu- 
pancy. 

In recent years, the demand for 
services of this type has led a num- 
ber of architects to specialize in of- 
fice planning, and there are some 
firms which take on the entire op- 
eration under a single contract. 

THE END 


30,000 FIRMS 
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SPEED SWEE 


Sweeps faster, cleaner, 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, Wis, 


RN 
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ON THEBOTTOM” 
with ofd-style filing 


‘“GLIDE EM AT 


EASIEST 
FILING 
EVER! 


HANGING FOLDERS 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
88 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send free Pendafiex catalog to 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


PEN DAFLEX’ 


INDUSTRIAL 


EXTENDS AN 
INDUSTRY 


: 
Huge resources of potential water power of : 
= 


T more than 11 million HP. with available power 
| POWER RESOURCES | 


of 1,358,000 H.P. Natural Gas assured in the 


TRANSPORTATION | 


&) 


BASIC INDUSTRIES | 


Before you decide on any location investigate (¢ 
British Columbia 


Vata aveitable on industrial 


PLANT SITES ] sites in all areas for light and heavy industries. Ake 


Four railway systems Modern rd, shywvays A r 


lines to main centres of World, deep sea shio 


ply all year round between British Columbia 


harbours and World points. 


British Columbia abounds in huge resources. Basi 3 


AA 
Industries include Forestry, IVENIAG Agri siture 


Fishing 


| 
During the past ten years in this Westcoast Province of Canada there has | 
been a 40% increase in population. Vast present and potential supplies | 
of Forest, Agriculture, Mining and Fishing products exist in British Columbia 

ofering industry unlimited opportunities. We heave what you need and is 
invite you to investigate further. i 


Write now for further information. Your enquiry 
will receive confidential and prompt attention. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE & INDUSTRY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


HON. RALPH CHETWYND, Minister 
E. G. ROWEBOTTOM, Deputy Minister 
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Copies Much Wider Range 


DRI STAI emulsions are color-sensitized to repro- 


duce a mitch wider range of colors and densities than many 
other dry-process photocopying materials. Thus. almost all 
colored matter in the original, whether hand-written or 


yrinted. will reproduce clearly in a DRI-STAT copy. Penciled 
| 


notations. stenciled or spirit-process duplicated matter— any- 
thing on the original—will come through sharply and legibly. 
You get a print with good blacks on a clean, pure. clear white 
background in striking contrast—often better than the original. 


DRI-STAT papers are available in two speeds. so that you 
can make sharp copies, even under lighting conditions that 
would normally be adverse. Pre-exposure of the light-sensitive 
DRI-STAT paper is not critical— you need not hurry the 
copying job. 

DRI-STAT emulsions also give you wider latitude in select- 
ing the exposure time. Precise setting of the exposure timer 
is not necessary to get a good legible photocopy. 


You can copy originals up to 11” by 17” in size on DRI-STAT 
equipment, or continuous strip matter up to 12” wide. Results 
are equally good from opaque or translucent originals. since 
copying can be done either by the reflex or the contact method. 
DRI-STAT vellum paper can be used to produce a translucent 
“master” from which multiple copies can be reproduced by 
the diazo process. 

You Save Time and Money with DRI-S TAT 
DRI-STAT equipment takes up less space than a typewriter, 
can be used right in the department (or branch office) where 
photocopies are needed. The originals never leave your pos- 
session. Copies are ready in less than one minute. cost less 
than 10 cents apiece. 

Convenient, Easy to Use 


Anyone in your office can quickly learn how to make good 


of Colors and Densities 


Even in Adverse Light 


DRI-STAT copies. No extra help with special training is 
needed. No darkroom is needed. and there are no messy trays 
of developing solution. 


DRI-STAT papers can be used with almost every other type 
of “dry-process” photocopying equipment, usually with mark- 
edly better results. If you already have such equipment, try 
DRI-STAT papers and see the improvement. 

DRI-STAT papers and equipment are wholly manufactured 
in the United States. which means consistent quality and 
dependable delivery. Behind the DRI-STAT line stands 
Peerless Photo Products. Inc.. well known for the high quality 
and particularly for the batch-to-batch uniformity of its prod- 
ucts. DRI-STAT is sold only through factory-trained Peerless 
distributors, all of whom are well qualified to give you pro- 
fessional counsel on your reproduction methods, 


Ask for a Demonstration 

Try DRI-STAT papers on your own work. For a demonstra- 
tion, call or write your Peerless distributor. or clip and mail 
the coupon below. 


DRI-STAT Division 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Shoreham, Long Island, New York 


[] I'd like to see a demonstration of 
the DRI-STAT process on my work. 


") Please send me your free brochure 
describing the DRI-STAT papers 
and equipment. 


| 
| 
| 
> TAT 


(Clip or staple to your business card or letterhead) 
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WHAT’S NEW 


AS OBSERVED BY THE EDITORS 


In-plant decentralization js 
helping Federal Electric Company 
simplify its assembly lines and the 
storage areas that feed them. In 
place of one all-inclusive assembly 
section, Federal has broken up its 
switch assembly into a series of work 
centers. Each has its own supply 
center and packing station. They 
even have their own smoking areas 
to save time previously lost walking 
to and from the main smoking 
room. The results, according to Fed- 
eral, are a 25 per cent increase in 
manufacturing efhciency. 


Aluminum chain jin standard 
link, lift, and stud link form, is now 
offered by Bison Metals, Crosby 
Building, Buffalo 2, N. Y. Like 
many other new aluminum prod- 
ucts (see August 1953, page 51) it 
provides light-weight strength, re- 
quires no painting, and is corrosion 
resistant. It is suggested for marine 
and service use as well as for dec- 
orative applications. 


hardening compounds and_ putty- 
like materials. The latter—the new 
leaded lubricant—is designed espe- 
cially for use on surfaces exposed to 
dust and abrasives. The lead fills 
score marks and helps to provide a 
smooth working surface. 


To turn on a dime, or at least 
within a radius of less than eight 
feet, the Baker-Lull Corporation 
has incorporated four-wheel steer- 
ing with its materials handling 
Shoveloader. It has a 19-foot wheel 
base, has positive four-wheel drive, 
and optional power steering. It has 
a high clearance to permit operation 
in mud, snow, or sand as well as 
on uneven ground. The company is 
located at 314 West 90th Street, 
Minneapolis. 


plating change cut copper polishing 95% 


MR. COST CUTTER SHOWS HOW: 


A large plating plant, turning out 
a variety of automotive and elec- 
trical appliance die cast parts, still 
had to buff 40% of the output after 
it had been copper plated. 

As “headquarters” for coatings 
for metals, United Chromium was 
in a position to help. Installation of 
the improved pyrophosphate Uni- 
chrome Copper plating solution was 
suggested. This solution produces 
deposits that are exceptionally 


smooth and lustrous. Following the 
recommendation of the Unichrome 


Cuts corrosion costs 


Reports show: Interior of brine 
tanks still protected 5 years after 
application of Ucilon* Protective 
Coatings; . . . 5 years’ service also 
obtained against hydrochloric acid 
fumes with virtually no patchwork 
needed; even after 3 years, no fail- 
ure seen in Ucilon Coatings on steel 
* Trade Mark 


Man, the company made the im- 
provement. 


Results: 98% of the copper plated 
parts need no buffing now. With 
non-cyanide Unichrome Copper, all 
but 2% go directly to the next step— 
nickel plating. This has not only 
eliminated costly extra handling, 
re-cleaning and re-racking of the 
work, but also permitted six buffers 
to be removed from the copper pro- 
duction line and transferred to 
other work. 


MORE WAYS UNITED CHROMIUM HELPS CUT COST OF COATING METALS 


Save with the right zinc finish 


With its electrolytic and chemical 


dip processes, United Chromium 
offers the most complete line of 
protective chromate finishes for 
zine available. This wide choice re- 
sults in substantial benefits because 
it means a finish not “almost as 
good as” but rather the one that 
best meets the user’s needs. 


submerged in sewage. 


New lead products include 
chrome-plating anodes, immersion 
heaters, radiation-shielding cements, 


it pays to consult United Chromium 


¥, 
| 


and a “universal” pipe support 
among those being offered by on Metal Finishing Problems 
Knapp Mills, ao 
PI Mill Inc., 23-15 Borden United Chromium offers you the 


advantages of: (1) 25 years of 
specialized experience in meta] ah 
finishing; (2) Wide experience in hh 
both organic and plated finishes; 
(3) A diversified line of products 
for decorative and functional] 
finishing — including plating ! 
processes, protective coatings, is 
chemical conversion coatings for | 


| Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
The anodes, heaters, and pipe 
support take advantage of the com- 
bined properties of strength, corro- 

sion resistance, and electrical con- 
ductivity obtained by depositing a 


coating of lead on. steel OT COpper. zine; (4) Thinking geared to ‘| 
This is achieved through a new cost-cutting, product-improving IP 

y possibilities. 
technique developed by Knapp We'd welcome an opportunity TR 


to help you “Finish it better 


Mills about a year ago. - 
7 AND SAVE. 

The cements and a new lubricant 
are powdered lead products. The 


~former, developed for use in con- 


UNITED CHROMIUM, INCORPORATED 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


nection with X-ray equipment and Waterbury 20, Conn. + Detroit 20, Mich. + Chicago 4, Ill. + Los Angeles 13, Calif. | 
radioactive isotopes, include full- In Canada: United Chromium Limited, Toronto; Ont. 
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TRUST 


‘COMPAN 
100 Years of 


Banking Offices Throughout Northern California 
Head Office: San Francisco 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Resources 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 249,950,198.22 
376,741,423.70 
55,397,897. 
21,254,302.2 
1,650,000.00 
560,093 ,534.72 
Bank Premises and Equipment 10,676,164.45 
Orher Real Fstate 1.00 
1,889,801.46 
7,638,179.01 


U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Orher Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$1,285 ,291,502.67 


Liabilities 

$1,197,772,363.16 
1,897,163.04 
8,297,808.85 
6,935,480.63 
2,007,135.40 


Deposits 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Orher Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 20,000,000.00 
35 ,000,000.00 


13,381,551.59 


Surplus 


Undivided Profits 


Toral Liabilities $1,285,291,502.67 


United States Government and other securities carried at $137,475 ,029.75 are pledged 
to secure U. S$. Government Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for 


other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Frazer A. Bailey Paul L. Davies 
Wakeheld Baker Charles Elsey 
Kenneth K. Bechrel B. R. Funsren 
Colbert Coldwell Henry Q. Hawes 
Perer Cook, Jr. J. R. Knowland 


Roger D. Lapham 
James K. Lochead 
Donald Maclean 

J. W. Mailliard, Je. 
J. B. McCargar 


Daniel E. Koshland Donald H. McLaughlin 


Robert W. Miller 
George G. Montgomery 
Herman Phieger 

Mark R. Sullivan 

Ben F. Woolner 


Member Federal Reserve System : Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Piggy-back has grown from a 
childhood term to mean a method 
used by the transportation industry. 
For years freight cars have been 
transported by ship and barge. Now 
railroad flat cars are being used to 
carry highway trailers. 

Loading of the trailers on the 
railroad cars has presented many 
problems. The Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors designed a 
new railroad car and the Clark 
Equipment Company has developed 
an attachment for its 26,000-pound 
capacity fork-lift truck to assist in 
loading the trailers on the cars. 

In operation, a pin at the end of 
the fork extending from the lift 
truck fits into a hole drilled into the 
towing plate at the front end of 
the trailer. 


Another boost for the piggy- 
back procedure comes from the 
Magnesium Company of America 
which has developed a_ portable 
magnesium ramp in conjunction 
with the Brandon Equipment Com- 
pany. 

The Traileramp is 45 feet long 
and tapers from an 11-foot base to 
a width of nine feet at the loading 
point. A manually operated hydrau- 
lic system provides the means for 
raising and lowering the ramp. It is 
equipped with rubber-tired wheels 
and a detachable tow bar so that it 
may be easily moved with a tractor. 

Its relative light weight and port- 
ability make it especially useful for 
loading or unloading at any point 
where it is desirable to break a 
string of flat cars. 


Hite 
0 « & 


on sealing costs! 


“Dial” gummed tape electrically 


The new Marsh Dial-Taper is real news to users 
of gummed tape. Dispenses all kinds, in widths 
to 3”, electrically. Select your length on the 
telephone-type dial, dial it, and out it shoots 
moistened with warm water. Sticks instantly. 
Saves 1/5 on tape, often more in man-hours. 


For more information or a free 
demonstration mail us this ad with your 
name and business letterhead 


MARSH 
Dlal-Taper- 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
62 MARSH BLDG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


CARBON PAPERS - HECTOGRAPH~: UNI-MASTERS - INKED RIBBONS 


No fair-weather soldiers are these! 
Built to stand the gaff in modern offices, 
each Ribbon and Carbon is supremely 
serviceable for its own purpose — head 
and shoulders above the mass-production 
commonplace! A joy to executives, sec- 
retaries and parboiled purchasing agents! 


PANAMA- VER 
aking 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Coast to Coast Distributors 


188 Third Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. 
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... Selecting the Right 
PLATFORM Truck! 


To help you choose the right platform truck 
for every job—you'll want to have within 
easy reach, all the facts available in the big, 
clearly illustrated Hamilton Truck Catalog. 
It contains basic information on all Hamil- 
ton floor trucks ... in hundreds of dif- 
ferent types and sizes—in rated capacities 
to 12,000 Ibs. 

Write today for your copy of the Hamil- 
ton Truck Catalog, and the name of your 
nearest Hamilton representative. 


THE HAMILTON CASTER 
AND MFG. CO. 


1672 DIXIE HIGHWAY « HAMILTON, OHIO 
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LIGHTWEIGHT- 
3 ECONOMICAL 


It's the Revolvator® Portable Uplifter Elevator 


Adaptable for shop use or warehouse handling and 
ideal for shipping and receiving — the new electric 
Uplifter is the real buy today in materials handling. In 
two capacities, 1000 - 2000 pounds, platform sizes 24 x 
24 and 30 x 30, lifts of 62 and 65 inches on standard 
models — the Revolvator Uplifter can be had powered 
by a voriety of electric circuits ranging from an auto- 
mobile battery to 220 volt currents. 

Priced under all competition, the Uplifter includes all 
the safety and convenience features that have made 
Revolvator portable elevators a standard in industry. 
Get full information today on this new, easy operating 
inexpensive portable elevator. Remember, too—we build 
Revolvator Portable elevators to your particular needs. 


Write or phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8702 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. © UNion 3-8120 


MODERN 


A knobby problem was solved 
by Nash-Kelvinator Corporation by 
the introduction of an additional 
step in the production of plastic 
control knobs. Originally the knobs 
were molded complete with de- 
pressed markings which were later 
filled with ink by hand. A separate 
mold was needed for each type of 
knob. 

Now the knobs are molded blank 
and a single mold can serve for sev- 
eral types of range and refrigerator 
controls. The marking is done by a 
Denison Multipress. 


Hard-to-reach locations are 
brought within arm’s length by a 
scaffolding attachment produced for 
fork trucks by Lewis-Shepard Com- 
pany of Watertown, Mass. It was 


designed by the maintenance de- 
partment of the company and is 
used largely for repair work both 
inside and outside the plant. A re- 
mote control device on the platform 
enables the user to raise or lower 
himself. A safety feature is the high 
guard rail on the platform. 


A liquid adhesive requiring 
only fingertip pressure to bond ma- 
terials together is a development of 
the Cycleweld Products Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 

While only slight pressure is re- 
quired to join materials with this 


Ss T Y 


SQUARE PE 
IN SQUARE 


How neatly they fit... your creative people pius our 
staff of 80 engineers. We'll assign qualified personnel 
as required... to study your needs in heavy processing- 
machinery and then make recommendations. 


With 70 years’ world-wide experience in 
the design and manufacture of industrial drying- 
equipment and textile machinery, Proctor & Schwartz 
now Offers six integrated services as follows: 


1. Laboratory research 2. Engineering design 


3. Development 


4. Manufacturing 


5. Field engineering and erection 
6. Project and sales engineering 


Open our new booklet and open your eyes to the 
scope and variety of Proctor & Schwartz achieve- 
ments. That is a good place to start. Then, get in 
touch with us and sense immediately that your prob- 
lems are in good hands. 


Send for booklet showing 
precisely what it is we do 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


A 


CREATIVE ENGINEERS SINCE 


1883 


750 TABOR ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 


COMPLETE 
FOR 


ENGINEERING-MANUFACTURING 


HEAVY 


PROCESSING-MACHINERY 


FACILITY 


~ 


¥ 
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FROM PRODUCTION PROBLEM 
PROFITABLE SOLUTION 


THE PROFITABLE SOLUTION OF byte PION | 
a production problem of a small part “a ae | 
of a large mechanism. . . or a complete 
is the job that OILJAK 


machine 
does best. 
MORE THAN THAT, you will find 

that OILJAK is prepared and experienced to handle quantity 
production, complete packaging and full shipment. 

In doing business with OILJAK you are adding to your own 
plant facilities . . . at no capital investment . . . full design, 
manufacturing, packaging and shipping departments. 

You will also profit from OILJAK’s twenty years of experience 
of doing business with such famous trade marks as: CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUG, WESTERN ELECTRIC, SNOW CROP, DuPONT, 
BLACK & DECKER, WALKER TURNER and GENERAL ELECTRIC. 
And perhaps best of all, while a talk with OILJAK costs you 
nothing, it may well create profit dollars for your company. 
Call or write us . you will find a genuine desire to be of 
profitable help to you. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
24 Depot Square, Montclair, N. J. © MOntclair 3-3200 
CONTRACT MANUFACTURERS TO FAMOUS TRADE MARKS 


adhesive, it would take a force of 
10,000 pounds per square inch to 
separate two metals which had been 
fastened together with it. 

The adhesive can be used with 
rubber, wood, plastics, ceramics, 
metals, or any combination of these. 
It is now being used by United 
States Army Ordnance to bind light 
cast-aluminum to the nose of an 


armor-piercing projectile. 


Learning metals’ secrets can be 
done quickly and easily by measur- 
ing electrical conductivity, accord- 
ing to the Magnatlux Corporation, 
7300 West Lawrence Avenue, Chi- 
cago 31, Ill. Taking advantage of 
this tact, the company has devel- 
oped a new testing unit to evaluate 
such qualities as purity and _ hard- 
ness ot conductive non-magnetic 
materials and to separate mixed 
non-magnetic metals. 

For example, the company points 
out that the conductivity of aged 
aluminum alloys varies with their 
temper and the conductivity of 
many alloys varies with their purity. 

The “Magnatest” 


meter is designed to give measure- 


conductivity 


ments independent ot sample thick- 


ness although a minimum thick- 
ness is required. It can be used on 
silver, copper, aluminum, lead, mag- 
nesium, carbon, and non-magnetic 
stainless steels. 


A structural sheet of Fiberglas 
reinforced polyester resins that is 
translucent and shatterproof is pro- 
duced by the Resolite Corporation, 
Zelienople, Pa. It resists both tem- 
perature changes and moisture and 
is impervious to ordinary industrial 


cision 


NIE 


@ REDUCE 
LABELING COSTS 
ELIMINATE 
WASTE MOTION 


ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


SPEED ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS 

Because Avery labels are pressure sensitive, they’re 
the fastest, easiest and most economical labels you 
can use...for nameplates and trademarks, for guar- 
antees and instructions—for approval seals, diagrams 
and many, many other uses. 

They can be supplied in any size, shape or color...on 


With Avery 
electric 
dispensers 
labeling is 

as much as 

» times faster 
than with 
ordinary 
methods! 


backing tape in roll or sheet 
form...to meet your own spe- 
cific labeling requirements. 
You can save time and money 
by using these labels in YOUR 
business. Clip the coupon for 
FREE samples. 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORPORATION — 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 


1616 S. California Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 


Send us case his- 
tories & free samples 


Tell us about your 
dispensers 

Have the Avery 
Label Man call 


Company 


Address...... 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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fumes. The colors that are available 
make the sheets effective both 
skylights and as sidewalls for in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings 
of V-beam construction—in fact the 
name of the product is “V-beam.” 


Prefabricated sectional slabs 
are used as well as made and sold 
by Spickelmier Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. The picture shows the 
material being used in construction 
of a new company plant. 


The company reports that these 
“Rapidex” slabs can be set in almost 
any weather. They are made into 
individual blocks and then joined 
into sections of desired length. They 
are said to have unusual strength 
and resistance to deterioration. 


Good acoustical properties make 
it possible for the material to serve 
as an acoustical ceiling as well as a 
roof deck. The central core may be 
used for heating ducts or electrical 
conduits. 


Unfinished business for indus- 
try is at a very high level in view 
of the many problems for which 
solutions are badly This 
was pointed out by Du Pont in its 
employee publication Better Living. 


needed. 


Even a partial solution to some of 
the research problems would mean 
new and profitable products for the 
company that did the job. 

Dust and smoke, for instance, are 
serious headaches for 
Air pollution 


increasingly 
all our major cities. 
control equipment is being devel- 
oped, but final answers are still far 
away. 

Rust and decay extract a toll run- 
ning into billions of dollars every 
year. We could almost double our 
food supply if we could save what 
is now lost just on its way from 
table. And 
decay attacks plenty of industrial 
materials, too. 

Preservation of energy offers tre- 


the farm to the dining 


SAVE MONEY 


and LABOR 


with 
NEW ELECTRONIC HOT WAX PROCESS 


SPOT CARBONIZING 


OF YOUR OFFICE & BUSINESS 


SPOT CARB is applied directly 
to back of each sheet in any size 
or shape. Clean, non-smudge. 
Eliminates necessity of carbon 
interleaving. Possibilities of sim- 
plification and savings are prac- 
tically unlimited. Perfect for all 
forms — from small receipts to 
large accounting forms — single 
or multiple sets. Our complete 
plant handles printing, spot car- 
bonizing, binding. Contact us di- 
rect for details, or call your regular 
supplier. Ask for free SPOT CARB 
samples and booklet SPOT 
“How to save with SPOT 
CARB.” 


60 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


MOD BR N 


Unsurpassed in Quality at Any Price 
10" 


Vat In 5,000 Lots 


4H 6c in 1,000 Lots 
bi $7.99 per 100 


Postcards $23 per 1,000 
Mounted Enlargements (30x40) $3.85 
“Copy Negative 8”x10”, $1.25; tor 
‘Full color postcards 3M—$99, 

Under supervision of famous 
J. Kriegsmann 


Ploza 7-0233 
165 West 46th $f. 
; New York 19, N. Y. 


‘MOLINE “Hole-Hog’ 


Specially Designed 


MACHINE TOOLS 


have cut production 
costs for American 
industry. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


? [] Please send your book “Steel Buildings” 
[] Send me full details on ithe new “Utilimaster”’ 
| Dresser Stacey Company I am considering a building about____.____ ft. 
Dept. MB by — 


Designed. for fast, low- mw erection 
. .. ina wide variety of sizes and 
styles . . . when you're building for 
business, specify IDECO. 

Ideco permanent, 
buildings, custom-planned, lend them- 
selves perfectly to commercial uses. 
Ideco buildings are readily adaptable 
inside and out to the creation of 
the finest offices, show-rooms or store 
. « » or the basic structure is ready 
for use as a factory, garage or 
warehouse. Many variations utilizing 
standard designs can provide great 
flexibility at a most fin- 


An Ideco building is an investment in the 
future, with long years of service ahead at 
minimum maintenance cost all exterior 
metal parts are galvanized for complete 
weather protection. Walls and roof can be 
of Ideco deep-rib steel sheet or other building 
materials. Whatever building you want 

all-steel, or stee! in combination . . . Ideco 
can give it to you quickly, economically. 


Call your Ideco Building Consultant... let 
him tell you of the many advantages of the 
complete Ideco building service. He can show 
you how you can have your building “custom- 


planned” to fit your exact needs... how, with 
a single contract, be-can assume all or any 


portion of your building job. If you like, he 


Utilimaster will gladly work with your architect, con- 


tractor or engineering department. 


Now ... you can buy an Ideco permanent steel! building in a 
‘‘package™'! If your requirements permit the use of a standard 


building with clear spans of 40’, 50’, 60’, the new Ideco 
““Utilimaster'’* can be delivered to your site in 30 days! And 
in only 10 working days, a typical 50’ x 100’ “‘Utilimaster’’ 
can be erected. Fitting most requirements of industrial and com- 
mercial use, the ‘‘Utilimaster’’ is permanent and rugged. 

*TM Reg. 

U.S. Pot. Off. 


Request your copy of “Steel Buildings’ by IDECO 
| IDECO DIVISION 


(My name, position, company, address 
are written in the margin.) 


Columbus 8, Ohio 
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OVERHEAD TROLLEY CONVEYERS 


one of the many types of high-quality power 
and gravity conveyers in the MATHEWS Line 


Overhead Trolleys are among the most frequently 
applied types of power conveyers. They are used 
to serve processing machines, move material from 
one area to another, take components through 
painting, drying and enameling operations, and 
are, in fact, an extremely versatile type of equip- 
ment. Trolley Conveyers can be lowered, through the use of 
transverse bends, to working areas so that parts may be placed or 
removed from hooks or trays. They are used for storage convey- 
ers, holding materials until needed and saving valuable floor 
space for production machines. 


@ Write for catalog HB53 for complete details of 
Trolley Conveyers and for other types of Power Con- 
veyers and Special Conveying Machinery, or for Cata- 
log No. 853, featuring numerous installations that 
might help you with your conveying problems. Both 
catalogs are yours for the asking. 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . Mathews Conveyer Company 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION . Mathews Conveyer Company West Coast 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN DIVISION . . . £Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering a or Sales we in Principal American and Canadian Cities 


mendous possibilities for research. 
As Du Pont points out, if all the 
energy entering a 100-watt bulb 
were used solely for light, it would 
do the job of a 750-watt bulb. That’s 
how much energy is wasted in the 
form of heat in this one instance. 
Friction is another tremendous 
source of energy loss. Far more is 
needed in the way of better lubri- 
cants, better design, and materials 
with lower coefficients of friction. 
Add to these such continuing 
problems as the need for better 
clothing, housing, transportation, 
fire prevention, weather control, 
and means for combatting disease. 
There is no doubt that industry is 
facing a vast frontier rather than a 
closed border. 


Busy and idle time of machin- 
ery is reported visibly by a device 
known as the Model “M” Servis 
Recorder which can also assist in 
making time studies and checking 
processing operations. 

The recorder can be placed al- 
most anywhere, including an office 
wall, since there is only a wire con- 
necting the recorder with the ma- 
chine under observation. 


A sapphire stylus marks a wax- 
covered chart instead of the pen- 
and-ink method of marking. It is 
manufactured by the Service Re- 
corder Company, 1375 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Corrosion-free storage of small 
metal parts was tested in a five-year 
experiment that has just been con- 
cluded by The Union Metal Manu- 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
The results showed that freedom 
from corrosion can be maintained 
during relatively long periods of 
storage. 

Six of the company’s eight-ounce 
Vu-O-Matic jars were filled with 
screws, nails, and small low-carbon 
steel parts. Similar parts were stored 
in open containers. These were all 
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* No Towel Costs 
..- Less Maintenance 


Save up to 85% of washroom costs with 
new, faster drying Sani-Dri hand and hair 
dryers. No buying and storing of paper 
towels ...no monthly service fee for cloth 
towels. Sani-Dri reduces maintenance over- 
head and provides 24-hour, automatic dry 

ing without mess and clutter. Washrooms 
are more sanitary with no towel waste and 
no fire hazard. All Sani-Dri models carry 
the Underwriter’s seal of approval and 
full 2 year guarantee! 


Only Sani-Dri—The Original 
Electric Dryer, Offers So 
Many Exclusive Features! 


No other dryer offers all the advantages of Sani- 
Dri. No other dryer gives you as complete a line 

of models to choose from 
for your particular wash- 
room requirements. 


_ HERE’S PROOF 
You, too, Can 
Save with 
Sani-Dri! 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 


Manufactured and Guaranteed By 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897" 


3624 Commonwealth Avenue, No. Chicago, IIL 
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STENCIL MARKING 7 EQUIPMENT 


Automatic 
carriage 
| shifts like 
typewriter... exclusive paper grip saves 
25 % paper. Three popular letter sizes. 


HANDY A FOUNTAIN 


Natural grip fits hand, 
lessens fatigue. Push- 
button ink control... 
replaceable tip. 

PLUS complete line of stencil inks 
and stencil board. 


Write for FREE 
A “Shipping Guide.” 
| 


STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
109 lowa Ave., Belleville, Ill. 


| WE WILL WORK without wages to 
' Increase your sales...speed your office 
detail. Best of references from top- 
flight organizations. See photos below. 


AS FAST AS SEVEN TYPISTS 


Master Addresser will address mail to your cus- 
tomers and prospects. Mail them regularly, on 
time, to increase sales. Just type your list ONCE 
on a paper tape, then “‘Master Address” them 
month after month in a fraction of typing time. 


Master 
Addresser 
Two desk models 
$24.50 and $44.50 


(Federal tax and 
supplies extra) 


NO STENCILS + NO PLATES » NO INKS + NO GELATIN 


PRINT YOUR OWN bulletins, drawings, price 
lists, letters, office forms, charts—as many as 5 
colors at once. Type, write or draw on a paper 
master, then make up to 300 copies in a matter 
of minutes. Clean, 
simple to operate. 


Portable Spirit Duplicators 
TWO MODELS AVAILABLE 
Letter and Legal Size 
$32.50 and $39.50 


Respectively — (Complete with 
supplies and carrying case) 
For full information, see your 
office appliance dealer or 

write direct. 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 
500. U West Lake Street, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


MODERN 


positions Wanted! 


placed in basement storage with 
humidity varying from 80 to 95 per 
cent. 

At the end of the five-year period 
the contents of three of the six Vu- 
©-Matic jars were free from rust. 


It was not until the end of the 
fourth year that slight oxidation 
was found on any of the parts. 

Open container storage resulted 
in rust after two months and at the 
end of the first year the parts were 
completely covered with an oxide 
coating. 


Stopping fires fast is a primary 
consideration in the reduction of 
fire damage. The so-called “delayed 
alarm” and slow response have 
caused much concern to those whose 
interest is to keep losses low. 

The John Bean Division of Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
has recently introduced its 1954 
model of the High-Pressure Fog 
Firefighter. In addition to its ma- 
neuverability and speed, it has a 
pressure pump that delivers a noz- 
zle pressure of 650 pounds per 


square inch transforming 60 gallons 
of water a minute into a fog that 
combats fire while reducing the 
potential water damage. 

The unit, shown here, can pump 
on the run as well as standing still 
from its own water supply of 500 
gallons. It can also pump from a 
hydrant: Hose and other fire-fight- 
ing equipment are, of course, car- 
ried on the truck. The John Bean 
Division is located in Lansing, 
Mich. It reports that the High-Pres- 
sure Fog Firefighter is especially 
useful in industrial plants as well as 
for rural departments. 


Order goods ——~ 
by Telegram 


And get 
in a flash— 


No need to overload \ 
your shelves | 


Traveling on business? Let Western Union's 
Hotel Reservation Service make it a pleasure. 
Full details from your Western Union office. 
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AND SIMPLIFIES A 
TOUGH 


CLEANING JOB 


Illinois, had a real problem with 
lint. This company manufactures 
chair seats and backs using such 
inflammable materials as burlap, 
kapok, cloth and wood. Lint from 
these materials gathering under 
and. around machinery and in 
hard-to-reach corners made an in- 


fluff that 


spark or careless cigarette could 


cendiary an electric 


set off instantly, 


That’s why Thompsen put a Tor- 
nado 92 vacuum cleaner to work, 
Now their versatile Tornado is 
used to clean off work tables, 
reach behind racks and machin- 
ery, blow out sewing machine 
mechanisms congested with lint, 
and for general cleaning to keep 
the shop shipshape. The powerful 
Tornado cleans up dangerous lint 
that had evaded a broom like a 


will-o’-the-wisp. 


Find out how the 300 m.p.h, 
suction of a Tornado can simpli- 
fy your housekeeping problem— 
make your shop and office a clean- 
er, safer place to work, 


Thompsen Industries in Maywood, 


a 


Small parts handling is facili- 
tated by a product known as Nestier 
which is made by Charles William 
Doepke Manufacturing Company, 
Rossmoyne, Ohio. The name, of 
course, is a combination of the 
principal features of the materials 
handling device which both nests 
and tiers. 

To change from nesting to tiering 
it is only necessary to move the 
handles on the tray. The nested 


_M-K ADJUSTO 
—TRAY-BINDERS 


These materials raise difficult lint 
problem. 


~ = 


“Blowing out” congested 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 600 TODAY 


5106 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


\ pra, 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


THE 


“DUST out or wnoustey” 


SAVE TIME 


trays occupy about one-twelfth of 
the space required when tiered. 

With a standard handle the ca- 
pacity of a tray is about 200 pounds, 
but they can hold about 400 pounds 
if equipped with a heavy-duty han- 
dle. The foot-long trays are a little 
over seven inches wide and slightly 
less than five inches deep with 
capacity of 238 cubic inches. They 
can be stacked to a height of about 
six feet without buckling, depend- 
ing on the weight of the material 
in each tray. 

They may be particularly helpful 
in manufacturing operations that 
require a large number of small 
parts easily available at all times. 


Truck lubrication js made eas- 
ier with the centralized lubrication 
system developed by the Lincoln 
Engineering Company and included 
on industrial trucks by the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, 4205 St. 


Clair Avenue, Cleveland Ohio. 
The system is called “Centro- 
Matic.” 


One-minute lubrication of a truck 
saves maintenance time, but not at 
the expense of the equipment. A 
central pumping unit on the truck 
develops a pressure of about 2,500 
pounds per square inch and deliv- 
ers grease to any number of lubrica- 
tion points. 


SAVE — 


AINED REPRESENTATIVES 

MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Complete Line of Tray- 
Binders, Stands, Record 
‘Handling and 


CORPORATION 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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LONG DISTANCES 
"BETWEEN SHAFTS? 


at 
© 


a The two illustrations below show 
how the engineers of a large flooring 


product manufacturer coordinated opera- 
tion of specialized equipment by means of 
Diamond Roller Chains. 

Shafts far apart—on different floors— 
were driven with the positiveness of gears, 
with speed ratios selected and maintained 
to insure the proper rotation of series of 
drums in the continuous manufacturing 
process. 

With Diamond Roller Chains long-life 
dependability is insured —there is no 
stretch or creep—little or no mainte- 
nance. In processing plants of all kinds 
where speed ratios between successive pro- 
duction steps must be accurately set and 
maintained, where shaft distances may 
vary widely—you too will find Diamond 
Roller Chains readily adaptable. 


DIAMOND CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Where High Quality is Traditional 
Dept. 422, 402 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Refer to the classified section of your local telephone 
directory under the heading CHAINS or CHAINS-ROLLER 


ROLLER 
CHAINS. 


Write for New Catalog 
7 53 which lists all standard 
Chains and Sprockets. 


Note the long shaft center 
distances and variety of 
Diamond Roller Chain 
applications. 
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A Heinn Sales Tip for You... 


KEEP A TIGHT REIN 


ON CATALOG STANDARDS—__ 


AND PREVENT 


RUNAWAY 


If sales costs run high for sales volume, take a 
critical look at your catalogs and manuals. Do they 


save your salesmen time by telling the complete story quickly and 


in good sequence? 


If Heinn custom-styles loose-leaf catalogs for you, your salesmen have 
real selling tools to help them make the most of every minute. Your 
catalogs are always up to date and in sequence .. . with durable, 
impressive covers that show unmistakable touches of Heinn cralts- 


manship. 


Repeat orders prove that hundreds of America’s industrial leaders 
recognize Heinn superiority—and accept no substitute in loose-leat 


catalog systems. 


Representatives in 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


An industrial stethoscope is 
helping Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Company speed burnish- 
ing operations and improve the 
quality of aircraft parts produced by 
its aeronautical division. According 
to their engineers, the volume of 
sound in burnishing and _ similar 
operations varies directly with the 
amount of metal that is being re- 
moved. 

Using a microphone, and ampli- 
her, and either earphones or a loud- 
speaker, they devised a system 
which is designed to give the opera- 
tor a second check on his work. He 
also uses an electronic comparator 
that is accurate to five-millionths of 
an inch, 

Operator fatigue is greatly re- 
duced since he can use two senses 
instead of one. Perhaps because of 


this there has been a tremendous 
reduction in scrap and rejects. Tak- 
ing advantage of a second sense— 
in this case hearing—is not a new 
idea, but it is one that can be ap- 
plied to many more situations. 


A recently published pamphlet 
from the United States Gypsum 
Company, To Meet To-day’s Chal- 
lenge, provides information espe- 
cially useful for building material 
dealers in the days ahead. While it 
is designed for such dealers, there is 
also a set of ten questions and a 
group of five basic rules that should 
be of interest to every business man. 

The questions include: How long 
will my business continue at its 
present volume? How stable is the 
commercial and agricultural income 
in my community? How dependent 
is my trade area on defense expendi- 
tures? What would I do if my sales 
volume were to drop. sharply? 
What is my break-even point? 

Other questions regard the reduc- 
tion of debt, the soundness of as- 
sets, comparison of operations with 
competitors, and the reduction of 
expenses. The rules are aimed at 
keeping a sound financial balance. 


Principal Cities 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


310 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Mail This 


Information, please. Coup on 


Salesmen’s Carry-Cases Salesmen’s Binders 
L] Price and Parts Books 
Easel Presentations Acetate Envelopes Sales-Pacs 

(J Sales and Instruction Manuals () Business Gifts as Goodwill Builders 


[) Catalog Covers 
[] Proposal Covers 


CJ Plastic Tab Indexes 


NAME 


COMPANY > 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


Elsewhere, $10. 


Send to 


Name 


] Payment Enclosed or 


Subscription Order Form 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


One year subscription to U.S. A. and Posses- 
sions, Canada, Pan America countries - $5. 


Enter my one-year subscription 


Firm 


Address 
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For tractors and implements... 


* 


solving a big \ 
* 


industrial 
problem... 


NEW HYATT BARREL BEARING? 


You’re looking at a cross section of industry’s newest 
find—the bearing that’s built with barrel-shaped roliers! 
Developed by Hyatt, the Barrel Bearing is of true 
dual-purpose design—it takes load from any direction. 
But more than that, the Barrel Bearing is self-aligning 
—and misalignment of supporting parts cannot cause 
excessive wear, as it does with ordinary bearings. Now 
in volume production, this new bearing is in the newest 
trucks and busses, in farm, textile and construction 
equipment, and in many types of oil field machinery. 
In fact, if you own a new car there’s a good chance 
that Barrel Bearings are in the wheels and differential. 


for construction equipment and 
many types of new machinery. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON.N.). 


STRAIGHT |. BARREL 
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RADAR + TELEMETERING + COMMUNICATIONS + NAVIGATIONAL AIDS + ELECTRONIC MINIATURIZATION 


~ 


of Know-How « Facilities « Experience 


Audio Products Corporation accom- 
plishments in the field of Electronics 
stem from more than 35,000 square feet 
of modern production facilities and a 
staff of engineers accustomed to work- 
ing in the more advanced phases of 
electronic development. From basic de- 
sign to prototype, to final engineering 


tests, KNOWLEDGE, EXPERIENCE and 
FACILITIES are applied to deliver a fin- 
ished product to meet the highest stand- 
ards of performance and reliability. A 
host of successful electronic units for 
military agencies and commercial or- 
ganizations the world over is the result. 


AUDIO PRODUCTS 


2265 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 9% 


Barber-(ireene— 


because they are 
completely 
standard, and 

pre-engineered... 


that means you save 


on design costs and 
erection time! 


NEw! The most compiete, com- 
prehensive, easy-to-use Con- 
veyor Catalog ever published. 
See your Barber-Greene Dis- 
tributor or request Cat. 76-A 
on your company letterhead. 


Barber-Greene 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Save on shoes 


He can foot the bill for shoes for a lot 
less—simply because of advertising. 

Shoe manufacturers and retail dealers 
both use advertising as their lowest-cost 
way to get across news about stvles, 
prices and materials—all about their 
products. 

Selling more goods this way makes 
possible ‘the economies of mass produc- 
tion. It means lower manutacturing 
costs, lower selling costs, lower prices 
to you. 

Yes, advertising is a low-cost selling 
method that he Ips keep your living 
costs down. 


Prepared by the Advertising Federation of America. 


ADVERTISING 
INDEX 


ns ME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC.... 39 
_H. Brown Advertising Agency 
Penton MACHINE CO., INC....... 151 
The F. W. Prelle Co. 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc. 
AL L EGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 


Walker & Downing, General Agency 

ALLIED PRODUCTS CORP........ 101 
Charies M. Gray & Asso., Inc. 

ALLIED RESEARCH PRODUCTS, 
IN¢ 


Emery Adv. 
ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES.,...... 96 
Townsend-Williams, Inc 


— AN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
CO 


VanSant Dugdale & Co., 
AMERICAN re IETY OF TOOL 
ENGINEERS, THE 
Denhan & Company 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO 
N. W. Aver & Son Incorporated 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
AUDIO PRODUCTS CORP........ 
McCarty Co., The 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO 
Proebsting, Taylor, Inc 


TOMATIC TRANSPORT 


tt & Ryan, Inc. 
AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP. 142 
The Martin R. Klitten Co., Inc. 
“wT LITE CO., A DIV. OF UNION 
ARBIDE & CARBON CORP.Cover III 
Mathes, Inc. Adv. 


BAL TIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 128 
The Richard A Foley Adv. Agency, Inc. 


Chri ssopher. W ills ams 

BARBER-GREENE C OMPANY 
The Buchen Company 

BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY. 
The Buchen Company 

BARRING IA TES, INC. 
St Georges & Ke _ Inc. 

BELTRACT ION CO 
Scantlin & Co., Adv. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY .. 
Jones & Brakeley, Inc 

BIG JOE MFG. CO., THE.. 
Glenn, Jordan, Stoerzel, Inc 

BISHOP, J... & COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

BREUER ELECTRIC MEG. CO..... 
Grimm & Craigie 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, DEPART- 
MENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY. 
Stewart, Bowman, Macpherson Ltd. 

BROW NE-MORSE COMPANY .... 
The Jaqua Company 


<r LLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CO. 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
BUNDY TUBING CO 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY. 111 
Merchandising Advertisers, Inc. 
BURROUGHS CORP 99 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
BUSCH ree M & EQUIPMENT CO. 100 
Parker 
BU SINESS PLES TS, 90 


J. Cunningham Cox, Inc. 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., 
THE 


Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc. 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK, THE... 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. 
Robert onahay. Inc. 

CHEVROLET MOTORS DIV., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP..... 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 

CHICAGO HARDWARE 
Wilson Advertising Service 

Ellington & Co., Inc. 


Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MEG. CO., INC 
E. M. Fre ystade Associates, Inc. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO 
VanSant Dugdale & Co., Inc. 

CONCO ENGINEERING WORKS 
(DIV. OF H. D. CONKEY & Co.). 152 
Kenneth B. Butler & Asso. 

CONTINENTAL COPPER & STEEL 
INDUSTRIES, INC..... 37 
Hiram Ashe Advertising, Inc. 

CUMMINS-CHICAGO 
CORPORATION 
(BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION) 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Incorporated 

CUTLER-HAMMER, INC 


Kirkgasser-Drew, Advertising 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 126 
Kurttner & Kurttner, Inc. 
DENISON ENGINEERING CO., 
THE 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc. 
DIAMOND CHAIN CO., INC. 
Kirkgasser-Drew, Advertising 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALITY 
CORP 


a & Burden Advertising 

DUN & BRADSTREET, INC.. 

DU REZ PLASTICS & C HEMIC ALS. 
IN¢ 


Comstock & Co. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
(VERIFAX.) 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

EDISON, THOMAS A., INC........ 35 
Green-Brodie 

EISENSTADT MEG. CO 

EL . ELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO., 

THE 


The Bavless-Kerr Company 
EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 

THE 

W inius-Brandon Company 
IS MFG. CO 

. W. Shater & Co. 

TONE, INC 

The Joseph Katz Co. 


FATE-ROOT HEATH COMPANY, 


Howard Swink Advertising Agency, 
me T & TARRANT MFG. CO 
. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
TY MACHINE CO., INC... 
The Roland G. E. Ullman Org. 
FILMSORT 
Rea, Fuller & Co. 
FOSTORIA PRE SSED STEEL 
CORP., THE 
McDaniel, Fisher & Spellman Co. 
FULLER. GEORGE A., CO. .cccccces 23 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc. 


S. Duane Lyon, Inc. 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORP. 
Weiss & Geller, Inc. 

GENERAL BOX CO 
The Buchen Company 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
(SCHENECTADY) 
G. M. Bastord Co. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
104, 122 
Maxon Inc. 

GENERAL REFRACTORIES CO.... 125 
Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 

GLICKMAN, LOUIS J... 
Marwel!l Advertising 

GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS, INC. 102 

Keck Acvertising Agency 

GRAND RAPIDS BRASS CO...... 4 
Wesley Aves & Associates 

J. R. Pershall Company 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
The Brady Company 
HAMILTON CASTER & MFG. 


Rossi and Company 
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HANSEN, A. L. MFG. CO........... 74 
J. M. Haggard, Advertising 

Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc., Inc. 


are DRIV-UR-SELF SYSTEM, 


Campbell-Ewald Co. 

HOGGSON BROTHERS, INC..... 114 
Briggs & Varley Incorporated 

HYATT BEARINGS DIV., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP..... 149 
D. P. Brother & Co. 

HYDRAULIC PRESS MBG. CO., 
THE 


The Jay H. Maish Company 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO.... 76 
The Richard A. Foley Agency, Inc. 

IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO... 145 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner, Adv. 

IDECO DIVISION, THE 
Harry M. Miller, Inc. 

INSERTING & MAILING 
MACHINE CO 
Philip I. Ross Comp 

INTERNAT IONAL "BUSINESS 
Cecil & Presbrey, 

INTERNAT TONAL HARVESTER— 
TWIN COACH, CHICAGO 


Palm & Patterson Inc. 
Knight & Gilbert, Inc. 
J. J. K. COPY 


Arthur Pine Ass 

JARECKI MAC “HINE & TOOL CO. 123 
The Jaqua Company 

JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, THE... 84 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & 
Glenn-Jordan-Stoetzel, Inc. 
Chester A. Ettinger Advertising Agency 
J. M. Kess linger & A 
L iLY: TULIP CUP C -ORPORAT ION 82 
Al Paul Lefron Co., In 
LOOMIS MAC HINE 81 
Paxson Advertising Inc. 
LOWRANCE QUAIL 110 
J 
L OMING DIVISIONS—AVC O 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Rossi and 

MAGNE SIUM CO. OF AMERICA. 34 
Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 

MAHON, a C., COMPANY, THE.. 113 
Anderson, 

MANIFOLD D ‘SUPPL SCOMPANY . 140 
Hart Lehman Advertisi 

MARKEM HINE COMPANY. 96 
Meissner & Culv 

MARKET FORGE "COMPANY 86 
Cory Snow 

ere ST E INC IL — HINE CO.. 140 


ick & Associates, Inc 

im. L. ter Advertising 
MASTER “ELEC — CO., THE. 69 


The Parker Adv 

MATHEWS CONVEYER 
144 
Meek & Thomas, 

MERCURY MANUFACTURING 


O'Grady-Anderson-Gray, 

IPMENT CORP.. 73 
H. J. ¢ 

MET ROPOL ITAN OAKLAND 


Ryder & Ingram, Ltd. 
MILLER COMPANY, THE... 92 
Julian Gross Advertising Agency, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH 


Al Herr Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Ross Llewellyn, In 

MONROE C OMPANY, 70 


Lessing Advertising Company, Inc. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., 


Gardner Advertising Co. 


— 
NATIONAL ACME COMPANY, 
THE 


Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Inc. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
NATIONAL STEEL 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


MODERN 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING 


W. S. Kirkland, Advertising 

NETHERLANDS INDUSTRIAL 
133 
The Franklin Fader Company 

NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM.. 23 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

NEW YORK STATE DEPT. OF 
74 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

OBERDORFER FOUNDRIES, INC... 89 
Richards & Webb, Inc. 

OILJAK MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC 


Kenyon-Baker Co., Inc. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., 


INC se eee 137 
Joseph Reiss Assoc. 
ai 


Alfred B. Caldwell, Inc. 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, 


John Mather Lupton Co., Inc. 


The L. J. DuMahaut Adv. Agency 


Carr Liggett Advertising, Inc. 


L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 

PLY aie TH LOCOMOTIVE 
Howard Swink Advertising Agenc 

PROCTOR & SCHW ARTZ. INC.. 141 
Robert S. Kampmann Jr., Advertising 

RECORDAK (SUBSIDIARY OF 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY). 103 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Leetord oats Agency, Inc. 


La Porte & Austin. 


Ri‘sGS DISTLER & CO., INC...... 84 


ROBBINS & MY INC 6&7 
Frwin, Wasev & Co., Ltd. 

Dix & Ea 


RYERSON, JOSEPH T.& SON,INC. 39 
Calkins & Holden, Carfoch, McClinton & 
Smith, Inc. 


— 
Burke Bartlett Company, Inc. 


SCHLEGEL MANUFACTURING 


Grant Advertising, I 
Gramercy Adv 
SPOT C ARBON ‘PRODUCTS 143 
Myron Jonas Company 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Marschalk & Prart Co., 
The Ca 
UNITE C HROMIU 139 
Rickard & Co., I 
UNITED ST AT RUBBER 
Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 


Witte & Burde 

VIKING CORPORATION. 
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Whew! Look at 
my ADDO-X go! 


You're so right, of course. And 
go it will with smoothness and 
accuracy that'll really make 
your work fly. It's a beauty 
and it'll stand up, too... 
thanks to superior design and 
precision manufacturing. 


STEP-O-MATIC 
MULTIPLIER LEVER 


makes the ADDO-X a calcu- 
lator as well ... when used 
for multiplication. This ex- 
clusive feature permits auto- 
matic step-over to the next 
higher unit without using the 
O-Key. Here's a time saver 
that really insures fast and 
efficient multiplication. This 
feature combined with ADDO-X’s “live” Repeat and Repeat/Subtract Key 

plus automatic clearance of the Keyboard after multiplication 
makes ADDO-X the most advanced adding machine on the market. Write 
for new, illustrated folder and full details, today! 


ADDO-X puts your figures in order 


ADDO MACHINE CO., INC. 


145 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. CiRkCLE 5- oer 
Exclusive U. §. Distributors; Addo-X Adding Machines 
Multo Calculators — Roneo Mimeo Machines 
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Strong link in your produc- 
tion chain can be a Conco 


Crane — custom-designed for 


a specific need. Conco Cranes 


are available in the capacity 
you need, the right lift, the 
right speed, the right clear- 


ances to serve a given station 


faster, at less cost, with less 


man power. Conco Cranes are 


backed by 36 years experience 


in the design of cranes, hoists, 


trolleys. Write for Bulletin 
3000A illustrating and des- 
cribing the Conco line. 


LRANES 


TS 


CONCO ENGINEERING WORKS 


Division of H. D. Conkey & Company 
60 14th Avenue., Mendota, Illinois 


AFFILIATES: 


Conco Engineering Works - Domestic Heating Equipment 
Conco Building Products, Inc. , Brick, Tile, Stone 


DUN'S REVIEW 
and Modern Indus 


Norman C. Firtn, Editor and Publishing Director 


Viota V. ANDERSON, Administrative Assistant 


Ricuarp L. Kraysitit, Managing Editor 
CLARENCE SwitzeER, Art Director 
H. E. Bank, Jr., Consulting Editor 


Industrial Editor Business Conditions Editor 


ANNESTA R. GARDNER H. Lorraine Carson 
Employer Relations Editor Statistician 
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Executive Methods Editor Marketing Editor 
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Contributing Editors 
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Wa tter F. GrueENINGER, Circulation Director 
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ADVERTISING STAFF 


AtvAaH B. WHEELER Avex J. Ducut, Jr. 
Advertising Director Sales Manager 


At New York: 
GEORGE MATURNIAK Puitie W. Murpuy 
MarK McDonaLtp Freperic A. Ewatp WHaArinc CHANDOR 


At Chicago (300 W. Adams St.): 


JoHN Krom O. McGraw 
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In the Southwest (505 N. Ervay St., Dallas): 
Ep F. Wricut, Publishers’ Representative 
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SuspscripTION: $5 a year in U.S.A. and Possessions, Canada, 
and Pan American Union. Elsewhere $10. Single copy, 
75> cents. 


PusiisHeD monthly by Dun & Bradstreet Publications Corp- 
oration. Publication office: 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 
90, Ill. Editorial, advertising, and subscription offices: 99 
Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. Digby 9-3300. J. Wilson 
Newman, President: Norman C. Firth, Alvah B. Wheeler, 
Alex J. Dughi, Jr., Vice-Presidents; Arthur Garrett, Treas- 
urer; Owen A. Shefheld, Secretary; Viola V. Anderson, As- 
sistant Secretary. Directors: Fred H. Brockett, Alex J. Dughi, 
Jr.; Norman C. Firth, Roy A. Foulke, Arthur Garrett, J. 
Wilson Newman, Alvah B. Wheeler, and Arthur D. White- 
side. 


CoRRESPONDENCE generally should be addressed to the offices 
in New York .. . . Advertisers should send proof and 
plates with copy instructions directly to R. F. Bogner, 
Operating Department, Dun’s Review Mopern _ In- 
pustry, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago 16. Advertisements 
to be set by publication must be sent with complete in- 
structions to Production Department, Dun’s Review ANpb 
Mopern INpustry, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Tuts MaGazineE is indexed in the Industrial Arts Index, in 
the Public Affairs Information Service, and «also annually 
in an index available upon request to the publishers... . 
Member CCA, NBPA, SBME, and MPA. Printed in U. S. A. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 


69 Branches in Greater New York 


55 WALL STREET ¢ New York 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks...... ction 
United States Government Obligations. ....... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities. 
Other Securities. 
Loans and Discounts.......... 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...... ee 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 

Ownership of International Banking 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 


LIABILITIES 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$52,873, 952 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


Due to Foreign Central Banks............. 54 
(In Foreign Currencies) 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend. . 


Capital... . .$150,000,000 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 


Undivided Profits. .............. 72,966,329 


$1,484,190,123 
1,539,876,061 
16,714,882 
463,780,518 
87,986,399 
2,368,582 ,461 
294,007 
28,222,379 
9,600,000 


7,000,000 
32,881,838 
5,631,898 
4,261,105 


$6,049,021,671 


$5,538,214,433 


30,515,922 
16,897,800 


22,550,166 
44,127,021 
3,750,000 


392,966,329 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


$6.049,021,671 


$352,723,093 of United States Government Obligations and $17,827,600 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 


purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $31,789,641 


We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1953 ‘“‘Repcrt to Shareholders” 


of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NE 


W YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 
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DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
( ompany 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 

KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporate 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Long Distance puts extra hours in every selling day 


Long Distance is quick, direct. It mul- 
tiplics your salesman’s time—sends him 
North, East, South, West, in a matter 
of minutes. It opens doors to reach the 
right man at the right time. 


It arranges appointments, helps to 
close sales. Provides frequent contact 
between trips. Clears up questions and 
complaints. 


In short, it is your best key to more 
productive selling. You can prove it 
profitably in your own business. 


We Have Some Helpful Suggestions. 
We have developed a number of plans for 
the profitable and economical use of Long 
Distance and we will be glad to discuss them 
with you. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Philadelphia to New York 50c 
Syracuse to Boston 90c 
Washington to Detroit $1.10 
Dallas to Atlanta $1.50 

New York to San Francisco $2.50 


These are daytime rates for 3-minute 
station-to-station calls, not including 
federal excise tax. Long Distance 
rates are even lower after six every 
evening and al! day Sunday. 
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BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


Phenolic Resins 


protect 


Antibiotics 


+ 


| COT ete protection against contami- 
St product, The Upjohn Company, 


TR 


All exposed interior metal surfaces of this 5000-gallon antibiotic fermentation tank are protected with 


a coating based on BAKELITE Phenolic Resins and manufactured by Lithcote Cerporation, Chicago, Lil. 


This coating does a dual job: “Bare metal... 
appears to be toxic to some of the organisms 


alamazoo, Michigan, manufacturers of fine 
pharmaceuticals, uses finishes based on BAKE- 
LITE Phenolic Resins to coat all interior metal 
surfaces of fermentation tanks used to produce 
penicillin, streptomycin, and other antibiotics. 


used in these fermentations. and a phenolic 
coating of the exposed interior surfaces elimi- 
nates this toxic factor. Cleanliness is a necessity 


if contamination is to be avoided, coating facili- 
tates easier cleaning of these large vessels.” 


Section of 77-ft. reinforced plastic vent 
stack is produced from glass fibers 
bonded with BAKELITE Polyester Resins. 
Manufacturer: The Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. This construc- 
tion combines high mechanical strength 
with light weight. Stacks are easy to as- 
semble, won’t rust, have high resistance 
to weather and chemical attack. 


Bananas wrapped in BAKELITE Polyethyl- 
ene film by United Fruit Co., and Stand- 
ard Fruit and Steamship Co., reach con- 
sumers fresher and scar-free. Film acts 
as water-vapor barrier. Fruit ripens more 
uniformly and is less likely to be bruised 
in shipment. Protected fruit can be 
loaded more tightly in freight cars with 
less danger of damage. 


Reproductions of RCA-Victor TV-cabinet 
finishes are printed on Bake.ire Rigid 
Vinyl Sheets, covered with clear vinyl 
film, to make attractive swatch book, 
Cards are stiff enough to resist tearing 
and dog-earing, vet flexible and smooth 
to fan out easily. Finger smudges, ink, 
dirt, grease all wipe off the vinyl] surface. 


Made by Hopp Plastics, New York, N.Y. 


Whatever your coating problems— interior, 
exterior, structures, equipment, metal, masonry, 
wood —coatings based on BAKELITE Resins will 
give you thorough protection and excellent 
wear. For a free copy of our booklet, “BAKELITE 
Resin Coatings for General Industry,” and 
names of suppliers, write Dept. TF-6. 


BAKELIT 


TRADE MAR¥F® 


VINYL, PHENOLIC AND STYRENE 
RESINS FOR COATINGS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [ag 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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You get all this with your new car 
—instead of a tool kit 


EMEMBER the tool kit that used to come with 

every new car? 

Full of shiny wrenches and hammers and pliers and 
screwdrivers, all neatly tucked away in a fitted case? 

You could almost have set up in the garage business 
with it. And you just about did. 

Those were the days when Saturday afternoons 
were spent underneath the car getting it in shape for 
the Sunday drive. And when the choice of a spot for 
the family picnic was determined by where the car 
broke down 


They don't give you a tool kit anymore. Instead they 
give you all America, with freedom to roam it without 
fear of a breakdown. With no need for a tool kit. 


We know something about the dependability 
that makes American [ ee 
cars the most wanted in 
the world, because we 
helped put it there. 


AUTOMOBILE WHEEL BEARINGS 


Every American car 
but two uses Timken® 
tapered roller bearings. 


Timken bearings virtually eliminare 
| friction, take both radial and thrust loads | 


They're the most accurate part bought for the car. 
They re built to outlast the car itself. They re made of 
steel so fine we have to make it ourselves. 


Car makers could save themselves money by buy- 
ing cheaper bearings. But their first aim is to keep 
America on the go. And that makes Timken tapere J 
roller bearings their first choice. 

Not just a ball © not just a rollerq>the Timken 
tapered roller > bearing takes radial @ and thrust 
or any combination 


© 1953 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO. CABLE: "TIMROSCO” 
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